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BARTOLOMEO DI FRUOSINO 


MIRELLA LEVI D’ANCONA 


ARTOLOMEO bi FRuosrno lived in Florence at the end of the fourteenth and the beginning 

of the fifteenth century, that is, at the advent of the Renaissance. He is important not only 

because he happened to live at a crucial moment but also because his style helps to bridge 
the gap between Gothic and Renaissance illumination. It has usually been stated that in Florence 
the Renaissance began with the illustration of humanistic books made for private collectors, among 
whom Cosimo dei Medici had a prominent role, and that Fra Angelico was the first Renaissance 
illuminator.’ These statements are undoubtedly true. The humanistic books produced after the 
mid fifteenth century show full-fledged Renaissance forms, and so does the Missal in San Marco 
(Inv. 558), which has been ascribed to Fra Angelico. However, the Renaissance was not born 
overnight; on the contrary, its formative process took about a generation. In studies of Florentine 
illumination the gap between Gothic and Renaissance is left open, or it is bridged by groups of 
manuscripts that have in common either their subject (e.g. the Dante manuscripts; one must use 
caution with the fourteenth century Dantes which have been dated a century later) or their border 
decoration (white scroll ornaments). In addition, a group of manuscripts that shows stylistic 
affinities with Lorenzo Monaco and is decorated with naturalistic borders, has been ascribed to 
the School of Santa Maria degli Angeli. This was done under the assumption that the manuscripts 
came from that monastery or were produced by Camaldolese monks. These manuscripts have been 
dated between 1370 and 1430. 

It is my contention that Bartolomeo di Fruosino illuminated a great number of the manuscripts 
which so far have been attributed to the School of Santa Maria degli Angeli, and that the 
Camaldolese manuscripts do not differ stylistically from those produced in the same period for 
private ownership or for the monasteries of the Vallombrosan, Franciscan, Dominican, and Au- 
gustinian Orders in Florence. Therefore we cannot speak of a Camaldolese art, but rather of the 
school of Lorenzo Monaco, or of the art of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth century. 

I have singled out for study the style of Bartolomeo di Fruosino for several reasons: certain 
tendencies that are Renaissance, although his style is essentially Gothic; his personality is almost 
unknown; his works have been largely attributed to Lorenzo Monaco or to his school. Having 
discovered some documents on the artist and a documented painting by him, I believe we have 
the basis for attributing to Bartolomeo a number of works, as well as the means for reconstructing 
his personality for a period of about forty years. The attributions will be considered in chrono- 
logical order, as far as possible, and brief indications will be made as to the artist’s position in the 
development of fifteenth century Florentine illumination.’ 


1. P. D’Ancona, La Miniatura fiorentina, Florence, 1914, 1, material entrusted to their care and for having helped me trace 
pp. 19-533 M. Salmi, La Miniatura italiana, Rome, 1955, pp. some volumes of documents. Prof. Ugo Procacci and Dr. 
31-32. ‘Werner Cohn have kindly called to my attention some docu- 

2. I should like to thank Prof. Mario Salmi who trained ments. The latter’s untimely death is a great loss to scholar- 
me in the study of Italian illumination and has always con- ship. Dr. Gustina Scaglia has kindly made the necessary re- 


. 


tinued to show his interest in my work. Dr. Richard Offner 
taught me methods of approach in Italian Trecento painting, 
methods that I have tried to apply also to illumination. I must 
thank him for having called to my attention the San Giuseppe 
Crucifix (see note 60). Two grants from the American Philo- 
sophical Society—for which I am most grateful—have en- 
abled me to start my study of Bartolomeo di Fruosino and to 
take the photographs reproduced here, the work of Cav. Mario 
Sansoni and his son Guido. I wish to thank the staff of the 
State Archives in Florence for giving me free access to the 


visions in the English form of this paper. 

I have tried to limit the reproductions in my article to un- 
published material, making an exception only when a photo- 
graph was required for a clear understanding of my discussion 
(four already published photographs among the eighteen I 
reproduce). For illuminations already published, references 
will be found in the bibliography. In order to cut down the 
length of the article, I have included in the bibliography the 
works that largely introduce new material. 
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Bartolomeo was born in Florence in 1366. His birth date is given in his tax returns for the 


year 1427, but a mistake may have been made since his declaration of 1433 states that he is 


only 64 years old.* We know next to nothing about him until the early fifteenth century. In 


1394 he was working in Prato as a pupil of Agnolo Gaddi,’ and in the same year he was 


registered in the Compagnia dei Pittori.° Between 1386 and 1408 he was also registered in the 
Guild of Medici e Speziali." The Prato document of 1394 merely states that Bartolomeo di 
Fruosino was a pupil of Agnolo Gaddi when the latter was painting the Chapel of the Holy Girdle. 


As in the case of other pupils who were working with Agnolo at that time, Bartolomeo’s share 


in the work is not mentioned. He must not have had an important part in it, since he was still 


being paid for odd jobs in the early fifteenth century. In 1402, for instance, he painted twenty-three 


“‘segniali di quore della gruccia” (a heart with a crutch was the emblem of Santa Maria Nuova).® 


However, the situation changed in the second decade of the fifteenth century. In 1411 Bartolomeo 


was paid forty florins for his illumination of the Antiphonaries and for having painted a Crucifix 


for the Refectory of Santa Maria Nuova.’ His name appears almost constantly in the books of 


Santa Maria Nuova until 1438, although his work is mostly unspecified (there are references to 


other ledgers, now lost). Between 1411 and 1416 he bought a farm from Romigi di Neri Malifici.”® 


On March 15, 1416, he paid some accounts."* In 1420 he painted a Last Supper (fresco?) for 


Sant’Egidio.” In 1421 he signed a Missal illuminated for the Church of Sant’Egidio.” In 1421- 


3. Florence, State Archives, Catasto, San Giovanni, Chiavi, 
Campioni, vol. 80, year 1427, fol. 8o0v, tax returns of “Bar- 
tolomeo et Nani di Fruoxino dipintore.” He declares himself 
to be 61 years old. Hereinafter the State Archives in Florence 
will be referred to as AsF (Archivio di Stato di Firenze). 

4. ASF, Catasto, San Giovanni, Chiavi, year 1433, vol. 499 
fols. 177-178v. 

5. G. Poggi, “La Cappella del Sacro Cingolo nel Duomo 
di Prato e gli affreschi di Agnolo Gaddi,” Rivista d’Arte, 1932, 
p. 367. Among the payments to Agnolo Gaddi in Prato there 
is an entry dated May 9, 1394: “Meo di Fruosino suo 
discepolo.” 

6. ASF, Compagnia dei Pittori, Matricole, vol. 1 (1340- 
1550) fol. 3v: “Bartolomeo di Fruosino dipintore 1394.” 

7. The guild of Doctors and Druggists, where painters, il- 
luminators, poets and other people who used drugs, colors, and 
ink were registered: asF, Arte dei Medici e Speziali, Matricole, 
vol. 7, Matricola F (1386-1408), fol. 31v: “Bartolomeo di 
Fruosino dipintore 184” (the number is the page reference to 
the old book, of which this is a copy made in the first half of 
the fifteenth century). 

8. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 4453, Uscita (1400-1402), 
fol. 93, July 12, 1402. 

g. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 4045, Quaderno Cassa M 
(1408-1411), fol. 107v: “Bartolomeo di Fruosino dipintore 

. anne dato a di 20 daghosto 1411 L 145 piccoli e s. 116 
checci lavoro per miniare gli antifonari e per lo crocifisso e per 
candelieri dellaltare facemo f. 36 resta a dare f, 4.” (Dr. 
Werner Cohn kindly called this document to my attention.) 
ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 4463, Uscita v (1410-1412), 
fol. 28, 1411: “A Bartolomeo di Fruosino dipintore adi xx 
daghosto per opere centosedici checiato [sic] overo a lavora a 
miniare glinterfanari [sic] di chiesa e per lo Crocifixo chenne 
rifettorio e daltre cose . . . quaderno M a c. 107.” The 
Crucifix mentioned in these two documents is now N. 3147, 
Room vir in the Museo dell’Accademia in Florence, and comes 
from Santa Maria Nuova (Fig. 10). It was ascribed to 
Lorenzo Monaco by Berenson, although the catalogue of the 
Museo dell’Accademia indicates that it is a school work: U. 
Procacci, La Galleria dell’Accademia di Firenze, Rome, 1952, 
2d ed., p. 43, N. 3147: “Scuola di Lorenzo Monaco: Croci- 
fisso sagomato. I] Berenson attribuisce quest’opera allo stesso 
Maestro; e van Marle alla scuola. Pervenne nelle Gallerie 
dell’Ospedale di Santa Maria Nuova nel luglio del 1go00. 
Questo Crocifisso era in origine dipinto da entrambi i lati; 


la figura della parte tergale, segata e separata da quella an- 
teriore non si sa quando, esiste ancora in proprieta dell’Ospedale 
di Santa Maria Nuova, e si puo vedere nella sagrestia della 
Chiesa dell’Ospedale di Careggi. E merito dell’Offner di aver 
suggerito questa ricostruzione.” The documents further mention 
that Bartolomeo painted Antiphonaries for Santa Maria Nuova 
in 1411. Their number is not specified and the documents do 
not identify them. On the basis of stylistic comparisons with 
the Santa Maria Nuova Crucifix, I suggest that these Antipho- 
naries may be Codices G 73 and A 6g in the Bargello Museum 
in Florence, which come from Santa Maria Nuova. For the 
sake of convenience, the following is a list of the six Antipho- 
naries from Santa Maria Nuova, now in the Bargello Museum 
which have been ascribed to the School of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli. I have arranged them according to their liturgical 
sequence: 

C 71, Antiphonary, from the first Sunday of Advent to the 

Resurrection. 
69, Antiphonary, from the Resurrection to the feast of St. 
Paul. 

E 70, Antiphonary, Common of Saints. 

F 72, Antiphonary, “Diurnale Festivo” for the whole year. 

G 73, Dominicale (1st part). 

H 74, Dominicale (2nd part). 

10. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 5045, Quaderno Cassa M 
(1408-1411), fol. 107v; vol. 5046, Quaderno Cassa N (1411- 
1414), fol. 7v, 14113 vol. 5047, Quaderno Cassa O (1414- 
1416), fol. 2v, 1413. 

11. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 5048, Quaderno Cassa P 
(1416-1418), fol. 2. 

12. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 4471, Uscita (1418- 


> 


1420), fol. 122: on Friday, February 2, 1420, Mass was said 
for the first time in the new Church of Sant’Egidio. Fol. 127, 
1420: “A Meo di Fruosino dipintore adi xxvi1 di Settembre 
per opere LXxv 2/3 che a lavorato a dipigniere la cena delli 
Apostoli e per cavalletti della Chiesa e da fare la grilla della 
Chiesa.” The date 1420, inscribed below the illumination with 
the Consecration of St. Egidio in the signed Missal by Bar- 
tolomeo di Fruosino, fol. 61v, may refer to the event of the 
Consecration rather than to the completion of the illumination. 

13. The Missal is now in the San Marco Museum in Flor- 
ence, Inv. 557. It is of the utmost importance for an evaluation 
of Bartolomeo’s style, as it bears the artist’s signature and is 
dated 1421. Milanesi first called attention to this work in his 
notes to Vasari’s Lives (G. Vasari, Vite, ed. Milanesi, Florence, 
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1. Apostles. Florence, Laurenziana, Corale 7, fol. 36 


(photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 


and dated 1421 (photo: 


1-5. 


4/ms. Florence, San Marco, Inv. 557, fol. 2. Signed 
Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 


2. St. Egidio. Florence, San Marco, Inv. 557, fol. 11v - 
Signed and dated 1421 (photo: Alinari) a 


4. David. Florence, Laurenziana, Fiesol. 136, 
fol. 3v (photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) a 


> 
5. St. Ann and the Virgin Mary. 
Florence, Laurenziana, Corale 10, fol. 48 


: (photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 
BARTOLOMEO DI FRUOSINO 
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6. Young Musician, Florence, Laurenziana, 
Med. Pal. 87, “Codice Squarcialupi,” fol. 175% 
(photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 


ty of Christ. Florence, Bargello, Cod. G 73, 
7. Adoration of the Magi. Florence, Bargello, Cod. G 73, fol. 35v (photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 


sy fol. 57 (photo: Reali) 
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1 Crucifix. Florence, Accademia, No. 3147, documented 


9g. Lorenzo Monaco, Monteoliveto Altarpiece (detail: 4 gel) ind dated 1411 (photo: Brogi) 


Florence, Uffizi (photo: Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 6-8. 10. BARTOLOMEO DI FRUOSINO 
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Florence, San Marco, Inv. 557, fol. 29. Signed 


21 (photo 


Soprintendenza alle Gallerie ) 


12. Resurrection. Florence, Bargello, Cod. A 69, fol. z 
(photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 


Young Prophet. Florence, Bargello, Cod. H 74, fol. 125v 
(photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 


Abbot of Santa Maria del Carmine (detail). Florence, 
San Marco, Antiphonary E, Inv. 576, fol. 52 (Courtesy of 
Father Bruno Borchert, O. Carm) 


11-15. BARTOLOMEO DI FRUOSINO 


11. Crucifixion. Florence, Santa Maria Nuova, Cod. D, fol. 160v (photo: Alina A | ; cng: Le ; 
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16. Annunciation, Florence, Bargello, Cod. F 72, fol. 24, 17. Nativity of Christ. Prato, Cathedral, Missal C from San Fabiano, 
(photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) dated 1435, fol. gv (photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 


te fut clauce cclozum. Nes prous {04 ozabat.dous 


18. Crucifixion of St. Peter. Florence, Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 456, fol. 316v. (photo: Cav. Mario Sansoni) 
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1422 Bartolomeo was busy at other works, since there are payments for gold made by him to the 
goldsmith Giuliano di Ser Andrea.** Other unspecified accounts for books appear between 1423 
and 1426" and between 1427 and 1438,"° as well as a payment to help his brother Giovanni get 
out of prison. His tax declarations of 1427 and 1433," make it clear that he was living with his 
brother Giovanni in the parish of San Pier Maggiore in Via Pietrapiana, in a house he rented from 
the Monastery of Santa Maria Nuova. Giovanni was married and had two daughters; Bartolomeo 
was single. He owned farms, houses and a kiln (forno) and his property increased considerably 
from one tax declaration to the next. We may surmise from it that his profession was lucrative, 
but in his declarations he merely describes himself as a painter and never discusses his work. He 


died on December 17, 1441, and was buried in his parish church, San Pier Maggiore.”* 


The Sant’Egidio Missal, now in San Marco (Inv. 557) which bears his signature and the date 
1421 (Figs. 2, 3 and 13), and the Crucifix (Accademia No. 3147) from Santa Maria Nuova 
(Fig. 10), which is documented in 1411, will serve as a basis for attributing the following works 


to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, in chronological order: 


1. An illumination, St. Paul, Laurenziana, Corale 8, fol. 163. The manuscript is dated 1395 


9 


in an initial letter.’ 


An illumination, Moses, Laurenziana, Corale 13, fol. 89. 


20 


3. Two illuminations, The Apostles and St. Benedict, Laurenziana, Corale 7, fols..36 (Fig. 1) 
and g5v. Corale 7 is dated 1406 in an initial letter. 
4. A manuscript of Niccold di Lira, Laurenziana, Fiesolani 136 (Fig. 4). 


5. Corale 10 in the Laurenziana (Fig. 5). 


6. Codice Squarcialupi, Laurenziana, Mediceo Palatino 87, fols. 1, 7v, 25v, 35v, 45V, 8Iv, 


1 


IOIV, I2Iv, 


| 


173V, 175v (Fig. 6), and 183v.” 


Bargello, Cod. G 73 (Figs. 7 and 8);*° probably one of the Antiphonaries for which 


Bartolomeo di Fruosino was paid in 1411. 


8. Santa Maria Nuova, Cod. B.* 
g. Santa Maria Nuova, Cod. D (Fig. 11).** 


1878, 11, p. 214 note +). Milanesi also mentioned an earlier 
manuscript, supposedly illuminated in 1404 for Cardinal An- 
gelo Acciaiuoli by Bartolomeo di Fruosino together with 
Matteo and Bartolomeo Torelli and with Bastiano di Niccold 
(Vasari, thid.). However, the critic fails to mention his 
documentary source, and the manuscript no longer exists. 

14. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 5050, Quaderno Cassa 
(1420-1422), fol. 58v, year 1421: “Bartolomeo di Fruosino 
dipintore de dare adi 28 di giugno fior. due s. cinque per lui a 
Giuliano di Ser Andrea in questo a c. 180 posto in questo a c. 
62 a Meo di Fruosino detto.” On fol. 62 there is a payment 
dated between July 30, 1421 and March 10, 1422. Other pay- 
ments are registered on fols. 99 and z07v. These payments 
may refer to the Sant’Egidio Missal, which was completed 
in 1421, and possibly also to Cod. 1 in Santa Maria Nuova, 
which bears the date 1422. As the payments do not specify the 
works, they may as well refer to paintings. 

15. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 5051, Quaderno Cassa 
(1422-1424), fols. 3, 6v, 26, 7ov, 76, 134Vv, 1413 Vol. 5052, 
Quaderno Cassa (1424-1426), fols. 28v, 52, gov, 149, 166v, 
173, 180v. There are references to other ledgers, now lost, for 
more detailed payments. 

16, ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 5053, Quaderno Cassa V 
(1426-1428), fol. 4v; vol. 4477, Uscita FF (1426-1428), 
fol. 109, Bartolomeo is paid 18% gold florins; vol. 5055, 
Quaderno Cassa Z (1430-1432), fol. 97; vol. 4486, Uscita 
(1436-1437), fol. 103v; vol. 5058, Quaderno Cassa CC 
(1436-1440), fols. 27v and 32V. 

17. See notes 3 and 4. 


18. ASF, Grascia Morti, vol. 4 (1439-1449), December 17, 
1441: “Bartolomeo di Fruosino dipintore popolo di S. Piero 
Maggiore riposto in decta chiesa.” 

19. The St. Paul is reproduced in the excellent article by 
Signora Ciaranfi on Lorenzo Monaco and his school of illumi- 
nation (M. L. Ciaranfi, “Lorenzo Monaco miniatore,” L’ Arte, 
1932, p. 295, fig. 6). The author attributed it to a close fol- 
lower of Lorenzo Monaco. The miniature is also reproduced 
in a short monograph on Gothic illumination by Prof. Salmi 
(M. Salmi, La Miniatura fiorentina gotica, Rome, 1954, pl. 
Lib). 

zo. The Moses is reproduced in M. L. D’Ancona, “Some 
New Attributions to Lorenzo Monaco,” ART BULLETIN, XL, 
1958, p. 187, fig. 25. 

21. P. D’Ancona, La Miniatura fiorentina, Florence, 1914, 
1, pl. Liv. 

22. Salmi, op.cit., pl. xL1x. 

23. A Prophet (David) on fol. 89v of that manuscript is 
reproduced by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. xLv111; while a Saint 
on fol. 41v of that same manuscript has been reproduced in 
M. L. D’Ancona, of.cit., fig. 11. 

24. Illustrations from this manuscript have never been pub- 
lished, as far as I know. Ciaranfi, of.cit., pp. 383-384, was the 
first to study the three manuscripts of Santa Maria Nuova 
(when she published her article, they had been sent to Careggi; 
now they are back in place) and she discovered the date 1422 
in Corale 1. She attributed the group to an anonymous fol- 
lower of Lorenzo Monaco. 
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10. Bargello, Cod. A 69 (Fig. 12);* probably another of the Antiphonaries for which Bar- 
tolomeo received payment in 1411. 

11. Santa Maria Nuova, Cod. 1, dated 1422. 

12. A Birthplate in the Serristori Collection in Florence, depicting on one side the Justice of 


26 


Trajan and a putto on the reverse.” 
13. Corale E in San Marco (Inv. 576), which comes from Santa Maria de] Carmine and 
probably was made for the Consecration of that Church in 1422 (Fig. 15). 

14. Bargello, Cod. H 74, fols. 11 and 129v™ and the figures in the decoration of fols. rov, 

125v (Fig. 14), 153v and 1 56v. 

15. Two Prophets in the Santa Trinita altarpiece by Lorenzo Monaco. 

16. Bargello, Cod. F 72 (Fig. 16).” 

17. A Dante manuscript, Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, Cod. 103, translated into Latin by 

Matteo Ronto in 1427-1431. The manuscript has autograph notes by Ronto, who died 
in 1443." 

18. A Breviary from Vallombrosa, Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 456 (Fig. 18). 

19. Another Breviary from Vallombrosa, Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 457.” 

20. Corale C in Prato, dated 1435 (Fig. 17). 

Some of the manuscripts which I attribute to Bartolomeo di Fruosino have been grouped by 
Signora Ciaranfi around Corale 7” and attributed to an anonymous follower of Lorenzo Monaco.** 
Because Corale 7 is the earliest work which can be attributed to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, and it 
compares closely with the signed Missal of Sant’Egidio, it will serve us as a point of departure 
for the attributions. Once Bartolomeo’s authorship of Corale 7 is established, a number of works 
will be grouped around it which I believe belong to the artist’s earliest period. Subsequently the 
problem of the documented Antiphonaries of 1411 will be discussed. 

Corale 7 (No. 3 in my list) contains three miniatures (three were stolen from the manuscript 
in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century) and a decoration consisting of a human-headed 
bird on fol. 72. Of the illuminations that are still in the manuscript, I would ascribe the first, on 
fol. 20, to Lorenzo Monaco; the other two (fols. 95v and 36) (Fig. 1) to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, 
because they share certain basic characteristics with the illuminations of the signed Missal of 
Sant’Egidio. Characteristic of Bartolomeo is the treatment of the face—triangular with a pointed 
chin and a long narrow nose accentuated by a strip of light along its ridge. A fold of flesh (or a lock 
in the beard) also formed by a strip of light, starts from the nostrils and curves around the mouth 


to end under the pointed chin or in the rounded beard. This feature had already appeared in the 


25. The Ascension of Christ on fol. 58v of Cod. A 69 is produced by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pls. LV-LVI. 
reproduced by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. XL1. 32. Ciaranfi, op.cit., pp. 383-395. 
26. See note 24. 33- Ciaranfi (of.cit.) grouped Corale D in the Cathedral 


27. It was reproduced in the Mostra dei tesori segreti delle 
case fiorentine, Florence, 1960, p. 12, No. 18, pl. 16. Accord- 
ing to Longhi it is by an anonymous Florentine artist dating 
about 1420-1425. It was previously dated in the 1440’s by 
Schubring (Cassoni, Leipzig, 1923, pl. 13, No. go). I agree 
with Longhi’s dating and attribute it to Bartolomeo di Fru- 
osino. Compare it with our Figs. 5, 6, 7, 12, 14 and 16 and 
with the Consecration of Sant’E gidio in the signed Missal. 

28. They are reproduced by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. L. 

29. Three illuminations in Cod. F 72 are reproduced by 
P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pls. XLIV-XLVI. 

30. According to the Director of the Biblioteca Palatina in 
Parma, the manuscript dates slightly later than 1431. The 
episodes of Conte Ugolino and Sordello in the book have been 
published by R. Fulin, J Codici di Dante Alighieri in Venezia, 
Venice, 1865, pp. 103-110, with a critical study of their text, 
but the illuminations have never been studied from the point 
of view of style. 

31. Fols. 305v, 334v, and 361v in this manuscript are re- 


of Prato, dated 1429, with these works. I disagree with this 
attribution because the manuscript comes from the Church of 
St. Stephen in Prato, and there is a document of payment for 
it to Matteo Torelli: Prato, Archivio Datini, Pieve di Santo 
Stefano, Libro Entrata e Uscita, vol. 1167, year 1428, fol. 57 
“Uscita di danari dati achartolaio e al miniatore e dipintore 
per lo graduale. Adi 18 di Marzo a Chalderino cartolaio da 
Firenze per carta per lo graduale fiorini sei nuovi a rachati 
[ sic] a moneta lire ventisette ... / Adi 22 di Maggio a Matteo 
disegnatore da Firenze ebbe lire quattro soldi dieci di farina 
che gli mandai.” The document mentions other payments 
registered to Torelli in the “Libro grande delle executioni,” 
fol. 79 (now lost). The next volumes of documents for the 
years 1429 and 1430 are also missing. However, in spite of 
this, the payment of 1428 clearly relates Graduale D to Torelli. 
Other miniatures in the manuscript seem to me to belong to 
Battista di Biagio Sanguigni, and possibly Battista di Niccold 
da Padova, purely on stylistic grounds, 
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early works by Lorenzo Monaco, but Bartolomeo gives to the fold a more rigid and dead appear- 
ance. The eyes have a large dark spot to indicate the iris. The figures are built with an undulating 
line—the déhanchement which 1s characteristic of Trecento works—and the drapery gives the 
impression that there is no body under the folds. The outline is clearly marked and the figure 
has a cutting edge, almost as sharp as a knife. The neck is not clearly related to head and shoulders. 
Also characteristic of the artist’s style are the light dusty colors and the dark flesh tones. The 
expression is always bitter and brooding; Bartolomeo favors ugly faces. To be more specific, the 
head of St. Peter on fol. 36 of Corale 7 (Fig. 1, center figure) has the same shape as that of 
St. Egidio on fol. 11v of the signed Missal by Bartolomeo di Fruosino (Fig. 2), and his body 
shows the same déhanchement and the same treatment of drapery. Compare again the Apostles 
of Corale 7 (Fig. 1) with St. Egidio Distributing Alms on fol. 2 (Fig. 3), or with the Consecra- 
tion of the Church on fol. 61v of the signed Missal.** The same characteristics reappear in the 
St. Benedict on fol. 95v of Corale 7, which is based upon early works by Lorenzo Monaco.” 

The date 1406, inscribed in a decorated initial of Corale 7, marks a terminus post quem for 
the illuminations because the latter overlap the initials. A terminus ante quem is provided both 
by the style of works by Lorenzo Monaco which influenced Corale 7, and by Bartolomeo’s Crucifix 
from Santa Maria Nuova which is documented 1411. Elsewhere I have ascribed to Lorenzo 
Monaco™ the illumination on fol. 20 of Corale 7, proposing a date around 1406-1407. The Apostles 
on fol. 36, which I attribute to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, imitate the slight effects of light on the 
tunic (see the upper part of St. Peter’s body in Fig. 1) from the figure of Christ on fol. 20. The 
shape of St. Peter’s arm—which is encased in the wide rounded fold of the sleeve and has a cutting 
edge on the lower part—derives from Lorenzo’s Blessing Christ in the middle gable of the 
Monteoliveto Altarpiece (dated 1406-1410).*’ The deep pockets in the folds of St. Peter’s mantle, 
which contrast with the flat treatment of his tunic on the chest and shoulders are also derived from 
Lorenzo Monaco. It is a plastic experiment not altogether successfully handled. Lorenzo had tried 
the effect of light on a solid mass in conjunction with the turning of the drapery around the parts 
of the body: note how the sleeve encases the wrist; but Bartolomeo merely imitated the exterior 
shapes without understanding the value of the experiment. Because of the close connection between 
Bartolomeo’s illumination and that by Lorenzo, and in view of the usual procedure in illuminating 
a manuscript, it is quite possible that Lorenzo started the work around 1406-1407 and that 
Bartolomeo completed it not long after 1407. Certainly his style is much less evolved here than 
in the Santa Maria Nuova Crucifix, for which Bartolomeo received payment in 1411 (Fig. 10). 
In Corale 7 the artist is less bold in the treatment of the drapery and his outline is more blunt. 
It is evident that he had not yet fully mastered the technique, and this prevented him from giving 
free rein to his imagination. He lacks the wonderful linear fluidity in the hair and drapery which 
makes the Santa Maria Nuova Crucifix one of the most outstanding creations by Bartolomeo di 
Fruosino. Still his characteristic features are there, and we see in the drapery a slight indication 
of the later swirl. A date between 1406 and 1411 is, therefore, most likely for Bartolomeo’s share 
in Corale 7. 

When and how did Bartolomeo come in contact with Lorenzo Monaco? The documents are 
silent on the matter. Bartolomeo was still a pupil of Agnolo Gaddi in 1394; he registered in the 
Compagnia dei Pittori earlier than Lorenzo (Bartolomeo was registered in 1394; Lorenzo in 

396 and 1402).** Agnolo Gaddi died in 1396, the year in which presumably Lorenzo left the 


34. This illumination is reproduced in my forthcoming St. Benedict by Bartolomeo di Fruosino is unpublished. 


book, Miniatura e miniatori a Firenze dal Sec. XIV al XVI, 36. ART BULLETIN, XL, 1958, pp. 183-184. 
Florence, Olschki, 1961. 37. Ibid., fig. 16. 
35. Compare it, for instance, with the St. Romualdus (or 38. Lorenzo’s date of registration is discussed in the ART 


Benedict) by Lorenzo Monaco in Corale 8 in the Laurentian BULLETIN, XL, 1958, p. 175 N. 2. 
Library, reproduced by Ciaranfi, of.cit., p. 295, fig. 5. The 
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monastery of Santa Maria degli Angeli, where he was a monk, to live in a house outside the 
monastery. The coincidence of Agnolo’s death with the emergence of Lorenzo out of the monastery 
may have encouraged Bartolomeo to join him in 1396. Lorenzo Monaco’s influence on two works 
which I attribute to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, one of which dates in 1396, seems to support this 
hypothesis. Let us examine these two works. 

The Moses on fol. 89 of Corale 13° is close in style to the signed manuscript from Sant’Fgidio 
by Bartolomeo di Fruosino. Compare the frowning expression, which is so characteristic of the 
artist, the emphasis given to the ridge of the nose, the bitter fold of the mouth, the shape of the 
head with a strong accent on the curved nape, the disposition of the curly locks of the beard 
along the cheek, the flat drapery with tubular folds, the wire-like fingers which curl around the 
book, and the dusty and high-pitched colors. One of the illuminations in the signed Missal (Fig. 
2) will be a good comparison. 

In the St. Paul on fol. 163 of Corale 8*° the influence of Lorenzo Monaco is stronger (it has 
always been thought that the miniature comes from Lorenzo’s immediate workshop) but the 
characteristics of Bartolomeo’s style are, nevertheless, evident. Notice the frowning expression, 
the shape of the head, the accent of the nose and the bitter fold of the mouth. The drapery forms 
deep pockets and has the same hard consistency as in the Apostles of Corale 7 (Fig. 1) and in the 
St. E gidio in the signed Missal (Fig. 2). The wooden appearance of St. Paul is even more evident 
when we compare it with the St. Romualdus by Lorenzo Monaco on fol. 76 of the same manu- 
script." Corale 8 is dated 1395 in an initial letter, and since the illuminations overlap the initials, 
we can date the St. Paul] after 1395, possibly in 1396. It was common practice to add the illumina- 
tions after the completion of the decoration of the initials. I am unable to date the Moses of 
Corale 13 precisely, but it falls somewhere between the St. Paul of Corale 8 and the Apostles in 
Corale 7, that is, between 1396 and 1406. 

While the characteristics mentioned thus far show that the St. Paul and the Moses are by 
Bartolomeo di Fruosino, other features indicate a dependence on the style of Lorenzo Monaco. 
The St. Paul derives from the St. Romualdus by Lorenzo Monaco in the same manuscript with 
similarities in the proportions between the figure and the field of the initial, the long shape of the 
head with graphic hair and beard, the almond-shaped eyes and their relationship to the nose. 
The similarities even include a similar tooling in the halos. Although Bartolomeo’s imitation of 
Lorenzo Monaco is close, it is purely superficial and never achieves the high quality of Lorenzo’s 
figures, nor their plastic quality and emotional appeal, nor the close connection between linear 
tension and the expression. 

It may be suggested that the similarities with Lorenzo Monaco’s style are due to the fact that 
both artists were pupils of Agnolo Gaddi, rather than to a dependence or collaboration between 
Lorenzo and Bartolomeo. We know that Bartolomeo was a pupil of Agnolo Gaddi in 1394, when 
the latter was painting the frescoes in the Chapel of the Holy Girdle in Prato. Can we determine 
how much Agnolo influenced Bartolomeo, and what is the latter’s role in Prato?** I believe that 
traces of Agnolo’s style are visible throughout Bartolomeo’s works. Agnolo Gaddi favors very 
long faces, where the vertical of the nose is prominent because he places the eyes very high and 
close together, and the mouth very low in the face. Bartolomeo’s characteristic accentuation of 
the nose probably derives from Agnolo Gaddi. Agnolo favors a hard modeling and a dark out- 


39. See note 20. grounds that the documentation does not mention any par- 
40. See note 19. ticular section of the Chapel as being Bartolomeo’s work and 
41. See note 35. that the style of the vault differs from that of Bartolomeo. 
42. On the basis of the document published by Poggi (see Salvini has also attributed to Bartolomeo an altarpiece in the 
note 5) Salvini (“In margine ad Agnolo Gaddi,” Rivista Parma Gallery, which Longhi ascribes instead to Puccio 
Arte, 1934, pp. 210-216) attributed to Bartolomeo di  Capanna (“Fatti di Masolino e di Masaccio,” La Critica 


Fruosino the frescoes in the vault of the Chapel of the Holy d’Arte, 1940, p. 182 n. 15). 
Girdle in Prato, an attribution that I do not accept on the 
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line, which is all the more evident as he uses light and high-pitched colors; also characteristic of 
Agnolo are the shot-colors in the drapery. Bartolomeo imitates these features, favoring a cutting 
contour line, high-pitched, but dusty colors, and shot-colors in the drapery. Aside from these 
exterior characteristics, 1 do not think that Agnolo affected Bartolomeo’s style very deeply. 

As for Bartolomeo’s share in Prato, I think that it is limited to decorative motifs. This conclusion 
is based upon three observations: 1) the greater decorative quality of the Prato frescoes than in 
other frescoes by Agnolo Gaddi;** 2) the fact that up to 1402 the documents mention only decora- 
tive works by Bartolomeo (coats of arms, emblems, etc.) ; 3) the decorative bands in the draperies 
and architecture of the Prato frescoes closely resemble those used by Bartolomeo in his illumina- 
tions. Compare, for example, his Moses of Corale 13 in the Laurentian Library and his Amnuncia- 
tion in Cod. I 72 in the Bargello Museum (Fig. 16). Thus, although Bartolomeo seems to be 
influenced both by Agnolo Gaddi and Lorenzo Monaco in his first works, and he imitated from 
both only the exterior qualities of style, Lorenzo’s influence was stronger. We will see that it was 
to last until Lorenzo’s death. This leads to an inevitable conclusion: either Bartolomeo was 
Lorenzo’s pupil or his collaborator. In view of the fact that Bartolomeo was already in his thirties 
when he joined Lorenzo, I am inclined to think that he was his collaborator. The St. Paul and the 
Moses are the earliest works that I have been able to attribute to Bartolomeo di Fruosino. His 
next works belong to the early fifteenth century (1406-1411). 

A manuscript by Niccold di Lira (Laurenziana, Fiesolani 136) is very close to Corale 7. Com- 
pare the David on fol. 3v (Fig. 4) with the Apostles of Corale 7 (Fig. 1). The David has the 
same features as St. Peter and the Apostle behind him. The shape of the face is the same; so is 
the wide forehead, the marked ridge of the nose, with the mouth placed right under it. Compare 
also the hands with their bent fingers, and the drapery around the shoulders. The style of the 
illumination shows also the same uncertainty and the same bluntness in outline as Corale 7. Thus, 
the two manuscripts are by the same artist, and they should date around the same time (1406-1411). 

An Angel on fol. 82 of Corale 10 in the Laurentian Library is also close to the Apostles of 
Corale 7. It has the characteristics we have defined above, and also the same type of hand as the 
St. FE gidio in the signed Missal (Fig. 2). The head of the Angel shows the same features as that 
of St. Egidio Giving Alms (Fig. 3). Another illumination in Corale 10, the St. Ann with the 
Infant Virgin Mary in Her Arms (Fig. 5) on fol. 49, shows similarities with the Consecration of 
St. E gidio on fol. 61v of the signed Missal, and also with the Sz. E gidio Giving Alms (Fig. 3). Com- 
pare the head of the child Mary with that of St. Egidio. The similarities include the patterning 
of the halo, which is also repeated in the Apostles of Corale 7 (Fig. 1). Corale 10 can be dated 
around 1406-1411, although it seems to me that it dates slightly later than Corale 7. The sharp- 
ness of outline is increased and the details in the face are handled with greater precision than in 
the Apostles of Corale 7 (Fig. 1). 

Codex Squarcialupi (Laurenziana, Med. Palat. 87) named from one of the first owners of the 
manuscript, also dates in the same period. This manuscript has been studied mainly for its musical 
text, but it has been also the source of considerable speculation as to the date and authorship of its 
illuminations. On this point scholars have not reached an agreement so far. D’Ancona considered 
the manuscript to be the work of a single anonymous Florentine master of the middle of the 
fifteenth century.** Salmi instead dated it in the Gothic period and distinguished several hands in 
it*® all dependent on Don Simone Camaldolese. He recognized in one of the illuminations the 
hand of Giovanni del Biondo, who died on October 19, 1398.*° I believe that four artists were at 


43. Compare the Prato frescoes with those in the choir of | Squarcialupi was the first owner of the manuscript (Padre 


Santa Croce in Florence, for instance. Taucci, Provincial of the Servites, thinks that it was made for 
44. P. D’Ancona, of.cit., 1, pp. 33f. His dating was based the Church of Santissima Annunziata). 
on the assumption that Antonio Squarcialupi’s ownership can- 45. Salmi, La Miniatura fiorentina gotica, p. 47. 


not be dated before 1436. However, there is no proof that 46. ASF, Grascia Morti, vol. 2 (1398-1412), fol. 42: 
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work on the manuscript, and that Bartolomeo di Fruosino is responsible for most of the illumina- 
tions. I attribute the following to him: fols. 1, 7v, 25v, 35v, 45v, 8Iv, I2Iv,"" 173v, 175v (Fig. 
6) and 183v.** I believe that the artist whom I have called “Maestro delle Canzoni’ is responsi- 
ble for fol. 21v. A third artist illuminated the decoration on fols. 45v, 55v and 195; while a 
fourth—who seems to be a follower of Bartolomeo di Fruosino—illuminated the figures on fol. 
195v and possibly also fol. 55v. In the illuminations that I ascribe to Bartolomeo di Fruosino we 
find all that artist’s characteristics: the wide dark spot to indicate the iris in the eye, the long ridge 
of the nose, the bitter fold of the mouth, the placing of the mouth right under the tip of the nose, 
the triangular shape of the face with pointed chin, the tubular folds of the drapery which cover 
the body without revealing it and form deep pockets. Compare the folds under the elbow of Sv. 
Ann in Corale 10 (Fig. 5) with those between the legs of Francesco Landini in the Codex 
Squarcialupi.”° Compare the head of the flying putto above Landini with that of the infant Mary 
in Corale 10 (Fig. 5); and compare the miniature on fol. 175v of Codex Squarcialupi (Fig. 6) 
with the St. Egidio Giving Alms on fol. 2 of the signed Missal (Fig. 3). The tubular folds, the 
undulating hem of the garment, the feet, and the mottled ground reveal the same hand. In many 
pages the border decoration is also by Bartolomeo di Fruosino. We recognize not only the same 
shape in the tendrils on fol. 25v of the Squarcialupi manuscript and on fol. 151 of Corale 10, but 
also the same shade of bright, acid orange-red. Because of its close similarities with Corale 10 in 
the Laurentian Library, I would date the Squarcialupi manuscript (Med. Palat. 87) in the period 
1406-1411, possibly closer to the latter date. 

I have dealt so minutely with Corale 7, Corale 10, Fiesolani 136 and Palat. 87 in the Laurentian 
Library because I wanted to establish what was Bartolomeo’s style around 1406-1411. The time has 
now come to decide which Antiphonaries Bartolomeo illuminated for Santa Maria Nuova in 1411 
(see note 9 for the documents of payment). Of the ten choir books of the School of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli illuminated for Santa Maria Nuova, three are still in place; six are now in the 
Bargello Museum; and one is in the San Marco Museum. I propose to ascribe to Bartolomeo di 
Fruosino Codices B, D, and I in Santa Maria Nuova; and Codices A 69, F 72 and G 73, plus some 
illuminations in Cod. H 74, in the Bargello Museum. The Missal from Sant’Egidio (San Marco 
Museum, Inv. 557) bears Bartolomeo’s signature and is dated 1421. Of the other manuscripts, 
only Cod. I in Santa Maria Nuova bears a date: 1422. As Codices G 73 and A 69 come closest to 
the manuscripts we have examined so far, and Cod. A 69 is closest to the documented Crucifix 
of 1411, I would date these two manuscripts in I4IT. 

Professor Salmi pointed out that a Na¢ivity on fol. 35v of Cod. G 73 recalls Bartolomeo di Fruo- 
sino.” A comparison between this illumination (Fig. 8) and the illuminations in Corale 7 (Fig. 1) 
and Corale 10 (Fig. 5) will show that the work is indeed by Bartolomeo di Fruosino. The Nativity 
is especially close to the St. Ann with the Infant Mary (Fig. 5). Notice the shape of the hands, the 
bent arms, the dotted rim of the veil on the Virgin’s head (Fig. 8) and on St. Ann’s head (Fig. 5). 
Compare also the head of the Virgin in these two illuminations and the peculiar texture, fluid but 
hard, in the drapery. The halos have the same punched design. The linear fluidity in the drapery is 
also repeated elsewhere in Cod. G 73, for instance, in the Adoration of the Magi on fol. 57 (Fig. 7).”* 
The smaller proportions of the figures (increased in the reproduction by its small size) and their 
crowding in the initial give to the latter a somewhat different aspect than in the Nativity, but this 
miniature is also by Bartolomeo. Compare the head of St. Joseph with that of St. Egidio in the signed 


“Decessit Johannes del Biondo pictor quarteri S(ancti) Maestro delle Canzoni,” Rivista d’Arte, XXXI1, 1959, pp. 
Joh(ann)is p(o)p(u)li S(anc)ti Benedicti sepultus fuit 28-37. 


ad(dic)tam ecclesiam per Jacobum Franchi B(ecchamortum) so. Sce note 47. 

est pauper.” 51. Salmi, of.cit., p. 48, notes to pl. Lxt. 
47. Reproduced in P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. Liv. 52. Ciaranfi, of.cit., p. 391, fig. 11. Through a misprint, 
48. Salmi, of.cit., pl. xLix. the call number of the manuscript was given as G 79 instead 


49. M. L. D’Ancona, “Don Silvestro dei Gherarducci e il of G 73 (as A 72 for F 72). 
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Missal (Fig. 2) and that of St. Peter in Corale 7 (Fig. 1); compare the head of the youth who 
leans in the doorway with that of the youth in the Squarcialupi manuscript (Fig. 6) or with some 
heads in the Consecration of St. EF gidio on fol. 61v of the signed Missal. Compare also the drapery 
of the Magi with that of Francesco Landini in the Squarcialupi manuscript.** Other illuminations 
with single Saints in Cod. G 73 are very close to Lorenzo Monaco and for this reason I have 
suggested elsewhere” that the two artists must have collaborated on this manuscript around 1412. 
The manuscript cannot be dated before the second decade of the fifteenth century because it 
shows such Renaissance elements as the back view of one of the Magi (Fig. 7) with volume and 
foreshortening; the round arches and the lintels in the architecture are also particularly telling 
features. The reliance on Lorenzo’s Monteoliveto Altarpiece, dated 1406-1410 is very strong. 
Compare the third kneeling Magus (Fig. 7) with the Angel of the Annunciation in the left gable 
of the Monteoliveto Altarpiece (Fig. 9). Bartolomeo not only copied the design of the drapery 
(reversed ), but also the crossed arms on the Angel’s chest. These features, together with the docu- 
ment of payment to Bartolomeo di Fruosino for Antiphonaries in 1411, date Cod. G 73 in 1411. 

In the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 7) there is also the influence of Don Simone Camaldolese. 
The round head of the Virgin, the proportions of her figure, and the way her veil hangs from the 
head, follow Simone’s canons. Are these features an evidence of Bartolomeo’s training with Don 
Simone, a training suggested by Professor Salmi,” or are they evidence of more recent contacts 
between the two artists? I have found no trace of Don Simone’s influence on Bartolomeo di Fruosino 
outside the Adoration of the Magi in Cod. G 73. For this reason I think that the influence was 
direct and immediate, and was due to the fact that Bartolomeo copied a work by Don Simone.” 
In the ledgers of Santa Maria Nuova there is a payment to Don Simone dated May 21, 1382, in 
which the artist is said to have written manuscripts for that monastery.*’ As Don Simone was an 
illuminator, the payments may refer to decorated letters. Among the manuscripts from Santa 
Maria Nuova in the Bargello Museum there is a Nativity of Christ on fol. 82v of Cod. C 71 which 
I believe is the work of Don Simone. Whether it dates in the fourteenth or already in the fifteenth 
century, it was taken as a model by Bartolomeo di Fruosino for his Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 7). 
Naturally Bartolomeo modified the expression of the Virgin by his usual tendency to give a strong 
accent to the ridge of her nose. 

Around 1411 Bartolomeo’s style underwent a change. This change began in the documented 
Crucifix of Santa Maria Nuova of 1411 (Fig. 10) and is also visible in Cod. A 69 in the Bargello 
Museum, which also comes from Santa Maria Nuova (Fig. 12). The Resurrection on fol. 2 of 
Cod. A 69 may be singled out not because of its quality, but because it shows a great resemblance 
to the scene with the same subject on fol. 8 of the Sant’Egidio Missal (Fig. 13), and at the same 


53. See note 47. Simone also illuminated for San Miniato al Monte a Missal in 
54. ART BULLETIN, XL, 1958, p. 182. 1386-1387 and some Antiphonaries in 1387-1389 (asF, Con- 
55- Salmi, of.cit., p. 47, note to pl. LXI. venti Soppressi 168, San Bartolomeo a Monteoliveto, vol. 141, 


56. Don Simone Camaldolese was probably a monk in his San Miniato al Monte, Libro Uscita 1377-1393, unnumbered 
native Siena and later came to Florence. His identification with folios for the years 1386-1389). So far I have been unable 


Don Simone Stefani, who became a monk at Santa Maria to locate the San Miniato choir books. Milanesi also tells us 
degli Angeli in 1386, proposed by Milanesi, has rightly been that Don Simone worked in 1426 for Santa Lucia dei Magnoli, 
rejected by D’Ancona on the grounds that Don Simone was information I have not checked (Vasari, Vite, ed. Milanesi, 11, 
already a monk when he signed a manuscript in 1381 (P. 1878, p. 22 n. 2). If the latter information is correct, Don 
D’Ancona, of.cit., 1, p. 15). His activity in Florence is Simone was a contemporary of Lorenzo Monaco, and not his 
documented between 1381 and 1389 at Santa Croce, San master, as it has been stated. 

Pancrazio, Santa Maria del Carmine and San Miniato. The 57. ASF, Santa Maria Nuova, vol. 4436, Uscita C (1381- 
San Pancrazio choir books, now in the Laurenziana, have been 1383), fol. 33. 

discussed by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., 1, p. 14, and 11, Nos. 53-56. 58. It is reproduced in Ciaranfi, op.cit., p. 391, fig. 12. I 


For the Santa Croce choir books, still in place, see P. D’Ancona, base my attribution of this miniature to Don Simone on a 
op.cit., 1, pp. 14-15 and n. 1, and 11, Nos. 256-260. For the documented illumination on fol. 88 of Antiphonary Q from 
Carmine choir books, now in the San Marco Museum, Inv. Santa Maria del Carmine, now in San Marco, Inv. 572 (see 
571) $725 575) §77, 578, 579, I have found payments to Don note 56). The head of the Virgin in the two works has the 
Simone dated 1389-1390 (Ask, Conventi Soppressi 113, Santa same shape and features. 

Maria del Carmine, Entrata e Uscita, vol. 82, fol. 155). Don 
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time it shows in the sleeping guards the same hard profile as in the documented Crucifix (Fig. 10). 
The Resurrection in the Sant’Egidio Missal (Fig. 13) reduces the iconography to the essentials and 
shows only the figure of Christ holding the crossed banner of the Resurrection. This figure is almost 
identical to the one in Cod. A 69. The body of Christ has the same curve, the same cutting edge 
in the drapery—especially in the left side and in the bottom hem—the same foreshortening in 
the feet, and the same shape. The folds show the same pockets on Christ’s abdomen. However, the 
figure of Christ is more rigid in Cod. A 69; and its squatter proportions are underlined by the 
frontal position of the head. Although the great similarities with the Sant’Egidio Missal point to 
the same hand, the inferior quality of Cod. A 69 points to a slightly earlier date. This earlier date 
is also suggested by the greater hardness of modeling, a feature which the guards in the Resur- 
rection (Fig. 12) share with the documented Crucifix of 1411 (Fig. 10). Compare especially 
Christ’s head (Fig. 10) with that of the right guard in the miniature (Fig. 12). The change of style 
which occurred in 1411 is the appearance of Renaissance elements. I have already mentioned the 
use of foreshortening and the plastic quality in the body of one of the Magi on fol. 57 of Cod. 
G 73 (Fig. 7). The Resurrection in Cod. A 69 (Fig. 12) reveals space around the figures as well 
as a plastic treatment in the bodies. The rocky ledge where the warriors are placed shows the same 
perspective as the sarcophagus, and this creates a definite space in the lower part of the illumination. 
Another Renaissance element is the unified treatment of light and space which give definite volume 
to the figure. We see this feature in the Santa Maria Nuova Crucifix dated 1411 (Fig. 10). A 
first hint in this direction had already appeared in the Squarcialupi manuscript (Fig. 6), but there 
the strong tilting of the ground and the flattening of the figure still linked the forms to the Gothic 
style. If our dating of Cod. A 69 and G 73 in 1411 is correct, we would have here the first appear- 
ance of Renaissance forms in Florentine illumination. 

The signed Missal of Sant’Egidio by Bartolomeo di Fruosino has been attributed to Lorenzo 
Monaco in spite of the evidence of the signature (the files of the photographers Cipriani and 
Alinari in Florence bear both names). The Crucifix of Santa Maria Nuova has also been attributed 
to Lorenzo. As it is exhibited side by side with a Crucifix by Lorenzo,” which also comes from 
Santa Maria Nuova and therefore a confusion is possible, it is important that the basic differences 
between the two works be pointed out. This discussion is essential because Bartolomeo’s Crucifix 
is the only documented work besides the signed Sant’Egidio Missal. In Lorenzo’s Crucifix the fea- 
tures and the modeling of the torso are the same as those of the figure of Christ in Lorenzo’s Pieta 
(also in the Accademia), which is dated 1404. But the study of light on the flesh and drapery, and 
the soft texture given to the hair date it closer to the Prophets in the Monteoliveto Altarpiece 
(1406-1410). For this reason I am inclined to date Lorenzo’s Crucifix around 1410. I consider it 
the direct model of Bartolomeo’s Crucifix. In Lorenzo’s painting the movement and expression of 
the head and body are unified, and although the features are contracted by pain, they are not dis- 
torted. The head bends gently over the shoulders, weighted down by an infinite lassitude. A 
spiritual beauty distinguishes it from Bartolomeo’s physical uglinéss. Notice also how beautifully 
the loincloth drapes Christ’s thighs and then forms a swirl, emphasizing the bent knees and the 
muscular tension in the legs. In Lorenzo’s Crucifix the gathered folds of the swirl mark a climax 
of tension. In Bartolomeo’s Crucifix there is a contradiction in the knit brows and distended eyelids, 
in the bitter mouth and the relaxed body, in the agitated folds forming a swirl and the calm 
treatment of the drapery in the loincloth on Christ’s body. The body is distorted only in certain 
parts, and the movement is not consistent. The head is placed on the shoulders without any real 
understanding of muscles and articulation, and we feel that the graphic treatment of the hair is 


59. Lorenzo’s Crucifix is discussed in Procacci, op.cit., p. 42, dall’?Ospedale di Santa Maria Nuova nel luglio del 1900.” 
N. 3153: “Lorenzo Monaco: Crocifisso sagomato. I] Berenson For the critic’s opinion on Bartolomeo’s Crucifix, see note 9. 
lo ritiene del Maestro. Il Golzio opera probabilmente di scuola, Both Crucifixes have been attributed to Lorenzo Monaco or his 
a cui l’attribuisce anche il Van Marle. Pervenne nelle Gallerie school. 
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displayed to hide the joining of the arm to the chest—the odd relation between head, neck, and 
shoulders that we already noticed in the Moses of Corale 13, the St. Paul of Corale 8 and the 
Apostles of Corale 7 in the Laurentian Library. If a comparison with Lorenzo’s Crucifix marks the 
latter’s superiority, it is not our purpose to criticize Bartolomeo’s creation, but rather to understand 
it. If we disregard the details, the positive qualities in Bartolomeo’s Crucifix are the strong and 
bitter expression in the face, the great freedom in the graphic treatment of the hair, and the swirl 
of the drapery. The Crucifix repeats features we saw in Cod. G 73 (Figs. 7 and 8) and Cod. A 69 
(Fig. 12) in the Bargello Museum. There are traces of repainting on Christ’s abdomen, but his 
head is untouched, and it is one of the most powerful creations by Bartolomeo di Fruosino.” 
The expressionism of the Crucifix from Santa Maria Nuova (Fig. 10) is more strongly em- 
phasized in a miniature of the Crucifixion on fol. 160v of Cod. D in Santa Maria Nuova (Fig. 11)" 
where Christ’s body is even more bent and distorted by pain. His muscles are more tense, and the 
wide swirl in his loincioth appears to be agitated by a violent wind. The lance and the stick with 
a sponge are planted in water symmetrically on either side of the Cross in the miniature, following 
an iconographic theme which appeared in a fresco with the Entombment, attributed to a follower 
of Taddeo Gaddi, in the Church of Santa Croce in Florence.” The violence of expression and the 
plastic treatment of the swirl of drapery are unusual in Florentine painting and may possibly have 
been imported from Emilia, where they frequently appear together. We find them in a signed 
Crucifixion by Jacopo Avanzi in the Galleria Colonna in Rome,” in the Ferrarese frescoes in 
Pomposa,”* and in a signed illumination by Niccold di Giacomo da Bologna.” The contacts between 
Florence and Bologna must have been more active than has been surmised heretofore.” 
Sometimes Bartolomeo’s drapery shows the cutting edges and deep cavities which recall wood 
carving. See the ssumption of the Virgin on fol. 124v of Cod. B in Santa Maria Nuova™ and the 
St. Egidio from the signed Missal (Fig. 2). In other works he shows a smooth surface and a 
greater plasticity in the figures. I would ascribe to him two illuminations on fols. 11 and 129v™ 
and figures in the decoration of fols. tov, 125v (Fig. 14), 153v and 156v, of Cod. H 74. The 
manuscript has been attributed to Lorenzo Monaco, but I have pointed out that Matteo Torelli 
and Bartolomeo di Iruosino also had their share in Cod. H 74, and I have dated Lorenzo’s share 
around 1423-1424.°" The manuscript was illustrated with the usual procedure: the miniatures were 


60. Dr. Offner kindly informed me that this Crucifix was now returned to Santa Maria Nuova. 


originally painted on both sides, and that the back was cut 62. A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, v, Milan, 1907, 
off at an uncertain date and is now in San Giuseppe (he was p. 551, fig. 449. This motif became widespread in the ico- 
not sure of the location, which is instead Careggi). I have nography of the Dead Christ with the Symbols of the Passion. 
seen the Careggi Crucifix only in a photograph, and it does An example can be seen in the Oblate frescoes, which are 
not seem to be by Bartolomeo di Fruosino, although it is hard wrongly attributed to Lorenzo Monaco (see R. van Marle, 
to pass judgment on the work on account of its heavy re- The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 1x, The 
painting. Dr. Marvin Eisenberg’s opinion on the two sides of Hague, 1927, p. 123, fig. 79). 


the Santa Maria Nuova Cross (Accademia and Careggi) is 
that: “the front is by a follower of L.M. and the back seems 
to be an adaptation of the shape to a crude imitation of the 
type.” The problem of Crosses is confused by the existence in 
San Giuseppe of another Cross attributed to Lorenzo Monaco, 
which also had a painted back, according to Paatz (W. and 
E. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz, Frankfurt, 11, 1941, p. 366 
and n. 50; III, 1952, p. 313 and n. 18), which until 1931 was 
hanging in the Compagnia della Croce al Tempio, near San 
Giuseppe. Dr. Eisenberg informs me that the Croce al Tempio 
Cross is now also in San Giuseppe, and that it “has no direct 
connection with the art of Lorenzo Monaco.” It is not the 
back of the first San Giuseppe Cross because it is turned in the 
same direction. I am grateful to Dr. Eisenberg both for the 
information and for showing me his photographs of the four 
crosses. 

61. This miniature is reproduced by Salmi, of.cit., pl. Lvb 
and ascribed to a follower of Lorenzo Monaco. The manu- 
scripts of Santa Maria Nuova were temporarily removed to 
the Convent of the Oblate, then taken to Careggi, and have 


63. Van Marle, of.cit., 1V, 1924, p. 417, fig. 209. 

64. Ibid., p. 493, fig. 249. 

65. New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, Ordo Missae, 
M. 800, fol. 39v. It is reproduced in Italian Manuscripts in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library . . . Catalogue Compiled by 
Meta Harrsen and George K. Boyce, with an introduction by 
Bernard Berenson, New York, 1953, pl. 4. 

66. A Bolognese illuminator, Cherubino da Bologna, signed 
an illumination in the Cini Collection which stylistically be- 
longs in the Florentine school of the late 14th century (P. 
Toesca, Monumenti e studi per la storia della miniatura 
italiana, I. La Collezione di Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, 1930, pp. 
131-132, No. cxxx, pls. cxxrx-cxxx). Florentine illuminations, 
on the other hand, are now in the Library in Bologna. A 
Pentecost on fol. 159v of Graduale 30 in the Museo Civico in 
Bologna is reproduced by Salmi, of.cit., pl. LIx. 

67. This illumination is unpublished. 

68. Reproduced in P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. L. 

69. ART BULLETIN, XL, 1958, p. 182 and n. 30. 
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painted after the completion of the decoration. Therefore, I would date Bartolomeo’s figures in 
the decoration earlier than those by Lorenzo, that is, earlier than 1423-1424. Bartolomeo’s illumina- 
tions are particularly broad and plastic in Cod. H 74 and I wonder whether this is due to the in- 
fluence of Starnina, who had died around 1415, to the influence of Masaccio, Masolino, and Fra 
Angelico, who were beginning to make their impact in these years, or to the influence of some other 
artist. Clearly there was a different influence from that of Lorenzo Monaco at work, one which, 
however, underlies the work. For the attribution to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, compare the head of 
the youth on fol. 125v (Fig. 14) with that of the infant Mary on fol. 48 of Corale ro (Fig. 5), 
or with the turbaned youth receiving alms from St. Egidio (Fig. 3), who have also similar elon- 
gated hands. Compare again the head of the lower Prophet on fol. ro4v of Cod. H 74”° with that 
of the oldest Magus on fol. 57 of Cod. G 73 (Fig. 7). 

In the Santa Trinita Altarpiece by Lorenzo Monaco there is a striking difference between 
the two Prophets in medallions and the rest of the work. Not much attention has been paid to 
them on account of their secondary position and damaged condition. Therefore, they have passed 
as a work by Lorenzo Monaco. However, the poor foreshortening of the arm and shoulder of the 
left Prophet points to a follower, and the expanded forms are unlike other works by Lorenzo. 
They recall instead the figures in Cod. H 74 (Fig. 14) by Bartolomeo di Fruosino, and for this 
reason I would ascribe them to this artist and date them in the same period of Cod. H 74, that is, 
in the early 1420's. The fluid looping in the drapery is also his characteristic (see Figs. 1, 3 and 8). 
Since the Prophets are part of an altarpiece by Lorenzo Monaco, naturally they had to rely more 
closely on the artist’s models, and possibly were also designed by Lorenzo. The crossed arms on 
the left Prophet’s chest is one of Lorenzo’s characteristic poses for worship (Fig. 9). 

An illuminated page (Fig. 15) in an Antiphonary from Santa Maria del Carmine (San Marco 
Museum, Inv. 576, fol. 52)" is very close to the signed Missal of Sant’Egidio. Professor Salmi called 
it the work of an unknown late Gothic Florentine artist, but by now we are familiar with Barto- 
lomeo’s style and we can attribute this work to him. The border decoration has the long tendrils 
that are characteristic of Florentine illumination around 1420—a beginning of this trend is visible 
in the Squarcialupi manuscript (Fig. 6). Under the initial letter V is depicted the abbot of Santa 
Maria del Carmine who commissioned the manuscript (Fig. 15). His head is a vivid and expressive 
portrait, and its individualization and plasticity would make it almost belong to the Renaissance. 
Let us remember that the art of portraiture was introduced in the Renaissance as a consequence of 
the renewed interest in man. His body, on the other hand, shows the disembodied forms and elonga- 
tion of the Gothic style. In the bas-de-page is depicted a lovely putto, playing with a rattle and a 
mock-horse, seated in a leafy medallion, with birds on either side. Busts of the Prophets Elijah 
and Elisha, the alleged founders of the Carmelite Order, are shown in the lower corners. In the 
initial V is depicted the Virgin of the Assumption Giving Her Belt to St. Thomas,"* another scene 
which has been connected with the founding of the Carmelite Order. This emphasis on Carmelite 
glories seems to indicate that the manuscript was made for the Consecration of Santa Maria del 
Carmine in 1422. Other features in the illumination also point to this date. The abbot who com- 
missioned from Masaccio the fresco with the Consecration of the Church of Santa Maria del 
Carmine is depicted in the illumination. The miniature shows close stylistic similarities with the 
Sant’Egidio Missal, which was made for the Consecration of that Church in 1420. The putto in 
the bas-de-page should date in the 1420's. 

Three versions of this putto are known to me: in the Carmelite Missal, in the frontispiece of 
Corale 3 in the Laurentian Library (both in leafy medallions), and on the back of a birthplate 


70. See note 67. Bosco da Panzano—who, incidentally, was not an illuminator 
71. Letter V, with its miniature, is reproduced by Salmi, (G. Bacchi, “Miniatori Carmelitani,’ J/ Monte Carmelo, 
op.cit., pl. L1Xa. The whole page is reproduced in a very bad July 1924, pp. 156-160 and September 1924, pp. 197-199). 


article by Bacchi, where Cod. 576 is attributed to Michele del 
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dated 1428 now in the New York Historical Society.” I am unable to tell which is the earliest, 
or whether they all rely on a common prototype. Corale 3 bears the date 1409, but this date only 
indicates the completion of the ornamentation; the illumination dates later. The birthplate in 
the New York Historical Society transforms the playful gesture of the putto into an obscene gesture 
and substitutes a landscape for the leafy medallion. Since the other two versions are identical, the 
birthplate is possibly a later version. In that case the putto in the Carmelite Missal dates before 
1428. At any rate, Bartolomeo uses the motif with his usual taste for the decorative. Naturally the 
putto has the wide open eyes and the emphasized ridge of the nose which we have already noticed 
are characteristic of Bartolomeo di Fruosino. The head of the Madonna in the initial V“ on the 
same page is almost a copy of that of a Cardinal to the right of the Consecration of St. E gidio in 
the signed Missal. Furthermore, the two Prophets in the lower corners of the page resemble those 
‘by Lorenzo Monaco in Cod. H 74 in the Bargello, which I have dated 1423-1424.” 

We shall pass over the Trinity of Cod. 1 in Santa Maria Nuova because of its poor quality.” 
Its only point of interest is the date 1422 inscribed in the manuscript, which affords us another 
fixed point for Bartolomeo’s chronology. In Cod. F 72 in the Bargello Museum there is a consid- 
erable difference between the single Saints and the scenes. The former are stronger and coarser; 
the latter are more elegant. It is possible that Bartolomeo painted the scenes after he had com- 
pleted the Saints. The scenes are ordered according to their liturgical sequence and are devoted to 
the life of the Virgin: Annunciation (fol. 24v, March 25); Death and Assumption of the Virgin 
(fol. 54v, August 15) and Birth of the Virgin (fol. 61v, September 8). The cycle ends with Christ 
and the Virgin in a Glory, on fol. 76v." The Death of the Virgin was probably illuminated first. 
The Nativity and Annunciation (Vig. 16) are the masterpieces of the artist in this manuscript. Here 
Bartolomeo fully displays his decorative skill, and the dynamic swirl of the drapery matches the 
precious decoration in the architecture and the bizarre and cutting shape of the bird which opens 
its wings as if to support the foundation of the illumination. The opaque colors, characteristic of 
Bartolomeo, become lighter and more vivid, giving to the scene the dry and dusty atmosphere of 
a hot summer day. The dynamic swirl in the drapery derives from works by Lorenzo Monaco 
which date about 1414 (for example, the San Procolo Annunciation and the Santa Maria degli 
Angeli Coronation), but the iconography is derived from an earlier image, the hallowed An- 
nunciation in SS. Annunziata, which, according to tradition, was completed by an Angel.” 

Around 1430 Bartolomeo’s style becomes “impressionistic.” The word is probably not a felicitous 
one, since it has been linked with a specific trend in late nineteenth century painting. What I mean 
is that the artist gives us the impression of a face by means of spots of color, and that he discards the 
contour line, o1 else gives it greater width in certain parts and eliminates it in others. Sometimes the 
work looks like a mosaic. The weakening in Bartolomeo’s eyesight might be responsible for this 
change in technique (he was nearing seventy), but I think that the cause is rather to be found in 
works produced by Lorenzo Monaco’s circle. A similar treatment of the figure appears in some 
Prophets in the frame of Lorenzo’s Coronation dated 1414. The Prophets are not by Lorenzo 
Monaco, but I am unable to state who is the artist. Lorenzo also discarded the contour line in his 
latest works, sometimes using what I have termed a “crepuscular” light, where the forms only 
half emerge from the shadow. It is a very interesting investigation in the realm of optics which 
will be realized in its full extent only in the Baroque period. Instead of experimenting with the 


72. A complete set of photographs of Corale 3 can be seen Zanobi Strozzi, Bibliofilia, Lx1, 1959, Disp. 1, pp. 34-36 n. 1. 


in the Morgan Library. The birthplate in the Historical So- 74. See note 71. 
ciety is reproduced by M. Salmi, “Aggiunte al Tre e Quattro- 75. ART BULLETIN, XL, 1958, p. 181. 
cento fiorentino,” Rivista d’Arte, XV1, 1934, Pp. 175, fig. 8. 76. See note 24. 
73. We can roughly distinguish two trends in Corale 3: 77. Reproduced by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. XLv. 
an earlier one by Lorenzo Monaco, and a later one in the 78. Another illumination on fol. 141v of Cod. F 72 is 


wake of Fra Angelico, The putto in the bas-de-page of Corale reproduced by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. XLVI. 
3 seems to fall between these two trends: see my article on 
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construction of forms by means of light, or half-light, Bartolomeo experiments with color. These 
experiments are also made by Battista di Biagio Sanguigni, who actually imitates mosaic. The use 
of the camera obscura will lead to similar results much later in the work of Vermeer. It is hard to 
tell whether Bartolomeo used this technique consistently in his later period, since his dated works 
are so few. I have placed in his late years all the works that show this technique, but their chro- 
nology is by no means assured. 

Conv. Soppr. 457 in the Laurentian Library, which shows the impressionistic technique, can be 
dated after 1426, for on fol. 361v there is a copy of Masaccio’s Martyrdom of SS. Peter and John 
the Baptist from the predella of the Pisa Altarpiece. The martyrdom of St. John is changed into 
that of St. Paul in the manuscript, for obvious liturgical reasons. This scene™ and the Miracle of 
St. Nicholas on fol. 305v"’ have rightly been praised by D’Ancona and by Longhi,” and were 
considered the work of anonymous Camaldolese artists. I think that they are by Bartolomeo di 
Fruosino, although various influences are here at work. 

Lorenzo Monaco was dead, and his influence—which underlies all Bartolomeo’s works after 
1395—was replaced by the influence of other painters. I think that here Bartolomeo followed 
Giovanni dal Ponte, who had also been a follower of Lorenzo Monaco. For the attribution to 
Bartolomeo, compare the three maidens on fol. 305v with the young Prophet on fol. 125v of Cod. 
H 74 (Fig. 14). The shape of the faces, the expression, the neckline, and the elongated hands are 
the same. This feature was noticed in the signed Missal of St. Egidio and in the Moses of Corale 
13, as was the drapery. Compare also the seated maiden” with the infant Virgin in Corale 10 
(Fig. 5), and notice the way the drapery is treated along their legs. Of course, there is a lapse of 
twenty years between the two works, and some changes have taken place in that time, but the style 
is basically the same. The heads of St. Peter’s tormentors on fol. 361v of Conv. Soppr. 457™ should 
be compared with the head of the Angel in the Annunciation on fol. 24v of Cod. F 72 in the Bargello 
Museum (Fig. 16). For those who still doubt the attribution to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, I shall 
point out the similarities between the elongated body of St. Paul and that of St. Thomas in the 
Carmelite Missal;** between the profile of the abbot in the Carmelite Missal (Fig. 15) and that 
of the man who nails St. Peter’s feet ;** between the body of the crucified St. Peter and that of the 
crucified Christ in Cod. D from Santa Maria Nuova (Fig. 11); between the frontal head of the 
soldier in the Martyrdom of St. Paul and that of the Virgin in the Nativity of fol. 35v of Cod. G 73 
in the Bargello (Fig. 8). Even the rocks in these two illuminations have a similar shape. 

Bartolomeo’s style remains uniform from the beginning to the end of his career but he refines 
it as the years go by. Although he consistently underlines the ugliness of the features, the coarseness 
and strength of the first works are lost in the last, and the artist is at his best a decorator with a 
most vivid imagination. Other noteworthy scenes in the Vallombrosa Breviary are the Youthful 
St. John the Baptist Departing for the Desert on fol. 356v, St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata on 
fol. 443v,” and the Three Marys at the Tomb of Christ on fol. 130v."* On fol. 356v St. John 
the Baptist is followed by two birds, one of which conveniently holds in its beak the first letters 


79. Ibid., p\. Lvb. 83. See note 79. 

80. Ibid., pl. Lva. 84. Salmi, La miniatura fiorentina gotica, pl. LIxa. 

81. Longhi, of.cit., pl. 129, figs. 33 and 34, reproduces the 85. Ibid., pl. Lxb. 
two illuminations on fols. 361v and 305v of Conv. Soppr. 86. P. D’Ancona, of.cit., reproduces on pl. LVI a miniature 
457. On p. 182 n. 15 he compares them with a predella in on fol. 334v of Conv. Soppr. 457. The illumination is also 
Edinburgh, N. 1540, which depicts the Stigmatization of St. reproduced by Salmi, of.cit., pl. Lxa. Although not one of 
Francis and a Miracle of St. Anthony Abbot (his fig. 35). He the happiest creations by the artist, it is by Bartolomeo di 
ascribes the predella to the Camaldolese milieu. The difference Fruosino. The precious inlays in the architecture remind us 
in the rocks and the faces seems to me to point to a later hand of the Annunciation in Cod. F 72 (Fig. 16). There is also the 
and different hand than Conv. Soppr. 457. As for the term impressionistic technique, which we dated in the last period of 
Camaldolese milieu applied to the predella, it is not a defini- the artist. Compare this illumination with Fig. 18. The com- 


tion of style, as there is no Camaldolese style, or of provenance, _ position of the bas-de-page in the two Vallombrosa Breviaries 


as there are no Camaldolese Saints in the predella. 
82. See note 80. 


(Conv. Soppr. 457 and Conv. Soppr. 456) is very similar: 
compare Salmi, of.cét., pls. Lxa and b, with our Fig. 17. 
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of the line on the next page. This scene reminds us of the rules given by the Blessed Giovanni 
Dominici for the education of children: children understand religious scenes best when they are 
enacted by children.“ In other scenes Bartolomeo is more traditional, perhaps because the iconog- 
raphy is more usual. In the Stigmatization of St. Francis Bartolomeo imitated the painting by 
Lorenzo Monaco in the Lanz Collection, now in the Amsterdam Museum.™ In the Three Marys at 
the Tomb he relied on another model by Lorenzo, one of the gables belonging to Fra Angelico’s 
Deposition, now in the San Marco Museum.” Needless to say, the characteristic features of Bar- 
tolomeo di Fruosino are all present here. 

In the Nativity on fol. gv of the Prato Missal (Fig. 17) the face of St. Joseph is built with 
the impressionistic technique and hundreds of colored spots indicate the mass of the beard. The 
latter aspect of the technique had already appeared in the late works of Lorenzo Monaco. The 
usual graphic handling of the drapery and the elongated proportions of the figures are present. 
There is little difference between St. Joseph’s drapery in the Prato Nativity (Fig. 17) and that of 
the Virgin on fol. 35v of Cod. 73 (Fig. 8), between the drapery of the shepherd (Fig. 17) and 
that of the Magi in Cod. G 73 (Fig. 7). Even in the faces the change of technique does not bring 
a change of style. The same shape of the head, the handling of the hair and the expression are 
found in the Angels of the Nativity (Fig. 17), the St. Egidio of the signed Missal dated 1421 (Fig. 
3) and the Angel in the Annunciation of Cod. F 72 in the Bargello (Fig. 16). The rocks over the 
shed in the Nativity (ig. 18) have the same shape and plastic treatment as those in the Crucifixion 
of Corale D (Fig. 11). 

The most beautiful illumination in the Vallombrosa Breviary (Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 456) 
is the Crucifixion of St. Peter on fol. 316v (Fig. 18). The scene is a kind of shorthand repetition of 
the illumination on fol. 361v of Conv. Soppr. 457° and may date somewhat later. Compare St. 
Peter’s tormentors with the Angels in the Prato Nativity (Fig. 17) dated 1435. We have already 
noticed how Bartolomeo simplifies a scene when he repeats it (Figs. 12 and 13). The scene in Conv. 
Soppr. 456 not only simplifies that of Conv. Soppr. 457, but uses more plastic forms and shows 
greater space around the figures. The scene is supported by an elegant and elongated tendril which 
almost looks like wrought iron. The two pyramids of Caius and Cestius limit the space at the 
sides, give depth to the scene by the perspective of their bases, and: identify the place of St. Peter’s 
martyrdom. The scene is treated as if it were a relief, with the space limited to the foreground 
and the absence of a background. 

The Renaissance movement in Florentine illumination was at hand, ushered in mainly by Fra 
Angelico and by some illuminators who used white scroll borders to decorate humanistic books. 
The hints given by Bartolomeo di Fruosino in his late works possibly hastened the process. Naturally 
the reform of painting and sculpture were decisive factors in the transformation of taste in book 
illumination, and the artists of the new generation, trained with humanistic ideas, no longer hesi- 
tated on the edge of this style, as did Bartolomeo di Fruosino. 

Thus far we have followed Bartolomeo’s career step by step in order to substantiate our attribu- 
tions. Let us now consider him in perspective. His style follows closely the style of Lorenzo Monaco 


87. Regola del Governo di Cura familiare, compilato dal 


“Giovannino Battista: A Study in Renaissance Religious Sym- 
Peato Giovanni Dominici . . . , Testo di lingua illustrato da 


bolism,” ART BULLETIN, XXXVII, 1955, pp. 87-90, figs. 6-8. I 


Donato Salvi, Florence, 1860, Pt 1v: “Educazione dei Fan- 
ciulli,” Cap. 1, pp. 130-131: “La prima (regola) si é d’avere di- 
pinture in casa di santi fanciulli o vergini giovinette nelle quali 
il tuo figliuolo ancor nelle fascie, si diletti come simile dal simile 


rapito. . . . Cosi si specchi nel Battista, santo vestito di pelle 
di cammello, fanciullino che entra nel deserto, scherza con gli 
uccelli, succhia le foglie melate, dorme in sulla terra. .. .” 
Although directly based on Dominici’s text, the scene of St. 
John departing for the desert in the Vallombrosan Breviary is 
founded upon an older textual and visual tradition. This ico- 
nography is discussed in an article by Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, 


wish to thank Dr. Panofsky who has called this publication to 
my attention. 

88. Bartolomeo’s illumination with the Stigmatization of 
St. Francis is reproduced by Salmi, of.cit., pl. Lxb and attrib- 
uted to a Florentine Gothic artist. Its model by Lorenzo Monaco 
in the Amsterdam Museum is reproduced by Van Marle, of.cit., 
p. 151, fig. 100. 

89. Bartolomeo’s illumination with the Three Marys at the 
Tomb is unpublished. Its model by Lorenzo Monaco is re- 
produced by Ciaranfi, of.cit., p. 287, fig. 1. 

go. Reproduced by P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pl. Lvb. 
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from the end of the fourteenth century to the death of Lorenzo, around 1424. We find in his work 
ant echo of Lorenzo’s various experiments, from the uncouth creations of the late Trecento to the 
plastic experiments of the beginning of the fifteenth century, and to the linear dynamism in the 
handling of hair and drapery around the middle of the second decade of the Quattrocento. How- 
ever, he was not a slavish imitator of Lorenzo: he made his own experiments in directions which 
did not interest Lorenzo. Lorenzo studied mostly the effect of light on the body; his style was 
distinct from the Renaissance inasmuch as he was not concerned with man’s surroundings, and his 
figures, though plastic, are not placed in space. Bartolomeo, on the other hand, was not particularly 
interested in Lorenzo’s luministic investigations, but he was interested in placing his figures in space. 
We notice this trend in his style already in 1411, if our dating of his works is correct. Had Bar- 
tolomeo been consistent in his spatial investigations he would have been one of the leaders in 
Florentine illumination of the Renaissance. However, his concern with decoration and fluid line 
absorbed his interest and made him often discard plastic effects. He was again concerned with 
space and plastic forms in his late works, but then his attempts were no longer a novelty, because 
around 1430-1435 many other artists used the new Renaissance concepts. After Lorenzo’s death 
Bartolomeo is influenced by other artists, especially Giovanni dal Ponte. At that time his style is 
more markedly in the Renaissance trend. The proportions in the figures are less elongated, and 
the faces reveal an experiment in the technique that I have termed impressionistic, but Lorenzo’s 
influence is still at work, especially in the linear treatment of the drapery. This influence is like a 
leitmotif in Bartolomeo’s style; he plays his own variations. Not only is Bartolomeo’s style readily 
identifiable among the various followers of Lorenzo Monaco, but it stands out for its uncouth 
strength, the wide range of imagination in the decoration, and the expressionism in the faces. His 
writhing figures and the whirlwind of his draperies and locks of hair are unforgettable. 

If we consider Bartolomeo’s position in his own time, we notice that although he was not a 
first-rate artist, he made a considerable impact on account of his long life and vast production. 
Traces of his style are evident even in the second half of the fifteenth century. By mixing old 
and new he appealed to artists of different currents; he was as attractive to the avant-garde move- 
ment for his use of plastic forms as he was to the more traditional artists by his continuation of 
the Gothic forms of Lorenzo Monaco. The style of younger artists, such as Bartolomeo Varnucci, 
Battista di Biagio Sanguigni, and Francesco di Guccio could hardly be understood if we did not 
know Bartolomeo di Fruosino’s style.” 

Our study of Bartolomeo brings us to the conclusion that there was no School of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli. Most of the illuminations attributed to that school are really the work of our artist, 
and we cannot make a basic distinction between Camaldolese art and the art produced in the same 
period in Florence and outside the city for monasteries of different orders, as well as for lay 
collectors. Compare the Sant’Egidio Missal (Figs. 2, 3 and 13) of Camaldolese provenance, with 


gt. These three artists will be discussed in my two forth- Florence, Inv. 616, fol. 4. The putto is noteworthy because it 
coming books: Miniatura e miniatori a Firenze... , and La_ is a pagan subject in a liturgical book, because it is inserted 


Miniatura fiorentina del Rinascimento, Reproductions of their in a white scroll decoration with a humanistic capital, and 
documented works will be found there. Bartolomeo Varnucci because it is painted in the impressionistic technique used by 


(1409-1479) is known to have illuminated with his brother 
Giovanni a Lectionary in four volumes (Laurenziana, Edili 
144-147) dated 1446-1448. The documentation shows that 
several artists were at work on this manuscript. Bartolomeo, the 
chief illuminator in the book, had an enormous production. His 
earliest works follow closely the style of late works by Bar- 
tolomeo di Fruosino, and a confusion is possible. Battista di 
Biagio Sanguigni (1393-1451) is known through a docu- 
mented Antiphonary in the Collection of Prince Tommaso 
Corsini in Florence, published by Toesca (“Manoscritti miniati 
della Biblioteca del Principe Corsini a Firenze,” Rassegna 
@’ Arte, 17, 1917, pp. 127-128, figs. 9-11). On the basis of 
this manuscript, I attribute to him a winged putto in a choir 
book from Monteoliveto, now in the San Marco Museum in 


Bartolomeo di Fruosino in his late works. It may be evidence 
of direct contacts between the two artists. Francesco di Guccio 
(1414-1480/4) has been until now unknown. He illuminated 
several manuscripts for the Church of Santissima Annunziata 
in 1422, and in that same year he was in the workshop of 
Francesco d’Antonio del Cherico, then engaged on work for 
the Cathedral of Florence. I attribute to Francesco di Guccio 
a Resurrection of Christ (Laurenziana, Edili 149, fol. 3v). 
His style is more advanced than that of Bartolomeo Varnucci 
or Battista Sanguigni. I would date this miniature more than 
zo years later than Varnucci’s and Sanguigni’s illuminations 
mentioned above, but he shows a surprising mixture of archaic 
features—due to the influence of Bartolomeo di Fruosino— 
and of Renaissance forms. 
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the Carmelite Missal now in San Marco,” and with the Squarcialupi manuscript which was made 
for private use (Fig. 6). Compare the two Vallombrosan Breviaries (Fig. 18)”* with the Prato 
Missal (Fig. 18). Even for marginal decoration, time is more important than provenance, and 
we cannot speak of a School of Santa Maria degli Angeli.’* The ascription of manuscripts to the 
sume illuminator on the basis of similar border decoration has the same claim as the ascription of 
paintings to the same artist because they have the same frame, or of manuscripts to the same 
illuminators because they were written by the same scribe.”* In the so-called School of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli we must disregard contingent factors and examine instead the basic factors of time 
and authorship. As in a later period the style attributed to Filippo di Matteo Torelli includes the 
personalities of Don Giusto Vallombrosano, Antonio di Niccold di Lorenzo, Ser Ricciardo di Nanni 
and other artists who used the same borders as Torelli; and as the style attributed to Francesco 
d’Antonio del Cherico includes such artists as Gherardo, Bartolomeo della Gatta and Ser Benedetto 
di Silvestro,”* and other artists who at certain moments of their career used the same borders, so too, 
the School of Santa Maria degli Angeli includes lay painters as well as monks from different orders, 
and has different characteristics at different times. The style of the artists who worked at the end 
of the fourteenth century for the monasteries of Santa Croce, San Pancrazio, Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, Santa Maria Novella, San Pier Maggiore, etc.—Silvestro dei Gherarducci, the Maestro 
delle Canzoni, Don Simone Camaldolese, Lorenzo Monaco, Paolo Soldini—shows a uniform char- 
acter and late Gothic forms which distinguish it from the style of artists who worked between 1400 
and 1430 in the wake of Lorenzo Monaco: Matteo Torelli, Bartolomeo di Fruosino, Rossello di 
Jacopo Franchi, Giovanni dal Ponte, etc. These artists are responsible for manuscripts which have 
been considered as School of Santa Maria degli Angeli, as well as for some of the Dante manuscripts 
which have been considered as more particularly belonging to the fifteenth century. The distinction 
is not one of category, but must be sought in the style of the artists. In the early fifteenth century 
we already find experiments in the direction of the Renaissance, and the style of the minor artists 
who worked at this time helps to bridge the gap between Gothic and Renaissance. The experiments 
were by no means consistent, and new forms were often taken up once and then discarded, or 
several attempts were made, and then old forms resumed. We have seen these changes occur in 
the case of Bartolomeo di Fruosino. It is a period of unrest and unstability, in style as well as in 
politics. Florence was torn during that period by a terrible war with the Visconti, and its very 
independence was threatened, but it is the crucible where the Renaissance was created. Only 
through a study of the minor personalities who worked for monasteries of different orders as well 
as for private commissions will we reach an understanding of Florentine illumination. For the 
moment our knowledge of the early fifteenth century is a hopeless jumble. Distinctions made in 
iconography and subject, or in kinds of border are no help in studies of style. To disentangle the 
problem takes time and patience. The archives have to be scanned for documentation, and the 
works have to be re-examined in the light of the new evidence. We must bring to light several 
personalities at work in that period, try to date their works, compare them, and only then will we 
be able to determine what really happened. My study of Bartolomeo di Fruosino is meant to be a 
first step in this investigation. 

HUNTER COLLEGE 


g2. Salmi, of.cit., pl. Lixa (detail): the head of the Virgin both written by Don Michele Vallombrosano and are now in 


is a copy of that of the Cardinal to the right of the Consecration 
of St. Egidio in the signed Missal, fol. 61Vv. 

93. P. D’Ancona, of.cit., pls. Lva and b and Lv1; Salmi, 
op.cit., pls. Lxa and b. 

94. Yet Salmi uses it for two manuscripts which do not come 
from Santa Maria degli Angeli (op.cit., pls. xLvi1I and XLIx), 
just as Longhi (see note g) had spoken of a “Camaldolese 
milieu” for a predella in Edinburgh. 

g5. Ciaranfi (op.cit., pp. 383-396) attributed Codices C 
and D in Prato to the same illuminator, The manuscripts were 


the Cathedral of Prato. Cod. D comes from the Church of 
Santo Stefano in Prato and is dated 1429. Documents of com- 
mission attribute it to Matteo Torelli (see note 33). Cod. C 
comes from the Church of San Fabiano in Prato and is dated 
1435. I attribute it to Bartolomeo di Fruosino, but have been 
unable so far to trace the documents of San Fabiano. 

96. These artists will also be discussed in my forthcoming 
books. They all worked at the end of the fifteenth century. A 
discussion of their style is postponed for the moment, as it has 
no direct bearing on the problem of Bartolomeo di Fruosino. 
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(Bildarchiv photo: Marburg) 


Talenci 24. Vrancke van der Stockt, Presentation of the Virgin, 


(From Max J. Friedlander, Die Altniede 


23. Vrancke van der Stockt, Last Judgment. Valencia, 24. 
Ayuntamiento (photo: Mas) 


22. Rogier van der Weyden, Sacraments Altar. Antwerp, Mus. Royal (gg 
fy Berlin, 1924, pl. LXVIII, fig. 83) 


25. Petrus Christus, Nativity. Washington, National Gallery 
(Courtesy National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection) 


26. Gerard David, St. Anne Altarpiece. Washington, National Gallery 
(Courtesy National Gallery of Art, Widener Collection) 
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‘29. Hans Memling, Madonna and Child with Angels. Washington, National 30. Gerard David, Madonna Enthroned. Paris, Louvre 
Gallefy of Art (Courtesy National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection) (Copyright A.C.L. Brussels) 


31. Hans Memling, Jan Floreins Triptych, exterior. Bruges, Hospital of St. John 
(Copyright A.C.L. Brussels ) 


THE ARCH MOTIF IN NETHERLANDISH 
PAINTING OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


A STUDY IN CHANGING RELIGIOUS IMAGERY 


KARL M. BIRKMEYER 


PART TWO* 


HE Granada-Miraflores Altar and the St. John Altar are the only two instances in which 

Rogier van der Weyden makes use of the complete arch motif, but the motif was. taken 

over by his direct and indirect followers. The first, as is so frequently noticeable in the 
history of art, rather misunderstand a given form, and by their misunderstanding help the later 
viewer to understand the reasoning of its originator. 

The artist of the pseudo-Cambrai Altar, now usually identified as Vrancke van der Stockt (Figs. 
19-21),'"* creates a genuine pastiche consisting of several Rogierian motifs and ideas. The Altar is 
a triptych with moveable wings which, naturally, are narrower than the central panel. Therefore, 
one great formal advantage of Rogier’s scheme cannot be used: sameness of size in all three panels 
and immoveability of the wings, which preserves one single surface plane for the entire altar. For 
Rogier, those were the prerequisites for the formal effectiveness of his triple arches. It is true, 
Vrancke slightly changes the arches on the wings. The bays with colonnettes of the central arch are 
replaced by thin pilaster-like strips on high plinths which go over, in the arch proper, into purely 
two-dimensional bands. If this change distinguishes between wings and center, it destroys at the 
same time the chance for architectural unification of all three panels. 

The lateral arches vacillate between architectural features with depth (see the moldings above 
the spandrels) and flat, band-like ornamentation (see the tracery near the springing of the arch). 
The volumes of the baldachins contrast sharply with the flatness of these archivolts. The baldachins 
of all three panels are rendered in foreshortening. The artist means to be more “accurate” in his 
concern for perspective than Rogier whose “incorrectness” is based on his concern with the unified 
surface plane. The arch of the central panel is more consistent in volume and relief. If the spandrels 
above the arch follow somewhat those of the Mary Altar in that they help in completing a 
rectangular picture format, the artist has the vertical “picture” moldings rise from plinths. That 
means he ties them in, illogically, with the architectural motif of the lateral buttresses with balda- 
chins and pinnacles. Still, the predominant effect, so far, is that of a church portal. That, however, 
is negated by the tracery in the upper corners which is located in front of the portal, whereas in the 
Mary Altar it belongs to the arch and remains within the same plane as the arch. In other words, 
Stockt superimposes onto the arch-portal motif Rogier’s shrine motif from the Prado Deposition, 
and he even tries to explain the connection between the two conflicting motifs: the two major 
branches of the valance spring from a molding which is part of the lateral buttresses, and they flow 
into a horizontal molding which continues the shrine idea, serving, as it does, the function of a 
painted frame. 


* Part One of this article was published in the preceding 111. G. Hulin de Loo was the first to suggest this identifica- 
issue (XLII, 1961, pp. 1-20) and footnotes and illustrations tion; cf. “Vrancke van der Stockt,” in Biographie nationale 
are numbered continuously throughout both parts of the article. de Belgique, xxiv, Brussels, 1926-1929, p. 66. 
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The structural logic in Rogier’s symbolism is gone. The meaningful inventions of Rogier have 


become pure decorations which in their heapings and combinations have turned meaningless even 
as decoration. All these features express a curious uncertainty about the different motifs, about 
their real function. And the same indiscriminate borrowing occurs in the setting of the central 
scene. Obviously, the pseudo-Cambrai Altar goes back to Rogier’s Sacraments Altar at Antwerp 
(Fig. 22), where the latter master, significantly enough, did not use the elaborate arch-portal 
motif, avoiding thus the awkward combination of exterior view with interior view, or, as it were, 
a view into a church through its portal.’ But the church interior, including choir-screen and inci 
dental figures, represents a strange amalgamation of Jan van Eyck’s Madonna in the Church and 
Rogier’s church, trying to improve on both. The three columns of the right arcade are distinctly 
indicated, although their perspective is not co-ordinated with that of the choir-screen nor with that 
of the choir clerestory. But if in Jan’s and Rogier’s paintings the church setting functions within 
the context of the subjects represented, here it has lost to a great extent this meaningful purpose." 

The Calvary which Rogier places in the nave is set under the arch, the church being more a 
backdrop than literal symbol for the Church which was founded by Christ’s sacrifice. Rogier con- 
trasts the supernatural scale of his Christ with the offering of the Eucharist on the main altar, i.e., 
the unique religious-historical event with its symbolical reiteration in the Mass. Stockt also depicts 
the Eucharist, dividing it into the Elevation of the Host and the Communion, but both scenes are 
obscured by the foreground and they have lost the aspect of the main, basic rite by his articulation 
of the choir-screen: by using its lateral arches for two altars he covers up that area of space which 
would give him difficulties for depiction, the choir. The central passageway reveals a small part 
of an altar with a priest in front of it and a portion of a wall with an aedicula. Apparently three 
altars are referred to and precisely this splitting of the Eucharist annihilates that meaningful 
correlation of Crucifixion and Eucharist in Rogier’s painting. By having the other six sacraments 
performed in the aisles of the same church, Rogier expresses their dependence on the Eucharist. 
Stockt depicts them as tableaux—in the double meaning of paintings and living pictures—on the 
buttresses flanking the arch: from top down, to the left Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Orders, to the 
right Marriage, Penance, and Extreme Unction.™™* 

In other words, the sacraments are transferred to the framework of the altar, they do not belong 
to the same spatial reality as the Eucharist within the church, nor are they brought into direct 
relation with the Crucified. The arch itself separates them from Christ. Within the archivolt 
another series of six tableaux depicts scenes from the Passion of Christ: beginning at the lower left, 
Mount of Olives, Flagellation, Carrying the Cross, Deposition, Entombment, and Resurrection. 

The clockwise arrangement of scenes follows the historical sequence of events and does not, as 
Rogier did in his Mary Altar, make use of the symbolical potential of the upward movement for the 
Resurrection. Two symbols of Evangelists complete the subjects of the central panel, to the left the 
eagle, referring to the Gospel of St. John, and the lion of St. Mark to the right. It is rather doubtful 
that these symbols are meant here to stand for the Ascension and the Resurrection respectively, 
especially since the symbols of Matthew and Luke, the face of man and the ox, appearing as con- 
soles under the arch of the right wing, do not lend themselves easily to a symbolical relation to 
Christ as Judge. 


112. Whereas Hermann Beenken (Rogier van der Weyden, Malerei, 11, Leiden, p. 


9 6. 


Munich, 1951, p. 99) credits Rogier only with a drawing for 
the group of the Crucifixion in the Antwerp Altar, “das iibrige 
schon im Entwurf von einem Mitarbeiter,” Panofsky (Early 
Netherlandish Painting, Cambridge, 1953, p. 282, henceforth 
quoted as Panofsky) believes that “its invention and design... 
cannot be ascribed to any one but Rogier.” Max J. Friedlander, 


however, and I think rightly so, speaks of “des ganz mit Un- 
recht angezweifelten Meisterwerkes,” excluding, of course, as 
everybody does, the later repaintings; Die Altniederlandische 


113. Cf. regarding Jan’s Madonna in the Church, Panofsky, 
pp. 144ff., and M. Meiss, “Light as Form and Symbol in 
Some 15th Century Paintings,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 
pp. 179ff.; regarding Rogier’s Antwerp Altar, Panofsky, pp. 
282ff. 


114. Although there is no rule for the sequence of the sacra- 


1945) 


ments, Confirmation and Penance are usually shown together, 
as are the two sacraments of a social function, Marriage and 
Ordination. 
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The heaping of decorative forms, then, is paralleled by a heaping of different subjects and 
scenes.’ It is true that there is a relation between the Crucified and the six Passion scenes, as there 
is a relation between Christ and the sacraments, but in the pictorial combination these contexts are 
not clearly defined. If Rogier distinguishes between simulated nature and simulated architecture 
and sculpture in an exacting formal precision which, in each case, is adjusted to the kind of thought 
he wants to express—painted reality, obvious symbolism, typological parallel, historical frame- 
work—Stockt has not understood the reasons for Rogier’s differentiations. Especially by substitut- 
ing Rogier’s imitated sculpture with tableaux,'’® Stockt has deprived himself of the foremost means 
for formal as well as iconological clarity of thought. 

This kind of confusion also permeates the two wings. It has been stated already that their arches 
are not coordinated with the one of the central panel and also that they are not architectural arches 
in themselves. Their flatness, their lower portions, and especially the moldings of the spandrels 
indicate the heterogeneity of the separate parts. In the arch of the left wing (Fig. 19) six scenes 
of the Creation are shown in clockwise sequence, prefaced in the left spandrel by God the Father 
prior to the Creation and completed in the right spandrel by the Creation of Eve: a narrative 
series without any symbolism leading directly over to the Fall of Man and the Expulsion as the 
main theme. On the corbel to the left, now in imitated relief, is Cain slaying Abel, another event of 
Man’s sin. If this subject merely repeats the content of the principal scene, the corbel to the right 
shows Samson Rending the Lion. It is true that this is a prototype for Christ’s Victory over the 
Devil, but since it is the only typological subject within the wing—as a matter of fact within the 
entire altar—and since the context of the wing does not prepare for this sudden symbolism, it is 
doubtful that Stockt had such a precise meaning in mind. 

The right wing (lig. 21) shows the Last Judgment, the Judge being obviously derived from 
Rogier’s Beaune Altar, as are, with only minor variations, the figures of the Blessed and the 
Damned. Christ is surrounded by the works of mercy, a traditional parallelism which is based on 
Matthew 25:31-46. Christ himself relates the works of mercy to the Final Judgment and lists 
these six: to feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, to take in the stranger, to clothe the 
naked, to look after the sick, to visit the prisoner. In the twelfth century a seventh work of mercy 
was added, the burial of the dead.*” 

From then on, the number seven was, with few exceptions, retained for the depiction of this 
subject. Stockt also shows seven, six of which are within the arch beginning at the lower left: 
clothing the naked, giving drink to the thirsty, feeding the hungry, harboring the stranger, visit- 
ing the imprisoned, and taking care of the sick. The seventh, the burial of the dead, is split into 
two scenes, one for each spandrel: to the left carrying the coffin, to the right lowering it into the 
grave.''* The formal necessity of filling the spandrel causes him to enlarge the narrative of the 


115. E. P. Richardson counts 14 scenes (“Rogier van der _ still “treated like little paintings translated into sculpture ;” 
Weyden’s Cambrai Altar,” Art Quarterly, 11, 1939, p. 63);  Panofsky, p. 297 (italics mine). 


since, however, the Eucharist is divided into three scenes, there 117. O. Schmitt, “Barmherzigkeit,” Reallexikon sur 
are altogether 16, and, with the inclusion of the Evangelists’ deutschen Kunstgeschichte, 1, Stuttgart, 1937, col. 1459, credits 


symbols, even 18. Joh. Beleth (d. 1202) with its addition, whereas M. L. 


116. E. P. Baker, “The Sacraments and the Passion in Bonifazi, “Misericordia,” in Enciclopedia Cattolica, viii, Citta 
Mediaeval Art,” Burlington Magazine, LXV1, 1935, p. 81, del Vaticano, 1952, col. 1083, gives the credit to G. Durandus, 
wrongly calls the sacrament scenes sculptures. There is no as does Geza de Francovich, Benedetto Antelami, Milan-Flor- 
indication that the artist meant to simulate polychromed sculp- ence, 1952, 1, note 247 on p. 219. The first depiction of the 
ture. The compositions of the tableaux in the placing of figures original six works of mercy in conjunction with the Last Judg- 
and objects and in the use of foreshortening is painterly rather ment occurs on the Porta del Redentore of the Baptistry in 
than sculptural. Details like the hair of figures and their gar- Parma by Antelami, Francovich, loc.cit., pp. 169-170 and 
ments do not show sculpturesque tactile qualities. Furthermore, 204ff., pls. 246, 247 and 249. According to O. Schmitt, oc.cit., 
the tableaux are spread out within their individual compart- col. 1461, the seventh work of mercy appeared for the first 
ments and do not indicate the compactness of a sculptured time on the choir screen of Strasbourg Cathedral. 
group as do Rogier’s groups in both the St. Mary and the St. 
John Altars. Even if the figures of the groups in the latter 
altar “are suffused with light and embedded in a space which 


118. That actually only seven works of mercy are depicted, 
and not eight as in Stockt’s Valencia Last Judgment, is made 
clear by the fact that Christ appears only seven times as witness 


more often than not takes shape in actual scenery,” they are to the good works. 
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subject; the same thing happens on the left wing with the eight scenes for the depiction of the 
seven-days Creation, and on the central panel: by obscuring the basic sacrament he destroys the 
sacred number seven and rather emphasizes only six sacraments."'® The symbols of SS. Matthew 
and Luke, as already mentioned, appear as reliefs on the consoles, but their symbolical references 
to the incarnation and Christ’s sacrifice can be related to the Last Judgment only in a vague, 
imprecise way. It is true, as Hulin de Loo pointed out, that one main idea connects the scenes of 
this Redemption Altar:’” Sin and its redemption by Christ’s sacrifice and man’s good works. 
Since Stockt, however, does not understand Rogier’s formal distinctions between main thoughts 
and paraphrasing additional thoughts, his formal indecision is paralleled by a theological vagueness. 
He is unable to comprehend Rogier’s concise differentiations of the “Realititscharakter” of the 
individual scenes within the entire altar.** These considerations provide additional reasons for 
excluding the Redemption Altar completely from Rogier’s oeuvre and for dating it after Rogier’s 
death.” 

Two further paintings, also attributed to Vrancke van der Stockt, show how the arch motif 
degenerates in the treatment of this Aéritier et vulgarisateur of Rogier.’ The ornamentation of 
the architectural arch, begun in the wings of the Prado Redemption Altar, continues in the central 
panel of the Last Judgment Altar in the Ayuntamiento at Valencia (Fig. 23).’** Here the arch 
merely serves the purpose of an ornamental scaffolding onto which are hung eight tableaux with 
works of mercy and, in the two medallions of the spandrels to the left, the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins, to the right, in accordance with the Speculum humanae salvationis, the Feast of Bel- 
shazzar.’** This framework, painted in grisaille, apparently was meant to be placed in an arched 
frame, as is indicated by the curved blank areas in the upper corners: the same adjustment between 
painted frame and actual frame as in Rogier’s Mary Altar, only that in the Valencia Altar the 
lateral piers with the baldachins contradict the context of the arched frame. 

In order to join these piers together into something like an arched opening, he pulls the bases 
of the lower tableaux across the central field, a motif which is not justified by either the piers or 
the colonnette-like slender moldings which surround the principal scene, whereas the steps in 
Rogier’s altars found their raison d’étre in the arch-portal idea. Also the Valencia Last Judgment 
gives proof of the conflict between iconographical and formal considerations or, rather, of the un- 
certainty of the artist in both aspects. He has to fill eight spaces with works of mercy. In the Prado 
Last Judgment he solved that by dividing one work into two scenes. Here he duplicates one work 
of mercy, the taking care of the sick, which appears in the lower left: two people attending a sick 
person in bed while Christ witnesses their action, a scene very similar to the one Stockt used in the 
Prado panel. The same work of mercy appears in the upper left, three people attending, again in 


119. For these reasons I doubt (as Schmitt, /oc.cit., col. 
1459, claims) that the artist intended to parallel in numerical 
symbolism the seven-days creation with the seven sacraments 
and the seven works of mercy. 

120. Biographie nationale de Belgique, xxiv, cols. 70ff. 

121. There is no equally precise term in English as this 
German word, which Dagobert Frey, as far as I know, was 
the first to employ in his iconological studies; cf. his essay 
“Der Realitatscharakter des Kunstwerks,” in Kunstqwissenschaft- 
liche Grundfragen, Prolegomena zu einer Kunstphilosophie, 
Vienna, 1946, pp. 107ff. 

122. Hulin de Loo, doc.cit., col. 71/72, was the first to place 
the altar so late: “L’oeuvre n’a donc pas été créé sous la direc- 
tion de Rogier, mais bien plut6t sans son intervention per- 
sonnelle, et probablement peu aprés sa mort.” The 
words against Rogier’s authorship were found by J. 
Roger de la Pasture, Paris, 1930, p. 142: “Certes, loeuvre 
renferme toute une série de figures et de 
Rogier, mais le copiste n’a pas mén 


strongest 
Destrée, 


détails ¢ opiés de 


qu’il copiait. 


> compris ce 


. . . Ce n’est plus qu’un corps sans ame.’ 
123. Hulin de Loo, Joc.cit., col. 75. 


124. The wings of the altar, showing Paradise and Hell, are 


in a private collection in Madrid; cf. J. Lavalleye, Les 
Primitifs Flamands, Collections d’Espagne, Antwerp, 1953, 
p. 35 and pls. 52 and 53. They do not make use of the arch 


125. J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum hAumanae salva- 
tionis, Muelhausen, 1907-1909, chapt. XL, p. 233. Hulin de 
Loo, loc.cit., xx1V, col. 72, and after him, Cing siécles d’art, 
catalogue of the exhibition, Brussels, 1935, 1, p. 15, No. 29a, 
and Lavalleye, of.cit., p. 36, identify the right medallion as 
the Feast of Herod. There is, however, as far as I know no 
typological parallel between the Last Judgment and the Feast 
of Herod. Furthermore, the scene in the medallion does not 
show the iconographical features necessary for that event. The 
figure standing in front of the table is wearing man’s clothes. 
It could be the young Daniel interpreting the writing on the 
wall, especially since he is addressing himself not to one of the 
ladies at the table, but to a man, King Belshazzar. 
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the presence of Christ, a man whose legs are afflicted. This latter form had been used for this work 
of mercy by Antelami."** 

Even if Stockt had space for eight works of mercy, he could have avoided this duplication because 
there had been, in spite of the preferred number of seven, instances where eight different works 
were depicted.” 

In the Presentation of the Virgin of the Escorial (Fig. 24) the arch idea is completely destroyed. 
Left only are the lateral piers with two tableaux each, surmounted by pinnacles. They are not 
connected in any way. In front of the piers, however, and partly overlapping and partly covering 
up the pinnacles appears a simulated valance which has no logical connection with any forms 
within the painting. That becomes especially evident in the corner medallions. They are framed 
once by the circle in the tracery, but at the same time the shafts of the piers continue behind the 
valance and the scenes seem to be embedded in the concavity of the pier, which, however, logically 
should be filled with the tops of the pinnacles. In other words, the indiscriminate borrowing of 
forms and ideas—here, again, shrine on top of architectural frame, however dematerialized—re- 
sults in pseudo-combinations, the only effect of which is a purely decorative elaboration without 
a specific formal meaning.’ Furthermore, in all these instances Vrancke van der Stockt does not 
distinguish between representation and symbol, he does not differentiate between typology and 
narration, he is neither logical nor analogical. Wanting clarity of thought produces formal con- 
fusion and vice versa.’ 

IV 

In order to find, after Rogier’s creative introduction of the arch motif, a new and progressive 
use of it, it is necessary to turn to those two masters who, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
developed a new formal language: Petrus Christus and Dieric Bouts. Although both are indebted 
to Campin, Jan van Eyck, and Rogier van der Weyden, they both lead out of the religious natural- 
ism of the first half of the century and create the tools and methods for a rational naturalism. This 
new idiom was to dominate the second half of the century, whether positively accepted (Memling 
and David) or negatively counteracted (Hugo van der Goes and Geertgen tot Sint Jans), to name 
only the more prominent artists. The first two works to be considered in our context have almost 
the aspect of one programmatic manifesto in which the artists express their new artistic intentions: 
Christus’ Nasivity in the Mellon Collection of the National Gallery in Washington (Fig. 25), and 
Bouts’ Mary Altar in the Prado. Both are early works within their careers, and they were painted 


130 


at almost the same time.’*® Petrus Christus, by five to ten years Bouts’ senior, most probably had 
grown out of the school of Jan van Eyck, but it is significant for the artistic situation of the 
middle forties that he, almost at the same moment that he becomes independent, looks to 
Rogier van der Weyden for help in his quest for a new style. The first Rogierian motif he takes 
up is the arch,’ an over-all compositional form, not a stylistic quality nor matters of handling 
details. Those latter things still hark back to Jan van Eyck.*” 


126. Cf. Francovich, op.cit., 1, p. 169, and 11, fig. 249. 15th century. Since they follow the scheme of Vrancke van der 
127. E.g., on the choir-screen of Strasbourg Cathedral from — Stockt almost to a point, they do not add to the discussion. 
the middle of the 13th century; cf. Hans Haug, “Les oeuvres 130. Cf. Wolfgang Schéne, Dicric Bouts und seine Schule, 
de miséricorde du jubé de la cathédrale de Strasbourg,” Berlin, 1938, pp. 24-25, whereas Panofsky, p. 314, thinks that 


Archives Alsaciennes histoire de Part, vol. 10, 1931, pp. 98ff. 
128. If, for the two Judgment altars, Rogier provided 


almost all prototypes for the general scheme as well as the 
individual figures and details, the architecture of the temple 


in the Presentation of the Virgin is with minor changes a 
repetition of the church in the background of the Dream of 
Pope Sergius (New York, Metropolitan Museum), now gen- 
erally given to the Master of the Exhumation of St. Hubert. 
There, the church is meant to be Old St. Peter’s in Rome. 
129. There are a number of additiona! paintings with 


arches which are usually attributed to the so-called Follower 


of Rogier van der Weyden or to Anonymous, Netherlandish, 


Bouts followed Christus. 

131. He becomes a citizen of Bruges in 1444. Without that 
citizenship it would have been impossible for him to have his 
own studio. 

132. Christus’ arch is, as is clearly evident, patterned after 
Rogier’s Granada-Miraflores Altar, not his St. John Altar, 
whereas Charles de Tolnay (“Flemish Paintings in the National 
Gallery of Art,” Magazine of Art, XXXIV, 1941, p. 180) 
admits also the St. John Altar as a possible source. At the time 
Christus painted the Nativity, the St. John Altar did not yet 
exist. 

133. For a discussion of the Eyckian details in the Mellon 
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In other words, Christus states right away his primary concern: composition. And he puts the 
arch to work as his major means toward that end. In comparison with Rogier’s Mary Altar the 
arch has gained in width.*** Whereas Rogier’s arch is a pure half-circle, Christus’ arch is pressed 
down in its center, thus emphasizing lateral expanse versus vertical tendency. The opening of 
Christus’ arch below the impost forms a perfect square and it is from this square that the artist 
develops, in constant reference to the picture plane and to the vertical and horizontal edges of 
the painting, the layout of his composition. The ground of the hut, as covered by the lean-to 
roof, is a rectangle developed from the frontal square of the surface. The artist subdues the 
obviousness of his operation by covering with the figure of Joseph and the wings of the second 
angel to the left the places where the upright beams of the hut meet the ground. He extends the 
depth of the ground by moving the stone wall further back, as is indicated by the open lean-to roof 
which reaches from the rear cross rafter down and backward to the highest portion of that wall 
with the two Romanesque windows. By preserving for the hut a constant frontal parallelism with 
the picture surface and by centering the hut, Christus creates a rigid and solid layout in which the 
format of the picture and the major coordinates of the space and the composition form a tight unit. 

Even if the arch itself is not a homogeneous part of the hut, it is implied that it is structurally 
connected with it: the orthogonal rafters presumably join it on the reverse of the archivolts. The 
space of the hut is meant to end at the arch. Since the hut functions as a shelter for the Holy Family, 
the figures have been moved from the foreground into the pictorial space. They are behind the 
arch, not any longer under it nor in front of it, and their location has been defined by adhering 
more or less to the major coordinates of the squared-out composition. 

Petrus Christus makes use of simple geometric forms for the structure of his painting. Even if 
his foreshortenings are not yet coordinated into a single point perspective, he calculates with the 
logic of geometry. Since that leads him to spatial and cubical clarification, the arch can lose to a 
great extent its diaphragm quality: the space of the hut begins at the arch, and the arch, on the 
other hand, does not have to cover up those portions of the space the artist is not yet able to handle. 

It goes with Christus’ simplification of space that less things are shown within that space. That 
in turn means—in conjunction with the geometrical reasoning—that less symbolism, be it the dis- 
guised or the obvious kind, is contained within the principal scene.*” 

The ground of the hut is sacred, as expressed by the sandals which Joseph has taken off. This 
sacred area is closed off from the landscape by the wall in the background. There is the reference to 
the Old Covenant in the Romanesque windows, the era sub lege which is being superseded—the 
ruinous wall—by the era sub gratia. There are the halos for the Madonna and Christ Child. If com- 
pared with Jan van Eyck’s and Rogier’s symbolism, the principal scene has lost the greater amount 
of connotative meaning. Christus’ increasing concern with the physical properties of the natural phe- 
nomena and their rationalized coordination within a composition amounts, of course, to a loss in their 
religious significance. Christus seems to be aware of this problem and, for this reason, delegates the 
religious context to the framework of the arch. 

Just as the arch is prefixed to the main scene, it prefixes and, therefore, explains the meaning 
of it. It refers to its sacredness by its reminiscence of a church portal and its sculptures embed this 
holy event into the cycle of the Christian redemption. In the arches of his Mary Altar Rogier 
depicted events immediately preceding or following the subjects of the three panels. Furthermore, 


Nativity see Panofsky, pp. 311-312, and de Tolnay, Joc.cit., however, reveals that the Nativity still is based on the vanish- 


pp. 179-180. ing axis method. For this method cf. Panofsky, “Die Perspek- 
134. Height to width is 2:3, whereas in Rogier’s case 1:2. tive als ‘symbolische Form,’” Vortrdge Bibl. Warburg, 1v, 
135. De Tolnay, loc.cit., p. 181, credits Christus with the 1924-1925, pp. 266ff., and M. S. Bunim, Space in Medieval 
application of modern linear perspective for “the whole fore- Painting and the Forerunners of Perspective, New York, 1940, 


ground and middleground of the Nativity.” Closer analysis, pp. 8 and 148ff. 
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the inner meaning of these events was closely related to the central scene, and, lastly, Rogier 
showed canonical as well as apocryphal scenes. 

All the sculptures on Christus’ arch are related to the central event by antithesis rather than 
historical sequence. Adam and Eve have taken the place of apostles or evangelists. Apparently, 
no typological symbolism between first and second Eve and first and second Adam is implied 
as in Rogier’s Vienna Madonna, because the prototype is not placed next to its type. If they repre- 
sent mankind in its sin, this basic meaning is carried further in the Atlas-like figures supporting 
the columns who symbolize “mankind before the Redemption, who must bear the burden of 
original sin.”’" And the same theme underlies the archivolt sculptures. In a clockwise movement 
they represent, beginning at the lower left: Expulsion from Paradise, Adam Tilling the Ground, 
Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, Cain Slaying Abel, the Lord Talking to Cain, Cain Founding His 
Race in the Land of Nod. All six scenes emphasize sin and punishment: 1) and 2) are punishment 
for the original sin; 3) during the sacrifice of Cain and Abel “sin lieth at the door” (Gen. 4:7); 
4) again reports a sin, and in 5) the Lord curses Cain “When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
henceforth yield unto thee her strength; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth” 
(Gen. 4:12). In 6) the spade is contrasted with the barrenness of the earth, and, thus, shows the 
effect of the curse."** The six groups, then, do not just depict the history of first man, they accent 
rather his sinfulness and curse. 

Disharmony and warring is the fate of mankind prior to its redemption. Since none of the 
representational features of the arch are purely decorative, most probably also the two warriors 
in the spandrels are included in the statement the picture contains. Petrus Christus combines in his 
painting the two eras ante gratiam and sub gratia; he fuses the eras ante legem and sub lege into 
one and due to the exclusion of typological references his era ante gratiam is related to that sub 
gratia like cause and effect. The analogical way of thinking has given way to logical thinking. 
By using rational means for the imitation of nature, the depiction becomes more and more natural- 
istic, or, to put it another way, by eliminating symbolism, the artist can view the world more and 
more as a natural phenomenon. At this transitional stage Christus, however, recognizes the value 
of Rogier’s arch as an aid to preserve the religious context of the painting. Compared with the 
Mary Altar, however, he has simplified Rogier’s scheme to a great extent in the formal as well 
as in the iconographical sense: there is only one arch instead of three; this arch is much less 
complex; the entire composition is less complicated and thereby the iconological statement has 
become less ample. live or six years later, he can manage focal point perspective: a rational view- 
point unifies and justifies a picture, and the completeness of the artistic statement lies no longer in 
the completeness of the religious thought, but in the completeness of the visual field. Christus? 
Nativity marks the point of transition between religious naturalism and rational naturalism. 

The paintings by Bouts which make use of the arch motif belong to the very same stage of 
development, although in time as well as in performance, to a slightly later phase of it. His Infancy 
Altar in the Prado (Fig. 27), possibly his earliest extant work,’ surprises first by its unusual 


136. Tolnay, loc.cit., p. 180. point out that Cain in group 5 is identical with the young 


137. My identification of the six scenes follows that of De man in group 6. Furthermore, since all the other groups as 


Tolnay, Joc.cit., p. 180. In contrast to De Tolnay, Panofsky 
(note 3121 on p. 490) identifies group 6 as the Leave-Taking 
of Seth from his Parents: “The elderly couple with spade and 
distaff, respectively, are manifestly identical with the First 
Parents seen in the second relief. Since Adam, supporting him- 
self on the spade as on a crutch, is characterized as very old 
and weak, the young man kneeling before him must be his 
third son, Seth, about to set out in quest of the health-giving 
branch of the Tree of Life. And since this branch was to grow 
into the tree from which the Cross of Christ was made, the 
scene forms both an appropriate ending of the Genesis cycle 
and an appropriate prelude to the main subject of the picture.” 
As far as identity of figures is concerned, one might also 


well as the figures of Adam and Eve and the Atlantes exemplify 
sin, since the story of the Holy Cross is nowhere alluded to, 
and because this entire framework does not contain symbolical 
references to the promise of grace, it seems to me more probable 
that Christus stayed entirely within the canonical source of 
Genesis, contrasting sin and curse to the grace contained in the 
Nativity scene. Finally, Christus’ oeuvre gives more proof for 
the gradual elimination and exclusion of apocryphal sources 
and typological symbolism than for their retention—a feature 
which is a corollary to the rational aspect of his art. 

138. Schéne, of.cit., p. 27, “Mitte der vierziger Jahre”; 
Panofsky, p. 31, “between 1445 and 1450”; Friedlander, 
op.cit., I, p. 38, “1445.” This commonly accepted dating, 
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structure. In general shape it is a triptych, consisting of a corpus measuring double the width of 
each wing.” The pictorial composition, however, negates the shape of the triptych. By repeating 
the arch motif four times Bouts creates an even-numbered additive series of four pictures instead 
of a tripartitioned triptych with a dominating center and subordinated wings. Each individual 
picture is freed from the context of the triptych and can be composed as a self-sustaining unit. 
There are only two kinds of cross-references, the first that of the sequence of Infancy scenes de- 
picted, Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, and Adoration of the Magi, which is nothing but the 
“reading” sequence of the subject matter;**’ the second that of an implied but not ostentatiously 
elaborated confrontation of visual directions: a falling diagonal from upper left to lower right 
in each of the left two pictures is counteracted by a rising diagonal from lower left to upper right 
in the two right pictures. In each case these “abstract” considerations are so well incorporated within 
the individual compositions, that the layout of the four separate paintings is thoroughly unified 
in itself. There is only one obvious reference to the physical center of the entire altar: the two 
central scenes which are painted on one panel are divided by a painted red porphyry column, a 
form which contradicts the portal architecture and is not repeated anywhere else within the altar, 
a form, in other words, totally devoid of any meaning. 


becomes especially apparent in a com- 


Each picture is based on purely frontal symmetry. This 
parison with the Granada-Miraflores Altar, where only in the central picture a symmetrical 
equilibrium is established, whereas the left picture shows a rising diagonal and the left one a 
falling diagonal. If Rogier by this means of over-all rhythm unifies the triptych over and above 
the formal autonomy of each picture, in spite of their frontal and symmetrical lay-out, Bouts 
autonomizes each individual picture in spite of the triptych format and above their coherence as 
a foursome. 

Bouts’ more or less minor deviations from purely symmetrical frontality reveal rather than 
obscure his departure from the vertical axis for his compositions. In the two lateral pictures this 
axis which is followed in ceiling or roof, respectively, appears also in the masonry of the thresh- 
olds. His pictorial spaces, even if not yet based on one-focal-point perspective, have gained in 
clarity and homogeneity. They begin behind the arches. As in Christus’ Nativity the arch is not 
meant any longer to function as a diaphragm. Here it also functions as the forward limit or 
boundary of the pictorial space. The wooden, barreled ceiling of the Annunciation repeats the 
curvature of the arch. The depth of the room is easily readable by the tiles on the floor and the 
few pieces of furniture at right angles to each other. In the Visitation the curve of the foreground 
lane almost touches the center of the threshold. The landscape of the picture, developed after 
Rogier’s Liitzschena Visitation, moves back into depth in increasingly smaller steps. Whereas 
Rogier covered up the joints between foreground and middle ground, between the hill with the 
castle and the middle ground, Bouts is explicit and develops, thus, a greater continuum of space 
than Rogier. 

The setting for the Nativity and the Adoration is exactly the same down to such small details 
as the grass on the stones of the rear wall above the Romanesque window and the bushes and 
trees within the landscape. Historically thinking, Bouts is quite justified in this repetition; the 
Magi adored the Child in the very same hut in which he was born. Still, the juxtaposition of the 


which is based on purely stylistic grounds, finds further cir- 140. This serialization of the arch with exactly the same 


cumstantial support in the fact that the Infancy Altar follows 
Rogier’s Granada-Miraflores Altar and not his St. John Altar. 
Contrary to D. M. Robb (“The Iconography of the Annuncia- 
tion in the 14th and 15th Centuries,” ART BULLETIN, XVIII, 
1936, p. 513 n. 91) no feature in the Infancy arches presup- 
poses Bouts’ knowledge of Rogier’s St. John Alt 

139. Schone, of.cit., p. 75, corrects Friedlinder’s statement 
(ibid., p. 34) that the altar consists of four panels of the 
same size. 


sequence of scenes is prefigured in Rogier’s Thyssen Madonna. 
Certain details of composition seem to indicate that Bouts was 
familiar with the Thyssen Madonna: stance and gesture of St. 
than 


Elizabeth in the Visitation, her head on a lower level 
Mary’s (in contrast to the Liitzschena and Turin Visitations) ; 


repetition of the same frontalized hut for Nativity and A dora- 
tion; the same rising diagonals for the figures in the Nativity, 


a very similar placing of figures in the Adoration. 
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same setting within one altar certainly is monotonous. He might have changed at least the view- 
point into the hut, as did, e.g., Jacques Daret in his Arras Altar, where the structure of the shack 
is completely unchanged, but it is turned from frontal to oblique view and the scene takes place 


once under and once in front of it. The same change in placing of an identical hut occurs in the 
Boucicaut Hours, although the two illuminations are separated by ten pages.'"’ If Bouts repeats 
the setting and its position within the picture, it can be excused only by his primary concern for the 
separate compositional unit. 

Clearly, his hut goes back to Petrus Christus’ Mellon Nazsivity. Bouts only “fixed it up” and 
simplified it. He eliminates the stable to the left, substituting for it the unbroken surface of a 
plain wall. The ruinous wall to the rear is moved forward so that it meets the left wall and is in 
line with the upright post to the right. Instead of the three window openings in Christus’ Nativity, 
Bouts has only one double-arched Romanesque window. All these changes make the space under 
the roof of the hut more precise and clear in its definitions. Its ground plan is a short rectangle. 
In the Nasivity Bouts places the Madonna in the center and spreads the other figures along one 
of the spatial diagonals. In the Adoration the circle of the table top occupies the center and the 
five figures around it respond to each other more or less from the corners and across the diagonals 
of the room. In comparison with Christus, Bouts has gained considerably in spatial expanse and 
in the coordination of volume and void. He has succeeded beyond Rogier, and even beyond 
Christus, in the liberation of the figures from the surface plane. They are standing within the 
space and are contained by it, although even Bouts, at this point, has not yet mastered the com- 


bination of all foreshortenings into one focal point perspective.’” 


His gain in formal rationality, 
however, is paralleled by a loss in symbolism and religious meaning. The triple arches of Rogier’s 
two altars, whatever their particular form, clearly evoke the connotation of a church in literal 
as well as allegorical meaning. In each case this association can be substantiated by the specific 
subjects depicted. Petrus Christus’ Nazivity is one complete religious statement. Arch sculptures 
and principal scene belong to each other like a dependent sentence to an independent one. For these 
reasons it is highly improbable that the Na¢ivity originally was flanked by other panels or, if it 
was, those wings certainly would not have contained arches, because which statues could be juxta- 
posed to those of Adam and Eve? 

By using a quadruple arch Bouts foregoes the definite association with the church portal. Only 
in a vague way do the arches as framework remind us of the sacredness of the events depicted. This 
change is the more remarkable as his arches seem to be derived from Rogier’s Granada-Miraflores 
Altar and not from the single arch of Petrus Christus, although the setting of the Nativity proves 
that he was familiar also with this painting.’** 

It the arch itself has lost in meaning, also the sculptures within it are not as tightly interrelated 
with the main subjects as in either Rogier’s or Christus’ case. Four times, two statuettes, usually 
carrying books or scrolls, are not precisely identified as either apostles or prophets, although, 
owing to their costumes, they are probably the latter. Wanting specific identity it is impossible to 
relate them distinctly to any of the four main subjects. Their consoles show crouching caryatids, 
in this case certainly a purely decorative motif. The sculptured groups in the archivolts are not 
any longer grouped in precise relation, be it a historical one as in Rogier’s work, or an antithetical 


141. Repr. Panofsky, figs. 66 and 67. Miraflores Altar: “The Adoration of the Magi . . . depends 


142. This is not the place to discuss Bouts’? concept and 
mastery of space. For a detailed and excellent characterization 
of it, cf. Schéne, of.cit., pp. 11 ff. 

143. Panofsky, p. 314, claims that “the sculptured portal of 
the Washington Nativity . . . indubitably furnished the model 
for the archways” and points out specifically the circular reliefs 
with pagan warriors in the Prado Annunciation which he 
thinks are particularly close to those in the Washington Na- 
tivity; but he relates the Prado Altar also to the Granada- 


upon the fifth archivolt relief in the left panel of the Granada- 
Miraflores altarpiece in iconography, especially in that the 
St. Joseph respectfully touches his cap” (p. 315). Bouts prob- 
ably was familiar with both, Rogier’s and Christus’ altars; the 
moldings of his arches, however, as well as the details of his 
baldachins are much closer to Rogier than to Christus. This 
minor point is relevant in this context only in so far as it points 
out Bouts’? lack of understanding of Rogier’s triple arch 
symbolism. 
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one, as in Christus’ Nativity, to the central theme. Their arrangement is clockwise, from lower 
left to lower right. In the Annunciation are six scenes from Genesis: Creation of Eve, The Lord 
Commanding Adam and Eve, The First Sin, Expulsion from Paradise, Adam Tilling the Ground, 
Cain Slaying Abel. They form a chronological sequence, not stressing in any particular way, as did 
Christus in his Na#ivity, the sin and curse of first man. There is no typological parallel with the 
main theme, although, of course, the sculptures form the re]:gious preamble to the birth of Christ. 
In this respect, however, they are related not just to the Annunciation, but to all four pictures 
of the altar. 

The six groups around the Visitation are taken from Christ’s Passion: Judas and the High 
Priests, Garden of Olives, Capture, Christ before the High Priest, Flagellation, Crowning with 
Thorns. Again there is no direct relation to the principal scene. 

The Passion continues around the Nativity: Carrying of the Cross, Crucifixion, Descent to 
Limbo, Deposition, Entombment, and Resurrection. If this sequence merely takes up where the 
one from the second painting left off, also the sequence of the last painting continues the narrative 
of the archivolt groups: Noli Me Tangere, Emmaus, Christ’s Appearance on the Sea of Tiberias, 
The Doubting Thomas, Ascension, and Pentecost. 

It is true, the last three sequences form a complete narration in themselves, a narration which, 
taken together with the Genesis scenes of the first picture, is spread over the entire altar. In other 
words, the formal individualization of the altar into four distinct units is not followed in the archi- 
volt scenes, or to put it another way, Bouts is more concerned with the aesthetics of painting than 
with the religious contingencies, and that can be further substantiated by the medallions in the 
spandrels of the arches. Six of them show fighting warriors, on foot or on horseback. In Christus’ 
Nativity it was still possible to relate them to the entire meaning of the altar, as representative of 
the discord prior to the era of grace. In Bouts’ case, since there is no indication of such a reference, 
they are purely decorative, just like the caryatids on the consoles of the statuettes. Their loss of 
meaning becomes fully clear in the medallions of the Adoration of the Magi. To the left is Samson 
Rending the Lion, the antetype for Christ’s Victory over the Devil. If one could possibly relate 
this to the post-Resurrection scenes of the archivolts, the right medallion is devoid of such asso- 
ciations. It represents a man fighting a dragon. Its iconography is not that of St. George. Further- 
more, that saint would not fit into the scheme of the altar. Therefore, the two medallions just show 
men fighting beasts, in contrast to the others, where man is fighting man. 

If, then, the coherence of religious thought is less important than the compositional coherence 
of a naturalistic representation of a given subject, Bouts proves himself one of the first “modern” 
artists of the north. Principles of composition and matters of rendition become primary concerns. 
They are based on an “undisguised” imitation of nature, in other words, direct observation, and 
they are being developed by logical reasoning. It might be pure accident of preservation, but it 
also could be interpreted as a necessary outgrowth of this art consciousness that we have in the 
life of Bouts the first contract of the fifteenth century in which the artist is given, down to details, 
the exact program for his painting. It is the contract for his Altar of the Blessed Sacrament from 
1464 in which Bouts is obliged to follow the thematic specifications given by two professors of 
theology at the University of Louvain."* The contrast with Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der 
Weyden who, apparently, are themselves responsible for the thematic complexities of their paint 
ings, could not be greater. 

Bouts makes use of the arch motif only once more, in his Crucifixion triptych in the Capilla Real 
at Granada. Since, during the Baroque period,’ the altar was slightly cut down and placed 


into an elaborate frame which overlaps some portions of the painting, it is necessary to use the 


144. Cf. Schone, of.cit., p. 93, and the complete text of the 145. Ibid., p. 79. 
contract, p. 240. 
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workshop copy for study which, although in smaller scale, preserves the entire original com- 
position (Fig. 28)."*° 

In contrast to Rogier’s structural pseudo-triptychs of the Mary and the John Altars, and in 
contrast to Bouts’ pseudo-quadriptych of the Infancy Altar, the Crucifixion Altar is a genuine 
triptych, in structure as well as in composition.” The differentiation in the size of the panels is 
carried through also in the shape of the arches. The slightly depressed semi-circle of the central 
arch contrasts with the pointed arches in the wings. The central arch shows the familiar deep con- 
cavity with imitated sculptures which is flanked at its sides by vertical niches, the lower ones filled 
with statues supported by colonnettes, the upper ones empty, but crowned by pinnacles. In spite 
of the rounded arch and the triangular reliefs in the spandrels, this arrangement of the central 
panel leads back to Rogier’s St. John Altar rather than his Mary Altar or Christus’? Nativity or 
Bouts’ own Infancy Altar in the Prado.** 

The arches on the wings, tall and narrow, have lost considerably in structural mass. As their 
intrados indicate, they are very shallow, almost fragile. Their impression of frontal flatness created 
particularly by the broad areas in the spandrels and the absence of imitated moldings around the 
outer edges of the spandrels—in contrast to the Infancy Altar—carries over even into the central 
panel due to a similar quality in its spandrels and in spite of the strong foreshortening in the lower 
portion of the jambs. Due to this loss in structural depth the arch remains more within the surface 
of the picture and leads to a much lesser degree—as portal—into the pictorial space. Bouts elimi- 
nates even the stone threshold which he still employed in all four pictures of the Infancy Altar, 
even where the arch opened into a landscape and not an interior, as in the Visitation. 

Although Bouts, by changing the shape of the arch from wing to center foregoes again the 
definite connotation of church portal, he gains, in comparison with the Infancy Altar, with regard 
to the total compositional unity. In a combination of the format of the three panels with the 
respective shape of the arches and with the three different subjects he creates an over-all com- 
positional unity which consists of the heavy and broad center with the Deposition flanked by the 
lateral verticals: the Crucified Christ high above the standing figures, but visually united with 
them by the arch, and the vertical stance of the Risen Christ echoed and culminating in the high 
pointed arch. He enhances the unity of the three pictures by carrying the landscape with a con- 
tinuing horizon line through all panels. 

That the arch is used primarily as a help for compositional ends explains also why its icono- 
graphical function has diminished. The medallions on the three panels are purely decorative space 
fillers. The two of the center show one fighter each, those of the left wing two pairs of riders, on 
the right wing, in each case on horseback, to the left an Amazon and an archer, to the right a soldier 
protecting with his shield another one falling from his horse.’*’ Obviously, there is no icono- 
graphical connection with the main scenes. In the archivolts of the wings this figural ornamentation 
even gives way to floral decoration of imitated carved leaves."*’ It is true that the central arch 
contains sculptured groups and statuettes, but they have lost in scale and, therefore, also in con- 
spicuousness. The standing figures could be apostles or prophets, although the latter is more 
probable, due to a philactery, a scroll, and one of the headdresses. In general, however, their 
identification is even less distinct than on the Infancy Altar. Bouts paints two additional niches, 
but leaves them empty which is, formally speaking, an archaism, but without meaning. There is 
no symbolism implied which would require partial destruction of the arch architecture, nor is there 


146. Valencia, Colegio del Patriarca. Regarding the rela- Altar into the middle period of Bouts (ibid., p. 4) and, more 
tion of original to copy, cf. ibid., pp. 80-81. precisely, around 1455 (Panofsky, p. 315) finds here additional 
147. The outsides of the original wings in Granada are _ substantiation. 


marbleized in black and green; zhid. 

148. Cf. especially the alternation of console and colonnette 
as supports. Since this prototype is now datable in the early 
50’s rather than the late 30’s, the stylistic dating of the Granada 


149. Carl Justi was the first to pay attention to these figures; 
Miscellaneen aus drei Jahrhunderten spanischen Kunstlebens, 
1, Berlin, 1908, pp. 325-326. 

150. Ibid. 
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any which would justify incompleteness of a building still under construction as, e.g., in Campin’s 
Marriage of the Virgin.” 

The soffit sculptures repeat the theme of those in the A#nunciation of Bouts’ Prado Altar, aug- 
mented, however, by two scenes, the Creation of Adam and the Sacrifice of Cain and Abel. The 
individual groups are patterned after those in the Prado panel with only very minor variations, 
either in gestures or merely by reversing their compositions. It is true, there is the antithesis between 
Man’s Fall and Christ’s Sacrifice, but, as was already the case in the Prado archivolt series of the 
Fall, Bouts unlike Petrus Christus does not stress sin and curse of labor. 

The iconological density of Rogier’s arch is lost, at least greatly diminished. In the Infancy 
Altar the arch functioned to a great extent within the clarification of the pictorial spaces and helped 
to coordinate them with the picture format. In the Passion Altar this space, the landscape, shows 
Bouts’ extraordinary achievement as a landscape painter within the development of early Nether- 
landish painting,” and to this gain in spatial clarity has to be added the new solidity of his 
figure compositions. The advances in both these directions can easily be recognized by comparing 
the Granada Altar with the copy after Campin’s Deposition in Liverpool. In spite of the partial 
gold in Campin’s background the two altars mark different stages on the same progressive road 
of naturalism and, within its context, compositional clarity. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the Granada Altar with Rogier’s Prado Deposition demon- 
strates how Rogier’s attempt to preserve religious quality in the face of a naturalistic style is being 
put aside by a younger generation. Rogier froze his figures into the incongruous space of a shrine. 
He deprived them of their natural means for movement. Bouts liberates them trom their bent 
and twisted positions, they stretch and they can move in space and air. Bouts reenacts the religious 
events in the realm of possible, immediate experience. He re-presents the sacred stories. Therefore, 
he can now drop completely the arch motif which served as one of the constructive bridges from 
devotional to representational! painting. 

After Bouts the true Rogierian arch motif was not to appear again in Flemish painting.’ With 
the mastery of perspective as a means for representation and composition, it had served its purpose. 

Even if Memling in a few instances includes an arch in his compositions, as in his Washington 
Madonna, datable around 1470-1480,” 
(Fig. 29). It does not frame, nor does it open, like a church portal, the pictorial space. Gerard 


4 


it is an arch rather within than in front of the picture 


David seems to realize the illogicalness of this arrangement and, therefore, incorporates in his 
Madonna Enthroned in the Louvre, which clearly is developed after Memling’s Madonna of 
the Uffizi or Mellon scheme, the arch with the throne structure which, of course, necessitated 
moving it from the foreground plane into the pictorial space. In Memling’s case, it is merely a 
decorative feature, a pure design element which can be used or can be left out, or can be replaced 
by other architectural props, such as columns, baldachins, loggias, and others. Memling’s art marks 
a standstill within the development of painting in the later fifteenth century. He bypasses those 
serious problems of the time with which Hugo van der Goes, Geertgen tot Sint Jans, even David, 
and finally Bosch wrestle in a way that reminds one of the modern expressionists. Memling is the 
first artist of the fifteenth century who thinks in terms of beauty, a beauty which, it seems to me, 
is meant to cover up emptiness and vagueness, beauty almost in the sense of an escape. Precious 
materials and stone, more or less misunderstood Italian motifs from sculpture and architecture, 
complete compositional equilibrium which avoids any rhythmical tension—these are his basic 


151. Justi, /oc.cit.. and E. Bertaux, “Un triptyque flamand on account of the two empty niches the portal “était un monu- 
du XV siécle 4 Valence,” Gaz. Beaux-Arts, XXXVI, p. 219, ment ancien et mutilé.” 


identify the four statuettes definitely as prophets. They “sont 152. Cf, Schéne, of.cit., p. 19, and Panofsky, pp. 318-319. 
la pour commenter Vhistoire de la Chute, rapprochée de celle 153. With the exception, of course, of Vrancke van der 
de la Rédemption.” It seems, however, that their commentary Stockt who, in an eclectic fashion, tries to capitalize on it. 

remains rather mute because they are not identified. There is 154. C. de Tolnay, “Flemish Paintings in the National 


no iconological evidence for Bertaux’s further statement that Gallery of Art,” Magazine of Art, xxxtv, 1941, p. 181. 
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and often repeated formulistic means. Even if he inserts into these schemes ideas and direct 
borrowings from either Jan van Eyck or Rogier van der Weyden, their juxtaposition with 
purely decorative elements deprives them of any possible serious symbolism. For instance, 
the prophets David and Isaiah in the Washington Madonna stand on capitals with wingless 
putti and have next to them winged putti. In a very similar -painting in the Uffizi,’ wingless 
putti have taken the place of the prophets, whereas above them to the left appears the 
Slaying of Abel, and to the right Samson Rending the Lion. In another version of the same com- 
position in Vienna,’ appears, instead of Cain and Abel, the Sacrifice of Isaac, where this subject 
strangely spreads from the capital over to the wall of the arch: the angel appears in an opening 
and points toward the ram which is half hidden behind the crockets of the arch. On the right column 
the Decapitation of St. John the Baptist replaces Samson.'*’ Almost the same arch with very 
similar decor and the same groups of Cain and Samson is used for a Resurrection of Christ in the 
Louvre." The carefully thought out placings of either disguised or obvious symbols have turned 
into decorative addenda which can be interchanged at will. In the same manner he can intermingle 
different styles: Gothic statues and baldachins next to Quattrocento putti and rinceaux. Even in 
the cases where his arches are treated rather as portals they remain ornate frameworks without 


formal relation to the pictorial spaces or iconographic relation to the representations as, for instance, 
on the exteriors of the wings of his Jan Floreins triptych from 1479 in the St. John Hospital at 
Bruges (Fig. 31). Trefoil tracery reappears under the arches, which surround St. John and St. 
Veronica. On four marble columns stand, to the left, the figures of Adam and Eve, to the right, 
the figures of the Expulsion. The stone blocks of the thresholds, the concavities of the arches, 
the position of the crockets in front of the blind arches—everything is related, in faultless fore- 
shortening, to a spectator directly in front of the center of the closed altar, that is, in front of the 
crevice between the frame of the two wings. 

Memling’s ideal of an abstract symmetry and his desire for correctness lead to this almost 
absurd definition of a viewpoint. The contrast with the earlier arches becomes evident. Rogier 
van der Weyden, even Christus and Bouts, could afford to be “incorrect” by not foreshortening 
their archivolts and the baldachins within them. 

Perhaps it is revealing that the arch in Memling’s oeuvre finally reverts again to one of the 
sources from which Rogier had derived it. In the Ursula Shrine it becomes a three-dimensional 
carved arch, justified by the structure of the shrine. It articulates the series of paintings on the 
two long sides, and on the two end-sides its shape is illusionistically combined with the apses in 
which the Madonna and St. Ursula, respectively, are standing. 

The final form in which the arch motif was to appear in Flemish fifteenth century painting 
occurs in the work of Gerard David. His Louvre Madonna Enthroned, an early work,’ reveals 
his way of thinking (Fig. 30). David, in the frozen seriousness with which he imbues his religious 
representations, does not think in terms of beauty and decoration. He reduces such paraphernalia 
to a minimum. Furthermore, his compositions are based on a rigid cubical coherence of volumes 
and voids which make lateral anchoring with the help of painted frameworks unnecessary. There- 
fore, the arch becomes part of a more plausible structure, as, e.g., a throne, or it appears in the 
rear of his architectural settings, as in the wings of his St. Anne Altarpiece of the Widener Col- 
lection in the National Gallery (Fig. 26). These lateral settings continue the implied interior 
of the central panel. The base of the throne shows partly on the wings. The arch functions no 
longer as entrance into the pictorial space, thus simultaneously excluding as well as inviting the 
adorer, the arch now functions as an exit. By painting only a narrow interior space, by cutting off 


155. K. Voll, Memling, Des Meisters Gemdlde (Klassiker Museums in Wien, Vienna, 1931, p. 207. 
der Kunst, x1v), Stuttgart, 1909, p. 116. 158. Voll, op.cit., p. 115. 

156. Ibid., p. 117. 159. Friedlander, of.cit., v1, p. 82. 

157. G. Gliick, Die Gemdldegalerie des Kunsthistorischen 
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the throne rug and the tiled floor, the artist implies continuation of the interior toward the spectator. 
The worshiper is within the same room in which the saints are located, and the devout conversation 
between adorer and the Sacra Conversazione of the saints is set off against the outside world by 
the arches in the back of the architectural setting. The effect of this arrangement is the more 
pronounced because of the size of the altar: the saints of the wings and Saint Anne are painted 
life-size, the scale of the architecture, therefore, conforms to theni, and the adorer, with the help 
of this illusionism, can participate directly in the scene. The symbolism of Rogier’s arch has given 
way completely to illusionism. The former illusionistic “incongruities” which were justified by 
the intent to create a devotional painting with the help of symbolism, have been replaced by illusion- 
istic accuracy as demanded by the representational style of the late fifteenth century. 
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THE REAL LIBERTY OF ITALY 
THE STILE FLOREALE 


CARROLL L. V. MEEKS 


oR some thirty years it has been customary to winnow the architectural chaff of the nine- 

teenth century in order to find the infrequent grains which ripened into modern architecture.’ 

This process has now engaged the Italians.” During the last few years critics have been 
claiming to have found kernels not just in Alessandro Antonelli (1798-1888) and Giuseppe Men- 
goni (1829-1877) but in the masters of the Italian Art Nouveau or Jiberty.* Exaggerated claims 
have been made for their genius, a distortion which has taken place in other countries too. The most 
important, numerically and popularly, and the most peculiarly Italian phenomenon in the Art 
Nouveau period was the stile floreale, “La caduca maniera floreale,” or “l’agonia floreale,” a 
style which was decorative in intent and results, but in which practically no advances in planning 
or structure, were accomplished. It flourished during its short life since its manifestations are 
readily visible in spite of war and rebuilding in immense numbers in urban regions or resorts 
in every part of Italy from Piedmont and Lombardy through Emilia and Tuscany and Latium 
to Calabria and Sicily. An interior designed by Gaetano Moretti (1860-1938) for the influential 
international Exposition of Decorative Arts held in Turin in 1902 is a significant example (Fig. 1). 
The ornament is not only abundant to the point of excess but is realistic and naturalistic to a re- 
markable degree. It even has the sinister fin de siécle overtone of seeming to be on the point 
of devouring the room and its contents. The floreale ornament is in both high and low relief, in 
wood, stucco, wool, leather, and glass. The sinuous trunks loaded with fat fruit and heavy leaves 
are characteristically Italian. The other elements had their counterparts in other countries: the 
upholstered inglenook is British in derivation as is the stained glass, whereas the rug is Austrian. 
It is my contention, that the room illustrated (Fig. 1), was far more representative of Italian 
taste and accomplishment not only in interior design but also in architecture than the exceptional 
proto-modern buildings now being dusted off with such joyful pride. 

The floreale was a style of decorative eclectic architecture which flourished most particularly in 
the residences being built for the prosperous bourgeoisie, and by extension in their places of work, 
business, and recreation. It did not find a place in religious architecture with the exception of some 
of the Tempii Israelitici of which numerous imposing ones were appearing. Christians in Italy as 
in the rest of the world associated the mediaeval styles with their faith and consequently built 
sometimes in the Ssi/e Boito* and sometimes in some variety of Romanesque or Gothic. One of the 
most admirable examples is the church of the Sacro Cuore (1912, dome rebuilt 1934, recently 
restored) by Edoardo Collamarini (1864-1928) in Bologna. 

In order to place this slightly known aspect of the Art Nouveau into its context, it will not be 
necessary to review the history of the movement in Europe and America in detail, but to point out 


1. I wish to expr my sincere gratitude to the American edge of some forestieri. 
Council of Learned Societies for a recent grant in aid which 3. The principal series of articles is that of the “Eredita 
permitted me to bring this paper to completion, to the Ful-  dell’ottocento” beginning in Architettura in 1955. There have 
bright Committee for a Fellowship in 1951 which enabled — been others in Casabella. The principal ones in English have 


me to begin it and to the American Academy in Rome for 
courtesies extended throughout. 


2. It is recognized that a person who has lived the greater 
part of his life in architectural circles in Italy and so has been 
able to absorb directly and indirectly the phenomenon of the 
floreale is better qualified to discuss it than the author. How- 
ever, this essay is intended only to chink a gap in the knowl- 


appeared in the Architectural Review. One by Reyner Banham 
“Italian Retreat from Modern Architecture (Neoliberty) ,” 
CXXV, 1959, pp. 231-235, started a controversy which was 
summed up in a later issue “Neoliberty: the Debate,” cxxv1, 
19595 PP- 341-344. 
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that it was ‘nternational and that the years from 1895 to 1914 saw it develop differently in each 
of the countries where it took hold, and that the line of architectural and decorative development 
in those fecund years included some ten possibilities or variants, unified by broad general concepts 
growing out of the Romantic movement and not markedly different in principle. Sir Kenneth 


Clark has summed these up brilliantly.* They include “violence . . . valued for its own sake . . .”; 


“a hunger for adventurous movement . . .”; the concepts of “nature, liberty, change, power and 


emotion as an end in itself”; art dealing with “thoughts and memories of a kind more usually 


” as in landscape painting, 


expressed in words”; “the sensuous nonliterary response to nature... 
or in the worship of natural materials in their raw state and in combination; “the cult of the 
irrational, admiration for violence and the death wish . . .”; the morbidity of the subject matter 
in both art and architectural decoration and the unceasing cannibalism of forms in ornament; 


“accepting the continuance of change ; the heightened importance given to the emotions, 
tastes, whims, and the desire for individual self-expression without conventional restraint. These 
forces underlie much of the architecture of this period in Italy as elsewhere, and provided a 
nursery in which to develop a new architecture, a nursery, unhappily, over which a nurserymaid 
rather than an inspired governess most commonly presided. 

Of the ten possibilities or variants referred to above, linked by the romantic emotions just men- 
tioned, each found from time to time an echo in Italy, but were more often drowned in the over- 
whelming wave of the floreale. The first variant was an Italian parallel to the mediaevalism of 
the Continent and Great Britain which contributed to the floreale. This was the romantic mediaeval- 
ism of Pietro Selvatico (1803-1880) who like Ruskin, preached a mediaeval doctrine, carried on 
by the more influential Camillo Boito (1824-1914) who as professor, writer, and architect made 
ardent disciples. The “Casa Verdi” is an example of that master’s work which was so personal 
that it was called Stile Boito (Fig. 2). To our eyes it has many affinities with the Victorian Gothic, 
which via Ruskin and Street also came in part from the mediaeval architecture of Italy. This example 
is of 1899; his earlier works have a greater abundance of striped masonry, here confined to the 
upper part of the central pavilion. Boito’s contributions to the flcreale include: the romanticism 
of “natural” materials, the free mingling of elements from several historical periods, and the use 
of constructive coloration as in the frieze and panels surrounding the windows of the principal 
floor. One also finds echoes of Eastlakian ornament in the frieze and of the pre-Raphaelites in 
the crowning motive with its realism, flowery meads, and lilies. Lion heads, a favorite floreale 
motive support this “frontispiece.” Visitors to Milan will find this building still standing but with 
an additional story and some modifications of detail. The iron grills, not seen in this figure, have 
the Art Nouveau characteristic of changing from transparent to opaque from time to time as the 
iron work clots. This can also be seen in the grill of the Monument to Victor Emanuel in Rome 
when it is raised into position. Perhaps the most important legacies to the floreale from the Stile 
Boito were the freedom to mix motives and the unabashed zest for ornament. 

Ruskin, as we shall see presently, had some influence on the floreale and all the English de- 
velopment was being followed closely in Italy, where English money was financing many Italian 
projects. 

The second variant, also English, is closely related to the above and to the arts and crafts move- 
ment. It includes a sort of nursery decoration in flat friezes and bands on the exterior as well as 
the interior of buildings. An example of this influence from Walter Crane can be seen in Fig. 3. 
Morris-inspired ornament was by no means rare (the gate in Fig. 14.) and papers and textiles very 
close to Morris’ were used extensively in the Villino Florio (Fig. 21). This second possibility was 
sometimes associated with the slightly earlier fashion for Eastlakian ornament, mentioned above, 
stiff designs originally executed with drills in wood, but as applied to interior and exterior decoration 


5. Sir Kenneth Clark, “Introduction,” 4 Handlist of the Romantic Movement, Tate Gallery, London, 1959. 
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in Italy, executed in stone or stucco. In the villino shown in Fig. 3, the two friezes of swans, one 
a quiet procession, the other of aroused birds with wings spread symmetrically not only derive 
from fashionable British motives but are also related to the angels and to a lesser extent to the 
maidens in flowing robes which were also popular in continental decoration and painting of the 
period (Figs. 6, 18, 23, and 31). This villino also shows an almost Philip Webb-like interest in 
the honest use of materials: stone, brick and wood, which is not typical of Italy where it was 
considered more of a challenge and, therefore, more admirable to simulate convincingly. This 
building shows a sympathy for the Szile Boito which was not always typical of its architect. 
Gino Coppedé (1866-1927), who designed it, soon ceased to be content with such simplicity 
(Figs. 24, 25). 

The Stile Boito and the English background had much to do with the distinguished refinement 
of Carlo Ceppi’s (1829-1921) Imprese Bellia in Turin of 1894-1898 (Fig. 4). Ceppi’s other 
works had previously shown an elegance and simplicity which are also qualities of this building.° 
Even the mediaeval touches and the Ottonian columns of the cupolas are in a vein of discreet, 
material-loving delicacy and subtlety which found few followers. 

The third variant, a restrained pseudo-traditional one also contains elements from the pre- 
cedingly mentioned manners (Fig. 5). The Casa Reininghaus in Milan, a block of apartments with 
stores and restaurants below, by Sebastiano Giuseppe Locati (1861-1945), published in 1898, 
shows articulation by means of framing bands and straps which may owe something to the 
mediaevalists such as Viollet-le-Duc. The devices used here to link the arcaded lower stories and 
the stone trimmed upper ones; the short bands, or straps, which link the two upper stories; and 
the linear string courses which tie balconies and lintels together horizontally will become more 
elaborately developed belts in the floreale. Many of the elements of the floreale were deeply 
entrenched habits in Italian architecture, framing bands were, of course, widely used in the late 
Renaissance and Baroque. 

A rhythmical] device developed in Italy at the end of the nineteenth century to animate the huge 
new blocks demanded by urban congestion is shown in both the above two buildings (Figs. 4 and 5). 
This is a rhythm achieved by the unequal emphasis of the windows. In the former building, in 
the rows of windows in the two upper floors of the long Pietro Micca facade alternate sills are 
dropped to make doors onto balconies. Vertically these balconies tend to link the doors with 
the ones below and thus establish minor vertical accents that repeat in alternate bays the verticality 
of the polygonal towers. In the Casa Reininghaus, the elongated elements alternate from floor to 
floor thus producing a skipping rhythm. These rhythmical devices are far more elaborate than 
such baroque ones as alternating window pediments. In this work of Locati’s, the flat friezes, the 
absence of any strong stylistic direction recall anonymous work elsewhere in the eighties. 

A fourth possibility was that of the Belgian style of Van de Velde and his contemporaries, the 
most elegant of all the variations of the Art Nouveau since it introduced a graceful curvilinearity 
into the orthogonic or geometrically curved formulas of traditional architecture. This style, with 
its remarkable plasticity and fluidity, whether expressed in the whip-lash curve or in window and 
door openings framed in forms which could have been created from cloth soaked in plaster and 
then draped, pulled and festooned, did not find wide acceptance in Italy. Exceptions occurred here 
and there, a café near the Cathedral in Vigévano, the Caffé Due Palmi at Casale Monserrato,’ 
or in Florence, in certain houses along the eastern viale and noticeably in a building on the northern 
side of the Piazza degli Ognissanti (Fig. 10) whose Belgian motives include a window shaped 


6. Count Carlo Ceppi was one of the outstanding nineteenth Venetian Gothic at the Paris Exposition of 1yoo. 


century architects of Piedmont. Among his important works 7. Engineer Torinelli, the local authority, states in a letter 
in Turin are the Palazzo Ceriana-Peyron 1875-1879, the that this café, now used for furniture storage, was designed 
Palazzd Ceriana 1887 and the church of the Sacro Cuore forty or more years ago by one of the Novarese school of 


1884ff. He was also the architect of the Italian Pavilion in architects which at that time was a center of /iberty architecture. 
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like a “moongate”; frozen drapery effects; batwinged acroteria (the morbid touch) and iron 
poppies. All are free of the ponderous inertness of the usual Italian floreale. This northern style 
also dominates the dining room by Ernesto Basile (1857-1932) at the Grand Hotel Villa Igea 
(Fig. 18). 

The fifth and sixth manners, both minor, which flourished chiefly at Nancy, are the Art Nouveau 
versions of the Rococo and Flamboyant. But they were not entirely overlooked in Italy. There 
was a villa by Sebastiano Giuseppe Locati, published in 1898, in which grotesquely distorted 
Gothic motives appeared, and later still in 1906 his interior decoration of the Festival Hall of the 
Milan Exposition of that year has obvious affinities with rococo encrustations.* This style also in- 
fluenced Pietro Fenoglio (1865-?) in his Villa Scott at Turin.* 

The seventh variant is one that we might have expected to have more influence in Italy than, 
in fact, it did. This is the Secession style developing nearby in Austria under Wagner, Olbrich, 
and Hoffmann. Their manners had certain qualities in common, whether executed by them or 
by others, or under inspiration from the Glasgow school: the slenderness, elongation, and delicacy 
of lines, planes or curves, and lightness and over-all grace. This is the Wagner of the subway 
stations and the Asylum Chapel, the Hoffmann of the Pukersdorf Sanitorium and of the early 
Loos. These characteristics occasionally appeared in Italy, for some of the Italians had studied 
in Austria and many had traveled there, but they did not become important elements in the 
Italian vocabulary. Hence the graceful buildings erected by Raimondo D’Aronco (1857-1932) 
for the Turin Exposition of Decorative Arts of 1902 are not at all typical of Italian work (Fig. 6). 
D’Aronco being chief architect for the exposition, designed all the buildings, including those 
assigned to foreign exhibitors. The main building was flanked by low symmetrical wings, the one 
at the left for England, the one at the right for France. This exhibition, as well as that of the 
Paris one of 1900, is a candidate for marking the high moment in the life of the Art Nouveau 
since outstanding examples of the new decorative arts of European countries were shown there 
for comparison and criticism. The main pavilion (Fig. 6) shows a wide range of fashionable 
motives: the eyebrow canopies over the windows at the base of the pointed dome; the maidens 
whose draperies are almost wings; the curved and curled buttresses; the fringes; the disks both 
large and small, flat and rounded; the decorative leaf patterns confined in geometric panels; the 
checkerboard patterns. On the wings delicately curved elements contrast with flat angular planes. 
There are: female heads of Egyptoid character; bands of disks; and most prominently, a Glasgow 
motive, sinuous, asymmetrical, young tree trunks culminating in bands of leaves, languid and 
weightless. The light, thin, graceful and open effect is quite opposed in character to Italian taste 
and hence limited in its influence, whereas some of the motives were incorporated in a more solid 
form into the floreale. 

The eighth variant is one which in spite of its infrequent incidence has been built up into one 
of considerable significance. This is the progressive, adventurous, expressive use of the new 
materials, metal and reinforced concrete. The Contratti Store in Milan of 1903 by Luigi Broggi 
(1851-1926) is a fair example of this manner (Fig. 8). The use of metal, usually cast iron for 
structural purposes, had previously been exhibited in Italy in railroad train sheds, markets and in 
the glass and iron roofs of the great galleries in Milan and Naples. A few buildings like this one 
showed their structural metal frankly on the exterior. Reinforced concrete did not bulk large in 
practice yet, though research will undoubtedly uncover more examples; still it is possible at this 
stage of our knowledge to conclude that the Italian mind lent itself more naturally to experiment 
in the art rather than in the technique of building. The Contratti Stores show a creative use of one 
of the popular Art Nouveau fonts, the lettering takes its place easily in the over-all design. 


8. Palazzina Franchetti-Prova, Via XX Settembre, Milan, g. Edilizia moderna, X11, 1904, pls. xxXvi1 and xxvilil. 
illustrated in Edélizia moderna, Vil, 1898, pls. 11 and VI. 
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Noteworthy also, is the richness and delicacy of the iron work along the edge of the entrance 
canopy with its intricately entwined ribbons and upstanding poppies. The fashionable animal heads, 
ribbons, and floral forms appear elsewhere in the decoration. A fascinating decorative use of iron is 
shown in the detail of Ernesto Pirovano’s (1866-?) apartment block on the Via Spadari in 
Milan of about the same date (Fig. 9). A number of intricately entwined stems bear few leaves, 
but quantities of snails, both large and small. This may be considered humorous or morbid. I 
incline to the latter view, since the stems in places metamorphose surrealistically into winged 
elements or griffon heads, and often appear flaccid and limp. The effect of lightness and delicacy 
is, however, very apparent and carries over into the detailing of the door frames behind. The 
metallic medium has been used appropriately and with an imagination that was uncommon in 
Italy. The ingenious, adventurous work of Alessandro Antonelli (1798-1888) in the nineteenth 
century, like the work of Gaudi in Spain, did not involve the use of new materials. There were a 
few other “modern” buildings: the department store in Rome by Giulio De Angelis (1850-1906) 
of 1899, now the Rinascente, and his nearby commercial building with much exposed cast iron 
on the Via Marco Minghetti of about 1906.”° The front of the Caffé Due Palmi, mentioned above, 
was constructed in iron and glass, as was the facade of the larger building of the Corso Venezia 15 
in Milan. Sommaruga used the Hennebique system of concrete floor construction in the Palazzo 
Castiglione also in Milan (Fig. 16). Iron beams and columns occur frequently in the work of this 
period, but none of this in my opinion is as significant as similar and earlier work elsewhere in 
the world. 

Variation nine is a type of composition which must owe much to American sources, directly or 
indirectly. Giovanni Battista Milani (1876-1940) in his design for a Gallery of Modern Art made 
in 1900 emphasizes the horizontal in an un-Italian way (Fig. 7). The sources for this include 
H. H. Richardson, Louis Sullivan, and the young Wright. The academic entrance with its five 
portals is wide. Over the first and fifth portals stand familiar motives of the period, groups of 
nudes supporting globes. The windows above the three central portals are clustered to emphasize 
width. The windows in the wings are similarly composed. The wings themselves are not only 
extended but are divided into layers to further intensify their horizontality. This method of 
composition does not become universal in Italy but is adopted in whole or in part in many buildings 
(Figs. 6, 16, 20, 26, 30, and 31). 

Another motive which does not amount to a variant should be mentioned because it occurs from 
time to time in conjunction with others. This is the dramatic use of black ornament contrasting with 
light materials. An example is the iron ornament superimposed on stone in the Guidici Tomb in 
Milan of 1906 by Paolo Mezzanotte (1878-?) (Fig. 15). This device is not particularly 
architectural. It is most marked in graphic work, particularly that of Aubrey Beardsley and 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and in the use of black lace over bright light satin in the gowns of the 
period. In Italy, dark balconies, screens, gates, and grills abounded and often produced similar 
effects. 

The tenth and most significant variant, the one the Italians took most heartily for their own 
was the floreale, which is the subject of the next section. 


Il 


We have mentioned above many of the characteristic features of the new styles coeval with 
and contributing to the floreale. Contemporary Italian commentators were opposed to the use of 
the following devices as mannerisms obviously borrowed from other countries: distorted moldings, 
tapeworm-like ribbons, and improbable plant forms. The critic D. Donghi writing hostilely 


10. Illustrated in Francesco Sapori, Architettura in Roma, 1901-1950, Rome, 1953, p. 41. 
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of the Turin Exposition of 1902 lists circles, brusque sharp bends, bundles of engraved lines or 
vertical string courses imitating fringe, horizontal bands imitating bandages, twisted or curled 
tops of pilasters projecting beyond the eaves, and frequent cornucopias.'' He dismissed the claims 
made for them, complaining that they were decorations suitable for toys and knickknacks but not 
a new style. 

No mention is made by most critics of the ubiquitous Italian ornament: the lush heavy bands, 
garlands, clumps, deposits and fungi-like growths of flowers and fruit that attach themselves in 
great gobs to Italian buildings of this period. The floreale may not have been mentioned by these 
critics because it was essentially traditional, hence the failure in observation. The reasons why the 
floreale was triumphant in Italy include a love for sculpture which ranks higher as a fine art in 
Italy than anywhere else in the west, and a devotion to tradition, which in this case meant carrying 
on with familiar ornamental forms and pushing them to new extremes of realism or massive ‘ess. 
An easy way of being “modern” was to cling to the customary flat walls and apply “modernized” 
ornament to them. This was as economical of material as of thought. 

The qualities of the floreale reflect the bourgeois era which gave it its opportunity. Bourgeois 
styles rarely achieve the perfection of aristocratic or court styles; their appeal must be wider and 
to a less schooled and discriminating public. 

The floreale flourished at a moment when Italy was enjoying a prosperity hitherto unknown. 
From 1899 to 1910 the annual Treasury budget shows a favorable balance of income over ex- 


penditure for the only continuous stretch in modern Italian history.” A mood of buoyancy ac- 
companied the new affluence and was reflected in the new palazzi, palazzetti, ville, villini, and 
public or commercial buildings. A great many of these still survive although war damage and 
the newest building boom have obliterated some. Sometimes the floreale creeps in quietly like a 
slightly unfamiliar seasoning in a well-known dish. 

This, the most characteristically Italian motive, the voluptuous or naturalistic ornament, has 
a long history in Italy beginning with Roman funeral pillars like the one in the Terme Museum 
(Fig. 11). In the Renaissance and Baroque the same subject matter was popular, but usually 
kept several degrees to the geometrical right of the floreale treatment, though there are close 
parallels such as the decorations by Pierin del Vaga in the Cappella del Pallio in the Cancelleria 
(Fig. 12) and on the exterior of many mannerist buildings. It was the floreale practitioners who let 
the material run wild as if nature, not man, were responsible. Evidently it was felt that a fecund 
and limitless vocabulary was at hand, but its course was soon run. Italy was late to develop its 
form of the Art Nouveau, about 1898, and it had very little in the way of background compared 
with the long English and Continental periods of preparation. The Art Nouveau movement in 
general is considered to have been spent by 1906, but in Italy it was still relatively vigorous. Some 
buildings designed under floreale influence as late as 1912-1914 were built after the war almost 
without change (Figs. 29 and 32). 

An impulse to the development of the style in Italy may have come from the Paris Exposition 
of 1900 where the Pont Alexandre and the Grand and Petit Palais have an abundance of fruity 
naturalistic ornament. The Secession Building of the previous year also had some. We should 
not forget, moreover, that a related ornamental style was already formed in the United States 


by Louis Sullivan. 

Ruskin made a contribution to the floreale. The strength of his influence in Italy may be judged 
by the violence of the Futurist’s sneers at “your deplorable Ruskin . . . with his sick dream of a 
primitive agrarian life, his nostalgia for Homeric cheeses and the spinning wheels of legend.” 

11. L’Architettura pratica, Vi, 1902, text accompanying 1959, p. 246. 
pls. 13 and 14. 13. Quoted by Reyner Banham in the Listener, LX11, 1959, 


12. Denis Mack Smith, Italy, a Modern History, Ann Arbor,  p. 974. 
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Furthermore, the fame of Ruskin and his disciple William Morris was at its height in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. In Italy the Aemilia Ars group was founded at Bologna in imitation 
of the Arts and Crafts Movement, as was the Wiener Werkstitte and the Secession. Magazines 
like the Studio, 1893, were springing up everywhere; the Italian one, Emporium, was founded 
in 1895. But before this we had the influential architect-teachers, like Pietro Selvatico, Camillo 
Boito (1836-1914) and Luca Beltrami (1854-1933), preaching the renewal of architecture 
through mediaeval traditions and sympathetic to the Ruskinian message. In 1897 the first of 
Ruskin’s books to be translated into Italian appeared. This was his Lessons in Design. Its purpose 
was to start the pupil drawing from nature with literal exactness to sharpen his perception, not 
to produce models for the sculptor. The illustrations from Ruskin’s own drawings are exceedingly 
naturalistic. Beltrami, in criticizing the room designed by Gaetano Moretti in 1902 (Fig. 1) 
complained of its extravagantly naturalistic ornament and said that the traditional forms were 
being overthrown to permit the absolute domination of vegetable forms as though its proponents 
were saying, “Thanks to God and Ruskin, the arms and the griffons, the scrolls and the cartouches, 
the tryglyphs and the guttae are buried forever.”"* Previously neither artists nor critics, including 
Ruskin himself, had held with so grossly naturalistic a style, such uncompromising realism. This 
was being paralleled in painting at the same moment in Italy by Giulio Aristide Sartorio (1851- 
1932), whose decorative friezes in the new wing of Palazzo di Montecitorio and his huge com- 
positions such as La Gorgona in the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna are of a startling lubricity. 
But we cannot lay the force of the whole movement at Ruskin’s polyphase portal. 

The proponents of the stile floreale invoked the familiar, banal gods of the nineteenth century: 
living organism (organismo vivente), logic (logica), function (scopa), structure (costruttiva). 
These themes appear in 1908 in Ugo Monneret de Villard’s introduction to a folio of the works 
of Giuseppe Sommaruga™”’ (1867-1917), whose masterpiece, the Palazzo Castiglione in Milan of 
1901-1903, mentioned above, is properly regarded as the archetypal monument of the style. It 
was alleged that its ornament is in logical harmony with the whole organism. Similar appeals 
to logic and nature have always been characteristic of architectural propagandists and have ac- 
cordingly been invoked to support every vacillation in style for millennia. In the nineteenth 
century they had been prominent in the doctrines of Pugin, Ruskin, Semper, Viollet-le-Duc as 
well as those of the Italians. Since the first years of the twentieth century are culturally part of the 
nineteenth century it is not surprising that the same principles should continue to be urged in support 
of the sub-styles of the Art Nouveau. 

For Italy the opinions of Monneret de Villard are representative of the modernists. He found 
the styles of the nineteenth century, from the Neoclassic on, to be corrupt, plagiaristic, false, 
puerile, and vulgar. He claimed that the needs for a style expressive of modern times and modern 
requirements had been met by the new style and he referred to the well-known leaders of the Art 
Nouveau in Belgium, England, Austria, Germany, France, Spain, Sweden, and Russia. The 
last three being represented by Puig y Cadafalch, Boberg, and Saarinen. Italy was late, he admits, 
but rapidly attained high stature in works such as those by Sommaruga which were not constricted 
by rules, formulas or antique forms, but were characterized by an intense new life which gave 
classical forms a truly modern expression, citing Sommaruga’s Italian pavilion for the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904 (Fig. 17). This spirit, he claimed, was quite opposed to that of the Viennese 
school of Otto Wagner which was more archaic, oriental, and simple, whereas the Latin spirit 
required more opulence, a more varied and intense polychromy, and a new architectural form. 
Official Italian architecture, he felt, did not express the aspirations of the nation and was more 


14. Edilizia moderna, X\1, 1903, pp. 25ff. di Giuseppe Sommaruga, Milan, 1908. The frequent references 


15. Ugo Monneret de Villard (1881-1954), critic and to his views are from the introduction to the above book. 
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concerned with economics than with the spirit. This aspiration could not be realized by those who 
simply applied to Italian buildings the more obvious mannerisms borrowed from other countries. 
Something more serious, dignified, and profound was needed and was supplied by Sommaruga’s 
new architecture, which incorporated from the past such good qualities as the Baroque’s love of a 
ponderous play of plastic masses expressed through planes, volumes, light, and shade (Figs. 16, 17, 
20). Sommaruga avoided the “boring cube” in favor of animated movement employing for the 
purpose, loggias, balustrades, overhangs, bold flights of stairs, numerous columns, majestic roofs, 
and rich shadows. His was an architecture built from parts, a living organism in which each cell 
played a vital role in harmony with the function of the whole organism. From the masters of the 
Romanesque, Sommaruga had learned that ornament should intensify the expressiveness and 
refinement of the forms and emphasize their significance and vitality. Hence he made his orna- 
ment essentially logical and structural, and made elements, raw and brutal in themselves, beautiful. 
He always sought a rational harmony between the organism and its decoration. He had been 
criticized for being heavy, funereal and excessively solemn, but one does not demand that Hamlet 
be jolly. These qualities are legitimate in a work of art, not defects even though not easily compre- 
hensible to the superficially fashionable. Like Moretti and Basile, Sommaruga had given Italy 
an architecture worthy of its traditions and destiny. This last observation of Monneret de Villard’s 
reflects the lengths to which chauvinism was being pushed in this decade. 

The temperate ideal of having one foot firmly planted in tradition and the other dangling 
over the abyss of the unknown lacks the power to excite us who have seen a much bolder new 
architecture come and go. We have seen weakness follow that ideal far more often than strength, 
hence we are much more moved by the fireworks of the Futurists: their thoroughgoing revolu- 
tionary programs and their intoxication with machinery, noise, and motion. They were willing to 
jettison the suffocating burden of tradition and the floreale men were not. The radical desire to 
abandon the past was often expressed and Marinetti’s later “burn the libraries” was only a more 
violent way of stating what Antonio Fogazzaro had written concerning the Turin exposition of 
1902.”° He said that a variant of Dante’s phrase should have been inscribed over the portal 
“Lasciate ogni memoria voi ch’entrate.” The ties of the style floreale with tradition were fetters 
and this is why it was the last of the creative eclectic styles rather than the first of the modern 
styles, though of some transitional importance. While not achieving the impossible objective of a 
tabula rasa, the atmosphere of liberty and the encouragement to originality and innovation promoted 
an atmosphere in which more courageous innovations could subsequently be carried out. 

Before the floreale had really come to maturity there were signs of it in the work of such 
unlikely men as Luca Beltrami whose hostile comments we quoted above. There are a few build- 
ings of his in the late 1890’s which while orthodox in other respects, lavish heavy masses of natural- 
istic floreale ornament on window frames such as a “Casa Signorile” in Milan published in 1895 
and the Palazzo Venezia in Milan on which a monograph was published in 1900." It is of more 
importance, however, to see what men who were to become famous exponents of the style were doing 
in 1898. For this purpose we will examine a pair of funerary chapel designs, one a project by 
Raimondo d’Aronco for his family’s tomb at Udine and the other an executed work by Giuseppe 
Sommaruga, the Aletti Tomb at Varesa, also published in that year (Figs. 13 and 14). These can 
also be compared profitably with a third tomb, published in 1906, the work of Paolo Mezzanotte 
for the Giudici family in Milan (Fig. 15). D’Aronco demonstrates his seeking after novelty by 
tilting his wall planes, those of the lower tier outward and of the upper, inward. He uses the 
common coins: disks, lion heads, Egyptoid heads, winged sun disks, uraeus and a number of other 
realistically handled symbols, but the predominant effect is one of crushing weight intensified by 


16. Quoted in Rassegna nationale, CXXVi, 1902, p. 517, 
from Figaro. 


17. Il Palazzo Venezia, sede delle Assicurazione Generali, 
Milan, 1900. 
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the large, coarse scale. A powerful drive toward novelty seems to emanate from the design. 
Sommaruga is less ponderous and more subtle. He employs a number of the Stile Boito devices: 
colonnettes, striping, Gothic detail, and in the pattern of the iron grill, the feature mentioned 
previously, a William Morris pattern translated into three dimensions combined with the ubiqui- 
tous ribbons. Two other elements of wider application can be seen here: 1) the use of straps or 
“bandages” that are crossed and interwoven in a variety of materials and planes, and 2) the 
silhouette with its upturned corners which reappears over and over again (Figs. 4, 6, 16, and 26). 
In Mezzanotte’s tomb, the massing has become simpler. It is close to the traditional “boring 
cube”; the use of straps and bands is less plastic, but the floreale ornament appears in some pro- 
fusion notably in the dark applications of leafy shrubs high up on the corners, in the ribboned bit 
in the cornice, and in the panel set high above the door. The details of the grill are characteristic: 
the rather listless winged angel, the sun rays and the web. In this third tomb the separation of the 
architecture from the ornament is marked, whereas in the first two there is an effort to integrate 
the two arts and to renew both. 

Sommaruga, who had been a pupil of Camillo Boito, Luca Beltrami, and Otto Wagner, went 
on in 1901-1903 to build the Palazzo Castiglioni in Milan which, as has been mentioned, is quite 
properly regarded as the archetype of the floreale (Fig. 16). Various motives that have been 
coming into use as described above are to be found here and also some new ones. Most conspicuous 
are the contorted human figures above the windows and flanking the portal by Ernesto Bazzaro. 
The latter were removed shortly thereafter and the more discreet doorway which one sees 
today took their place. The figures were reinstalled at the Villa Faccononi at Sarnico, They are 
aggressively realistic. In the lower wall courses are to be observed the delicate triplets of square 
openings recalling Austria and the “natural” rock, a legacy from the Baroque. The columns above 
the secondary door to the right with their prismatic drums, stubby proportions, and “original” 
capitals were a common feature, more lavishly used in villas, and probably Ottonian in origin. As 
Monneret de Villard stressed in his critique of Sommaruga’s work, referred to above, the devices 
employed here for achieving plasticity are noteworthy: recesses, loggias, projections, deeply cut 
openings, and ornament in very high relief. Three vertical axes are carried up through the facade 
to end in the characteristic upturned silhouettes. Sommaruga ingeniously wove all these elements 
together to achieve unity; follow the transmutations of the wide “bandage” just below the lintels 
of the top floor windows. The juicy floreale ornament though abundant and often coarse is kept 
under geometrical control. Within, the main stair makes long leaps sustained by its reinforced 
concrete core and surrounded by several varieties of luxuriant floreale decoration in several degrees 
of relief and in metal. The rear facade is less massive than the main front and there is a greater 
use of iron and glass. 

Sommaruga not only built other important examples of the style including the Hotel Campo 
Dei Fiori at Varese and one or two which shall be mentioned below, but was the leader of a small 
school of Milanese architects of which his closest follower was Alfredo Campanini who developed 
some of Sommaruga’s devices in a manner of his own. He followed the master in his use of large 
realistic figures at the portal as in a house at the corner of the Vie Livorno and Bellini, and in his 
decoration in such houses as the one formerly at Via Senato, 28. His own touch shows most clearly 
in the large scale of all of his decorative devices: figures, ribbons, and foliage and in his liberal 
use of “bandages” to tie balconies to door frames and window frames into the adjoining wall 
surfaces. 

In 1904, Sommaruga designed the Italian Pavilion at the St. Louis Exposition of that year 
(Fig. 17) which Monneret de Villard admired for the way in which classicism had been renewed 
in it. Today the rejuvenation does not seem so noteworthy. The ornament has the floreale fullness, 
including the odd trellis of garlands which connect the columns of the front screen with the flank- 
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ing pylons. The columns themselves are treated in a way which enjoyed some success at this time, 
the channeling being limited to part of the shafts, the balance being left round and smooth as 
though awaiting completion. The dark accents furnished by the bronze sculpture and flagstands re- 
late to Mezzanotte’s later Giudici Tomb (Fig. 15). There has been no occasion so far to mention 
the mania for wrapping friezes or belts of sculpture in high relief around buildings, often at eye 
level. In this pavilion the belts encircle both the main building and the pylons. Such sculpture 
is usually extremely realistic. Other instances appear in the Vittoriano (Fig. 33), and higher 
on the walls, on the National Gallery of Modern Art (Fig. 32). The Austrian Pavilion by Joseph 
Hoffman at the same Exposition now seems fresher and more creative. Doubtless Sommaruga’s 
own ideas were held in check by the more conservative ideas of officialdom. 

A third work of Sommaruga’s, the Palazzina Comi of 1906 in Milan, exhibits traces of what 
we have called the ninth variation (Fig. 20). The influence from the Prairie Style shows in its mass- 
ing, its horizontal emphasis, and even in the prickly effect of its ornament. The play of textures on 
the surface is unusually elaborate. They are probably all executed in stucco from the random ashlar 
of the bottom layer through the plane and molded bands to the thicker layer of deep vertical cor- 
rugations ending in a fringed floreale border. It can be inferred that the Charnley and Winslow 
Houses had been looked at attentively and over a period of some time since some of the same 
compositional traits had appeared in an 1897 house of Sommaruga’s in Milan.” 

It would distort the picture too much to look further at Sommaruga’s work since he was only 
one among many: there is Ernesto Basile (1857-1932), son of the architect of the stupendous 
Teatro Massimo at Palermo. The son became most famous for winning the final competition and 
the commission, two things which did not necessarily go hand in hand, for the new parliament 
building in Rome, the vast addition to Bernint’s Palazzo Montecitorio (Fig. 19). The decision 
was made in 1902 but construction appears to have begun only in 1406. The figure shows the main 
entrance to Basile’s structure. In it can be discerned the timorous way in which the floreale orna- 
ment was blended with more traditional forms. Nevertheless, alone among the grandiose public 
and commercial buildings of the day this one retains an air of freshness. For one thing it uses the 
least pretentious of materials, brick, for the walls of the upper part. For another, it varies the 
“boring cube” only by slightly projecting corner towers and, third, it avoids the extreme chiaroscuro 
of so many contemporary buildings by using pilasters exclusively. The corner towers give the mass 
the upturned silhouette which is underlined by the similar silhouette of each tower. There was a 
good deal of disappointment over the completed building because it was simpler and more modest 
than Italian eyes were accustomed to in ceremonial and symbolic buildings. This simplicity carries 
through all of the decor within and without, except for the friezes in the council hall by G. A. 
Sartorio, previously mentioned, which, though painted, are so realistic as to appear to be living 
figures in the full round. 

A few years before, Basile had completed another large floreale building, the Grand Hotel 
Villa Igea in Palermo. The interior of the main dining room is extremely elaborate (Fig. 18) but 
almost none of the motives are peculiarly Italian since they are derived from Belgian, French, and 
English examples. The mural containing maidens and swans is, perhaps, more three-dimensional 
and realistic in effect than it would have been in the place of its origin. The poppy so beloved in 
the north appears here in the column capitals and door frames. Whether or not this is properly 
an example of the floreale, it is a typically handsome room of the period, which must have con- 
tributed decisively to the mood and manners of the fin de siécle. Now alas it is somewhat altered 
but, like the mutilated dining room of the old Hotel Storione in Padua, it serves to remind us of a 
kind of elegance once widespread though now usually associated only with Maxim’s in Paris. 


18. Casa Ripa Porta Ticenese, 63, Edilizia moderna, vi, 1897, pls. 1 and 2. 
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5. Sebastiano Giuseppe Locati, Casa Reininghaus, ca. 1898, Milan (Edilizia moderna, vii, 1899, pl. 1) 


. Raimondo D’Aronco, Main building, Exposition of Decorative Arts, 1902, Turin (Architettura pratica, vi, 11) 
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7. Giovanni Battista Milani, project “Gallery of Modern Art,” 
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g. Ernesto Pirovano, House in Via Spadari (detail), ca. 1903, Milan 
(Costruzioni moderne in Italia, Milano, 11, pl. 3) 
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Pierin del Vaga, Cappella del Pallio (detail), Rome, Palazzo della 
Cancelleria (photo: Alinari) 


13. Raimondo D’Aronco (signed and dated), D’Aronco Tomb, 1898, 14. Giuseppe Sommaruga, Aletti Tomb, 1898, Varese (Author’s file) 


Undine (Edilizia moderna, Vil, 1898) 


15. Paolo Mezzanotte, Giudici Tomb, 1906, Milan 16. Giuseppe Sommaruga, Palazzo Castiglioni, 1g01-1903, Milan 
(Edilizia moderna, xvi, 1907, pl. 10) (Monneret de Villard, Sommaruga, pl 
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» Sommaruga, Palazzino Comi, 1906, Milan 


17. Giuseppe Sommaruga, Italian Building, Exposition of 1904, St. Louis 
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Ernesto Basile, Grand Hotel Villa Igea, interior, 1901, Palermo 
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19. Ernesto Basile, Palazzo Montecitorio addition (detail), 
1902ff., Rome (photo: Author) 


21. Ernesto Basile, Villino Florio, 1907-1909, Palermo (Author’s file) 
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30. Cesare Bazzani, National Library, original design (detail), 1907, 


cf Florence (Edilizia moderna, XV1, 1907, pl. 1) 


31. Cesare Bazzani, National Gallery of Modern Art, 1911, Rome (photo: Anderson) 


2. Cesare Bazzani, Ministry of National Education, 1913-1928, Rome (photo: Anderson) 33. Guglielmo Calderini, Palace of Justice (detail), 
10, Rome (photo A\linari) 
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Basile had a large practice and executed numerous other buildings, sometimes exhibiting not 
only an awareness of the whole European scene but inventions of his own. The luxurious Villino 
Florio in Palermo of 1907-1909 (Fig. 21) had, as has been mentioned, interiors which owed some- 
thing to William Morris and a good deal to Horta. The exterior mingles Ottonian and Boitonian 
elements with an over-all chalet picturesqueness. A favorite Basile motive can be seen over the 
windows of the large oriel standing between the two stairs and also in the window above the 
entrance porch. This is a quirky bit of tracery which often begins as bare stems running up the win- 
dow jambs to meet under the lintel to form an intricate pattern of curves and reversed curves, a little 
flamboyant in origin no doubt, yet instantly recognizable in other buildings of Basile’s as his 
trademark.” 

It is sometimes claimed that spatial innovations were one of the great merits of the Art Nouveau. 
It has been asserted that this was the outgrowth of the work of the Impressionist painters.” The 
concrete proofs of this are slight in every country and particularly so in Italy, where without more 
evidence it is impossible to be sure that spatial oddities are the result of deliberate aesthetic intent 
or of the ingenious treatment of awkward corners. There was no change from the traditional 
way of life that required changes in planning aside from the increasing frequency of bathrooms. 
No deviations from the habitual closed separateness of each room are discernible. Nothing in the 
way of “open planning” or “living halls” seems to have been introduced. As was the case in the 
majority of residences in both Europe and America, the architect was free to adjust interior 
planning to fit his exterior composition. Seldom has the art of architecture suffered from fewer 
restrictions either of function or economy. 

It is not possible in a survey of this length even to name all the architects practicing in this style 
or to illustrate more than a small sampling of the thousands of buildings bearing its hallmarks. 
It would be confusing to do so,” hence the same names appear here again and again. Ulisse Stacchini 
(1871-?), best known for his grandiose main railroad station in Milan (Fig. 27), had served 
his apprenticeship in this style. The apartments he built in Milan on the Via Gioberti show his in- 
ventiveness (Fig. 22). The contrast with the adjoining more conservative buildings of the same era 
is striking. Stacchini has tried like Sommaruga to avoid the monotony of the usual boxy mass by 
treating his building as if it were made up of three towers and two connecting links. He opens up 
the walls of the links and gets an unusual amount of window area in the closely grouped triplets. 
This becomes part of a complex rhythmical system in which some windows have balconies and 
elaborate frames and others do not, thus establishing the skipping effect referred to above by 
both vertical and horizontal manipulation of accents. The ornament varies from story to story 
and from window or door to its neighbor. One or two details may be emphasized: the painted 
floreale frieze running between two sets of deeply scored horizontal lines; the stiff rather than 
limp effect of the iron work; the abundant but not excessive use of floreale ornament in relief 
mingled with poppies and disks; and the fact that the “towers” all end with the upturned corner 
silhouette. 

By 1906 Sebastiano Giuseppe Locati, whose work has been mentioned earlier, became the chief 
architect for the International Exposition of 1906 held at Milan to celebrate the completion of the 
Simplon Tunnel. The buildings were banal, pedestrian, and lacking in generative ideas, indicating 
that the new style though not as dead as elsewhere, was on its wane. An example is the Fine Arts 
Pavilion (Fig. 23). Some of the vocabulary used by D’Aronco in the far superior Turin buildings 


19. Basile’s personal signature appears in at least two 20. Discussed by Renato de Fusco in his Ji Floreale a 
villini in Rome, one on the Via Abruzzi 2, and the other on Napoli, Naples, 1959, p. 7. 
the Piazza Galena, the residence of the prominent sculptor 21. The publications listed below in the concise Biblio- 


Ettore Ximenes (1855-1926) who was also from Palermo, and graphical Note give some idea of the range of material in- 
who wrapped a rich waist-band of realistic sculpture around volved. 
his villa as though adding his signature to that of Basile. 
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of 1902 reappears here (Fig. 6), but on the whole, traditional forms are more numerous. The 
balance is shifting back toward giving greater importance to traditional eclectic elements. The Art 
Nouveau ones seem undernourished—note the languid air of the ribbons in the spandrels. ‘There 
was nothing flickering as faintly as this at Darmstadt where the torch was still alight. As a further 
indication of the ebbing taste of Milan at this time the ornament of the Transportation Building 
included parts of locomotives. 

One of the most extraordinary figures produced in Italy at this time was Gino Coppedé (1866- 
1927). We have seen one of his early, beautifully simple, rather British works above (Fig. 3). In 
Fig. 24 we confront an example of the fantastic exuberance which characterized his later work. 
This apartment block on the Via Anton Maria Maragliano in Genoa bears the date 1907. The 
details shown in the figure justify the comment that Coppedé was the most lavish user of orna- 
ment of the period. Most of the basic themes were common among his contemporaries but he had a 
greater abandon and yet found clients who appreciated him. In this example the few square feet 
of plain wall on the second floor contrast startlingly with the lion-head and lion-legged balcony 
below and the pairs of Egyptoid heads interrupting the pilasters which link this floor with the 
one above it. The devices used for linkage and separation both vertically and horizontally recall 
in their ingenuity Buontalenti’s mannerist masterpiece in the Museo del Opera del Duomo in 
Florence. The extravagance shown here is continued in Coppedé’s later work in Rome, the 
Quartiere near the Piazza Buenos Aires (Fig. 25), in which the greatest novelty is the variety 
of scales used in rapid succession and close juxtaposition. This building is signed and dated “Gino 
Coppedé 1921.” It is an example of how persistent some of the characteristics of the floreale were 
and of how long they conformed to bourgeois taste. This great double block of apartments joined 
by an arch over the street is ruthlessly asymmetrical and is fitted onto its site as intricately as pos- 
sible. The interiors are as lavishly decorated as the exterior and the apartments are still considered 
luxurious. In spite of the persistence in this work of many floreale motives and of its mode of 
composition it might be more accurate to dub this style the “Stile Coppedé” and to consider it a 
personal variant. But there is a difficulty: it was also practiced with some success and similar aesthetic 
consequences by others including Giulio Arata (1885-?) in Milan.” 


The aftermath of the floreale, a sort of protocubism, was closely linked to it on one side and to 
Futurism on the other. By 1911, the original floreale character had lost what grace it had and its 
blocky massiveness was the quality stressed (Fig. 26). The designs seem to depend on such late 
nineteenth century ones as those of D’Aronco and Sommaruga for tombs (Figs. 13 and 14), but the 
legacies from the floreale are now composed in a different spirit. There had been some intervening 
experiments such as Ernesto Pirovano’s (1866-?) Cemetery Entrance at Bergamo built from 
1900-1913 and Gaetano Moretti’s (1860-1938) well-known hydroelectric plant at Trezzo d’Adda 
of 1906. In both of these the outstanding impression is one of ponderousness. Critics have noted 
many antecedents, such as Egypt, liberty and Secession,” or Berlage, and Neoplasticism.** In 
addition, the receding silhouettes have prototypes in Anghor Wat, and there are strongly Niebe- 
lungenlieden overtones to the solemn bulks, perhaps echoing the work of the great stage designers 
of these years. A form frequently seen is the diminished tapered or stepped crowning mass, a 


22. Giulio Arata who was architect, historian, and restorer, ornament. It can be inferred that he knew the early work of 


in his architecture was extravagantly irregular and picturesque. R. Norman Shaw and possibly that of Frank J. Furness. His 
The only volume of a projected multi-volume monograph of most celebrated building is the Palazzo Berri-Meregalli pub- 
his work that I have seen, Alfredo Melani, L’Architettura di lished in Vita d’arte, 1, 1914, pp. 47ff. 

Giulio Arata, “primo volume, Ville,” ca. 1913, consists of 23. Emilio Lavagnino, L’Arte moderna, Turin, 1958, 1, 
extreme examples of romantic eclecticism presented in im-  p. 501. 

passioned sketches. In his executed work he was equally lavish 24. Bruno Zevi, Metron, 37, 1950, p. 41. 
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replacement for the traditional dome or tower. Sometimes the profile curves softly (Figs. 26, 27 
and 29). There were similar shapes elsewhere in Europe and also in the United States: Wright’s 
Mayan period and Goodhue’s more progressive work such as in his Nebraska State Capitol. 
Some examples which show this tendency include the designs submitted in competition for the 
entrance to the Cemetery at Monza in 1912 (Fig. 26), Stacchini’s or the youthful Antonio 
Sant’Elia’s (1888-1916). In them, the occasional delicacy and fluidity of earlier work has been sub- 
merged and the forms are frozen into lithic masses. The ornament is constrained. Lightness and 
elegance have been avoided in favor of bulk. The similarity of function shared by this group of 
buildings and projects does not wholly account for this because such massiveness was characteristic 
of residential work by Sommaruga, Stacchini, and Coppedé. Sant’Elia manipulates his bands much 
as Sommaruga did (Figs. 26 and 14). Stacchini used them too and also enormous floreale garlands 
to drape the supports of the pylon. 

By 1912 the revolutionary proclamations of the Futurists had been heard and a whisper of the 
concept of architectural Expressionism was audible.* These forces with their more exciting pro- 
grams were influencing architectural thinking and designs such as those for the railroad stations in 
Figs. 27 and 29. Stacchini, a man of 42, in 1912 won the competition for the Central Station in 
Milan. His design is, as one would expect from a man of his training, a mixture of floreale elements 
and the newer more rigid protocubism which he had shown in his Monza design of the same year. 
The curved elements are more numerous in the former and it is significant that when execution of the 
revised designs took place after the 1914-1918 war it was just these elements that were reduced, 
while the megalomanic scale and the redundancy of decoration of the newer mode was intensified. 
It is ironic that in this large, late floreale building, the claim that the style was structurally in- 
ventive should be so grossly exposed; the train sheds of surpassing excellence owe far less to the 
floreale than does the overwhelming inert building which all but conceals them. Sant’Elia, prob- 
ably at the time that this competition was in the air, made a sketch in which one cannot detect a hint 
of the proposed ornamental style, but far more important, can see how, within the terms of Ex- 
pressionism, a noble, original, and dynamic expression of the character of a great railroad terminal 
could have been achieved. The way to such freedom had been in part blazed by the men of the 
floreale. 

IV 


The last type of building to be influenced by the floreale and the one where it survived longest, 
was the most conservative, the great government building. With the exception of the Basile’s 
Palazzo Montecitorio (Fig. 19) the floreale had made only the slightest inroads on official build- 
ings for which Cinquecento or Baroque models were preferred. Nevertheless, so all-pervasive was 
it that it infiltrated even into these citadels, in a group of conspicuous public buildings. 

Two of the most discussed buildings of modern Rome, begun in the 1880's, were under construc- 
tion so long and subjected to so many vicissitudes that in spite of the early date of the original 
designs, floreale influences were later admitted. These are the Monument to Victor Emanuel II, the 
“Vittoriano” by Giuseppe Sacconi (1854-1905) and the Palace of Justice by Guglielmo Calderini 
(1837-1916) (Figs. 28 and 33). The Vittoriano design had been selected in 1884 when Sacconi 
was 30 after a long series of sensational competitions.** Construction was begun in 1885 and a 
revised design adopted in 1892. In 1905 Sacconi died and a committee of three architects was 


appointed to carry on. These men were Pio Piacentini (1846-1928), Manfredo Manfredi (1859- 


25. Antonio Sant’Elia’s famous “Messaggio,” was still two 


recent past with its “tapeworms, columns, stairs, sculpture, 


years in the future, May 20, 1914. It can be found in Archi- 
tettura, 11, 1956, p. 516. His extreme position followed logi- 
cally from Marinetti’s “Manifesto” of 1910 (Archstectural 
Review, CXXVL, 1959, pp. 77-80) and shows an equally ruth- 
less desire for a complete break with tradition including the 


cubic and pyramidal shapes, and monumental, commemorative 
and funerary buildings.” 

26. See below, “Bibliographical Note, Sacconi” for sources 
for this turbulent story. 
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1927), and Gaetano Koch (1849-1910), all of them prominent, successful, and conservatively 
inclined. In order to get the work completed they were forced to revise the design somewhat and 
particularly to modify the excessive plastic decor planned by Sacconi. 

The silhouette of the Vittoriano, its most characteristic feature, is marked by the elevated terminal 
pavilions flanking the crowning colonnade. Previously one such quadriga-crowned feature would 
have seemed sufficient to most architects, but this silhouette was popular in nineteenth century 
competitions; the germ of it had appeared, for instance, in Nenot’s notorious project for the 
Vittoriano which he had originally submitted in another competition in 1877. It was a logical 
outcome of a program which required an equestrian statue to be the main feature with any accessory 
structure subordinated to form its background. 

The Palace of Justice’s fourth and final competition was won by Calderini in 1887 when he was 
50 (Fig. 33). The cornerstone was laid in 1888 and the curtailed building was brought to com- 
pletion in 1910 after many difficulties. 

These buildings, the most prominent and publicized Italian ones of their decades, rival in size 
and conspicuousness the great monuments of old Rome and inevitably influenced the taste of their 
contemporaries. In the Vittoriano (Fig. 28) we can see many floreale devices such as: the clotted 
iron work of the rising screen, mentioned previously; the upturned corners and the open, loosely 
serrated silhouette; the sharp contrasts between dark bronze and gleaming white marble; the 
wide low belt of realistic naturalistic sculpture; the floreale garlands around the base; and such 
details as the disks and triplets of square openings. The Palace of Justice in which the orna- 
ment within and without is more redundant, in general outline also has some of the loose com- 
position of the former building. The ornament of the upper part and particularly of the second 
floor is rich with the familiar disks, heads and floreale garlands, much as though by the time the 
building reached this level during construction these fashionable devices were slipped in (Fig. 33). 
Its affinities are with the plasticity and vocabulary of Coppedé rather than with the almost unnoticed 
building of Basile (Fig. ig). The use of rustication in bands and, below, the “natural” rock forms 
here are not of course necessarily due to floreale influence alone. 

The combined effect of these great buildings and the more marked examples of the floreale affected 
other public buildings. Of these the earliest is Cesare Bazzini’s project (1873-1939) for the National 
Library at Florence. He won the competition in 1906 with the design illustrated in Fig. 30, which 
was begun in 1907 and completed in 1935. The composition belongs to the same family as G. B. 
Milani’s project of 1900 (Fig. 7). Bassani was also the architect of two other important public 
buildings: the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Moderna of 1911 (Fig. 31), and the Ministry of 
National Education, 1913-1928 (Fig. 32). The former was a permanent building erected in con- 
nection with the Exposition of Fine Arts of 1911 in Rome. The second, designed before the first 
world war was much delayed in execution. Bazzani has made wide central blocks for all three 
of these buildings progressively increasing the elerhents from five to seven and opening up more 
of them. In each the wings are set back and extend a considerable distance horizontally. This system 
of proportioning and massing is characteristic of the early twentieth century, the predominant 
feeling is that of conservative “Beaux Arts” buildings such as were approved by Exposition Com- 
mittees and governments everywhere. Into these envelopes, slightly irregular and broken in 
silhouette it was easy to inject a little modishness in the form of floreale decoration. In the library 
there is a restrained use of floreale garlands, ribbons, draped maidens, and disks. In the art gallery 
the ornament is more decisively floreale. The dominantly classical elements have been jazzed up. 
The bases of the columns are linked in pairs by blocks of floreale ornament with a lion head per- 
versely placed under the interval. The column capitals are slightly more doughy than a classicist 
might have made them. The rest of the ornament is unabashedly modish: the garlands, the ribbons, 


the lions, and the draped maidens whose raised arms give the outline its jagged upturned silhouette 
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and whose other arms resting on segmental pediments clutch the ends of sagging garlands of very 
ripe vegetation. 

In the Ministry (Fig. 32), which is the most grandiose of the three, the ornament is a charac- 
teristically flaccid floreale, particularly in the lower parts including some play with natural rock 
forms and all of it on a very large scale. 

An exceptional building and one that shows some slight influence from Basile’s 1902 design is 
the Ministry of the Navy by Giulio Magni (d. 1930). They have in common: the coloration 
resulting from the use of brick in the upper layer; the strong corner pavilions, a single bay in width 
and carried up above the cornice line; the relative lack of plasticity due in part to the sparing use 
of columns; and such things as the irregular silhouette and upturned corners. Not a building of 
compelling power, not a building exhibiting much of the conviction of its predecessors nor the 
overpowering stuffiness of its successors, perhaps it indicates how little real strength there was in the 
main current of the Art Nouveau in its Italian form, 


V 


After this review of what constituted the major style of Italian architecture in the first years of 
this century it is proper to inquire to what extent the claims now being made for it can be accepted. 
The state of the discussion has been conveniently summed up in a recent article in the Architectural 
Review in which Italian and other critics’? views are quoted and commented on.” 

In that discussion the term /iberty has been used instead of floreale, partly because it was one 
of the names used widely in Italy but more particularly because its connotations have been on the 
whole less pejorative. It has been argued that much of the character of modern architecture in Italy 
since the war has been close to that of the liberty of the beginning of the century and that this is 
deplorable. The Italian critics in reply, and some others have joined them, assign to the original 
liberty or floreale the following virtues: it grows old nobly; it harmonizes with its neighbors; it 
uses simple economic materials in simple economic structures; it was the first of the modern styles; 
it exhibits a creative synthesis; it contains energies still to rescue and canalize; it was the most 
precious page of modern architecture; it has been overabused and condemned in an undiscriminat- 
ing way along with the earlier and inferior work of the nineteenth century; its practitioners were 
artists of the very first rank, not just forerunners of the modern movement but protagonists of one 
of its most fruitful periods; it was less harmful than the work that has been done since; its true 
strength was its structural rationalism.** None of the enthusiasts who make these claims would 
assert that what they are stating is true for the whole body of work of the period but they are 
implying that the number of works of genius and significance is high, whereas the vast majority 
of the buildings of the period, as our survey has shown, can lay claim to few of these virtues, even 
those buildings which come from the drawing boards of highly regarded architects. 

There is a separate sub-class of buildings, a handful, built during the same years, but radically 
different in concept, in which glass walls, metal, and reinforced concrete were exploited. These 
few, some of which have been mentioned, have in common with “modern architecture” economy 
and openness. Sant’Elia was mining this thin lode as he wrestled to vanquish tradition. The energies 
allegedly inherent in the style are to be found chiefly in these pioneer buildings, though the other 
facets, the indulgence in self-expression in ornament and decoration do furnish a precedent 
for much new Italian work. Structural rationalism, progressive design, these concepts of lasting 
value were tolerated in a period which warmly welcomed any kind of innovation, but did not 
flourish mightily in comparison with that of the more ubiquitous and more superficial ornamental- 

27. “Neoliberty: the Debate,” Architectural Review, Cxxvi, (Neoliberty),” Architectural Review, CXXV, 1959, pp. 231- 


1959, PP. 341-344. 235- 
28. R. Banham, “Italian Retreat from Modern Architecture 
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ists and decorators. It is even difficult to find a powerful war cry earlier than those of the Futurists. 

Growing old nobly and the associated virtues of fitting in harmoniously and wearing well are 
qualities of most Italian architecture prior to the 1920’s which fitted in smoothly with its neighbors. 
This was remarkably the case with the eclectic buildings of the nineteenth century, unless some 
foreigner like G. E. Street tried to be more Italian than the Italians as in his two Roman churches. 
The visitor still receives a general impression from the older parts of an Italian city of a noble 
harmony, all of them seeming a little shabby together and does not realize that the buildings he is 
looking at may range from fifty to five hundred years in age or that the ones with the freshest 
color may be the oldest which happen to have been restuccoed more recently. The harmony comes 
from shared shapes, “the boring cube,” materials, scale, and the degree of murality as opposed to 
openness. The urban florea/e buildings which hardly broke with these fundamentals fit in easily 
with their older brothers. 

How are we to say that these men were artists of the first rank? Shall we consider as sufficient 
qualification any slight originality or influence? The work of some floreale architects is like the 
work of tachist painters in which an almost automatic stream of unimpeded consciousness can be 
invoked to account for the remarkable juxtapositions of shapes and colors with their shifts and 
contradictions (Figs. 23, 24 and 25). These buildings might well be the consequence of some 
powerful agent releasing the disciplines which inhibited a mind well stocked with historical in- 
formation, thus encouraging an extravagant, simultaneous outpouring. Is this genius of the first 
rank? 

Under Bruno Zevi’s editorship, fifty-one articles have been included so far in the series called 
“Fredita del Ottocento,” as has been mentioned, but only a small proportion has been given to 
Italian architects or to those of the floreale period.” Instead, the stress has been on the great men 
of other countries already well-known such as: six on Mackintosh, eight on Horta, seven on Otto 
Wagner and thirteen on the Americans. It is curious! Cannot the omission of the strictly floreale 
people, except the least “Italian” of them all, D’Aronco, be construed as reflecting the measure 
of their significance in the Italian picture, a valuation quite consistent with the relatively few 
genuine “moderns” and the vast number of the merely industrious men of the floreale. 
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This article is based on a small brickpile accumulated meoclassici at contemporanei, Turin, 1956, two vol- 


over a number of years, the individual d:pedales having 
turned up in everything from rubbish heaps to expensive 
antiquarians, broken runs of obscure periodicals being 
the most numerous mattomi. ‘he period and area cov- 
ered has not yet been subjected to systematic research, 
least of all in its homeland. 

The historical background of this period is to be 
found in Benedetto Croce’s Storia d’Italia dal 1871- 
1915, of which there are many editions and a trans- 
lation made in 1929. A less rhetorical and more frank 
account is in Denis Mack Smith’s recent /taly, a Mod- 
ern History, Ann Arbor, 1959. 

There are two books which survey the art of this 
period along with that which precedes it: Nello Tar- 
chiani, L?Architettura italiana dell’ottocento, Florence, 
1937, and Emilio Lavagnino, L’Arte moderna dai 


29. In Architettura from 1955. 


umes. This book is lavishly illustrated, well indexed, 
and emphasizes architecture. An older book which ha: 
a helpful bibliography is Bruno Zevi’s Storia dell’ archi- 
tettura moderna, Turin, 1950. An easily available and 
remarkably comprehensive set of guidebooks includes 
many details about recent work in an unprejudiced 
manner too rare in such books, this is the Touring Club 
Italiano’s two series: the Guida d’I/talia, in 23 volumes 
constantly being revised, and the Attraverso I’ Italia, 
new series, of which a number of superior volumes have 
appeared recently dealing with Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy. 

An older book presents the preliminary artistic story: 
Ashton Rollins Willard, History of Modern Italian 
Art, London, of which there were editions in 1895, 
1896 and 1898. Source material for the late phase is 
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contained in M. Drudi Gambillo and T. Fiore, Archivi 
del Futurismo, Rome, 1958, of which the one volume 
has appeared, 

Works dealing with various aspects of the archi- 
tecture and decorative arts were by no means scarce. 
They were often very well printed and are the best 
single source apart from the magazines. Some mono- 
graphs are listed separately below. C. Crudo and Co. 
in Turin published the following portfolios: Le Costru- 
zioni moderne in Italia with separate volumes of sixty 
plates each, Milan, two volumes, Genoa and Turin 
one each. Uniform with this the same firm published a 
series of Ville moderne with volumes on Turin, Lake 
Como, and Lombardy. Some volumes of wide coverage 
were published in Milan: Opere di architettura mo- 
derna, in 1909, edited by Ugo Monneret de Villard, 
which includes work from outside of Italy, not omitting 
the United States; two volumes edited by the obscure 
architects Sirone and E. Benni, Case e palazzi in Italia, 
neither of which is dated but they were probably pub- 
lished about 1912; a portfolio of 158 plates called 
Concorsi di architettura in Italia, probably about 1913, 
edited by Giovanni Battista Milani who included some 
of his own work. From Rome we have one publication 
of this sort, an Annuario published in octavo ca. 1914 
by the Associazione artistica frai cultor: di architettura. 
There seem to have been no subsequent volumes. 

A number of monographs are listed below (others 
may exist but have not been located) in alphabetical 
order by subject. ARaTA: Alfredo D. Melani, L’Archi- 
tettura di Giulio Arata, n.d. (about 1913), marked 
prima parte so that there may be a second volume, this 
one consisting of sketches and projects. BAsILE: Ernesto 
Basile, Studi e schizzi, Turin, 1911, and Salvatore 
Caronia Roberti, Ernesto Basile e cinquant’anni di 
architettura in Sicilia, Palermo, 1935. Borro: Camillo 
Boito, Questione pratiche di Belle Arti—restauri, con- 
corsi, legislazione, professione, msegnamento, Milan, 
1893; two commemorative volumes, the first a bio- 
graphical study with bibliography, B. A. Deon, Camillo 
Boito, Reggia Emilia, 1915, the second, Camillo Boito, 
Milan, 1916, by a committee, contains appreciations 
and republishes some of his most significant articles. 
BrasIni: Paolo Orano, L’?Urbe massima e Darchitettura 
di A. Brasini, Rome, 1917. This is an oblong quarto 
and contains some of the most impressive late Baroque 
—rococo—floreale architectural projects of the era. 
CaLpERINI: Giovanni Battista Milani, Le opere architet- 
toniche di Guglielmo Calderini, Milano, 1916; Renzo 
Rossi, // Palazzo di Giustizia, Rome, 1908. D’ARONCoO: 
Manfredi Nicoletti, Raimondo D’Aronco, Milan, 
1955, a good small book, fourteenth in the excellent 
Architetti del movimento moderno series. MANCINI: 
Sem Benelli, L’Architettura di Giuseppe Mancim, 
schizzi e progetti, Milano, ca. 1910, a portfolio of 60 
plates. Saccont: Pietro Quaglia, 100 schizzs det progetti 
pel monumento a Vittorio Emanuele a Roma, Rome, 
1882, a briskly frank account of the early difficulties in 
selecting a site and architect for this building; Primo 
Acciaresi, Giuseppe Sacconi e Popera sua massima, 


Rome, 1911, a very complete account of the history 
of the Vittoriano and of its decoration; Raffaello Nar- 
dini Saladini, La Cappella Espiatoria di Monza, Ber- 
gamo, 1912, a work begun by Sacconi; Francesco 
Sapori, // Vittoriano, Roma, 1946. Alberto 
Sartoris, Sant’Elia e Parchitettura, Roma, 1944 (about 
this architect there is an extensive periodical bibliography 
in both Italian and English). SELvarico: Pietro Sel- 
vatico, Scritti d’arte, Florence, 1859. This was an 
influential document in the revival of interest in 
mediaeval architecture in Italy. SommaruGca: Ugo 
Monneret de Villard, L’Architettura di Giuseppe Som- 
maruga, Milan, 1908, the main document for the 
evaluation of Sommaruga. There is also an illustrated 
monograph of the Palazzo Castiglione in Milan pub- 
lished in Milan in 1903, possibly by the architect. 
Guido Tirelli, Palazzine e ville signorile, 
Turin, 1923, a late publication but indicative of the 
longevity of the floreale. Turcuint: P. Turchini, /1 
Ferro lavorato progetti originali, Turin, ca. 1910, a 
useful collection of examples of one of the decorative 
arts in which the charm of the floreale decoration can 
be most readily appreciated. Vinaccta: Gaetano Vi- 
naccia, Cottages, Turin, ca. 1910, a small volume by 
an obscure architect which is significant in showing how 
widespread in Italy was the awareness of the non- 
Italian progressive movements. 

The next group contains a few items which are of 
interest primarily for place dealt with. MILAN: in ad- 
dition to the Crudo publications mentioned above, the 
Exposition of 1906 was published as follows: E. A. 
Marescotti and E. Ximenes, Milano e Pesposixione 
internationale del Sempione, Milano, 1906; and an 
excellent detailed history of the architecture and city 
planning of Milan, F. Reggiori, Milano, 1800-1943, 
Milan, 1947. NaPLes: in addition to the well-known 
monographs on this city by Roberto Pane there is the 
new one on the floreale mentioned above in the notes, 
Renato de Fusco, // Florcale a Napoli, Naples, 1959, 
which is also the best single work to date on the Italian 
variant of the Art Nouveau. RoME: a few of the many 
histories of Roman art and architecture which are par- 
ticularly useful for this period are mentioned here: 
Arturo Calza, Roma moderna, Milan, 1911, valuable 
as an eyewitness account of the rapid transformation 
of Rome in the period after 1870; Marcello Piacentini 
and Francesco Guidi, Le Vicende edilizie di Roma dal 
1870 ad oggi, Rome, 1952, a more detailed and more 
fully illustrated account of the same period; Francesco 
Sapori, Architetiura in Roma 1901-50, Rome, 1953, a 
handsome publication marred by the omission of an 
index; Fe:dinando Vastagnoli, Carlo Cecchelli, Gus- 
tavo Giovannoni, and Mario Zucca, Topografia e 
urbanistica di Roma (Storia di Roma, xxi), Bologna, 
1958, with excellent chapters on the recent period and 
valuable maps. Turin: for this subject the most signifi- 
cant publication is that devoted to the exposition of 
1902, Leo Nacht, Turin, 1902, esposizione d’arte 
moderna, Berlin, 1902. 

It is difficult to locate full runs of the important 
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Italian periodicals covering these years and this is un- 
fortunate because they were well published, with ex- 
cellent and abundant illustration. Some of them are: 
Ricordi di architettura, Florence, 1878-1900; Archi- 
tettura pratica, Turin, from 1898; Edilizia moderna, 
Milan, from 1892; Emporium, Bergamo, from 1895. 


As mentioned above in the text and notes, the current 
Italian and English magazines are giving considerable 
attention to the men and work of the period since 1800, 
the most notable series being the “Eredita del’ottocento”’ 
in L’Architettura beginning with the second number 
in the summer of 1955, see also note 3. 


; 
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JEAN D’ORBAIS AND THE CATHEDRAL 
OF REIMS 


ROBERT BRANNER 


The hypotheses concerning the succession of Gothic 
architects at Reims Cathedral (begun in 1210) are 
diffuse and inconclusive.’ They are based on the now- 
lost labyrinth, which is known to us through a drawing 
of Jacques Cellier (ca. 1550-ca. 1620) and through 
two copies, or rather paraphrases, of the inscriptions.’ 
The labyrinth was put in place at the end of the thir- 
teenth century and contained the images of four archi- 
tects in the corners and another, unidentified figure 
in the center. Jean d’Orbais, represented in the upper 
right corner (Fig. 1), “encommencea la coiffe de 
l’église,” and the word coiffe has long been a bone of 
contention for historians. For some it means the entire 
chevet and Jean would, therefore, have been the first 
architect, the one who laid out the plans and began the 
construction ;* others take the word in a vertical rather 
than a horizontal sense, as the “coiffure,” or upper 
parts, of the chevet, and place Jean second or even 
third in the succession of masters at Reims.* The fig- 
ure of Jean represents a man holding a compass, one of 
the insignia of the Gothic architect. At his feet is a 
complicated diagram of lines and tiny circles. Un- 
doubtedly the drawing is not an absolutely faithful re- 
production of the labyrinth image—the figure is only 
a bit more than half an inch high and in the original 
it was probably formed by lead outlines rather than 
being solid—but it may be sufficiently accurate to add 
something to our meager knowledge both of the history 
of Reims Cathedral and of early thirteenth century 
procedures of design. 

Jean seems to be drawing with his compass, much as 
Bernard de Soissons, a later architect at Reims repre- 
sented in the lower right corner of Cellier’s drawing, 
is shown making a circle, probably a reference to his 
design of the great western rose of the Cathedral.® 


1. The fundamental studies are L. Demaison, “Les archi- 
tectes de la cathédrale de Reims,” Bulletin archéologique, 1894, 
pp. 1-40 and tdem, “Nouveaux renseignements sur les archi- 
tectes de la cathédrale de Reims au moyen Age,” ibid., 1898, 
pp. Ix-lxi and 40-48. See also, among others, the communica- 
tions to the Bulletin de ia société nationale des antiquaires de 
France by Demaison (1919, pp. 233-248; 1920, pp. 200-201 
and 236-242) and H. Deneux (1920, pp. 196-200); E. Male, 
“La cathédrale de Reims,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, LX, 1921, 
pp. 73-88; E. Panofsky, “Uber die Reihenfolge der vier 
Meister von Reims,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1927, 
pp. 55-82; M. Aubert, “Les campagnes de construction de la 
cathédrale de Reims,” Comptes-rendus de Vacadémie des in- 
scriptions et belles-lettres, 1943, pp. 203-209; idem, “Les 
architectes de la cathédrale de Reims,” Bulletin monumental, 
CXIV, 1956, pp. 123-125; M.-L. Wyffels-Simoens, “Note sur 
le labyrinthe de la cathédrale de Reims,” Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, s. 6, XLIX, 1957, pp. 337-340; E. Lambert, “Le laby- 
rinthe de la cathédrale de Reims. Nouvel essai d’interprétation,” 
ibid., LI, 1958, pp. 273-280; and T. G. Frisch, “The Twelve 
Choir Statues of the Cathedral at Reims,” ART BULLETIN, 
XLII, 1960, pp. 1-24. 

2. The texts were published in full by Demaison (1894) ; 


NOTES 


With a slight correction, the diagram at Jean’s feet 
might, in the original labyrinth, have looked like text fig. 
1. Such a pattern is immediately recognizable to students 
of Gothic architecture as a partial plan of the hemicycle 
and the adjacent straight bay in a large church. If com- 
pleted, it would look something like text fig. 2, the choice 
of a curved or polygonal periphery still being optional 
at the start of the thirteenth century.° 

Such a plan calls for several comments. One would 
expect the semicircle to be divided into five equal parts, 
forming wedges with apex angles of 36°, as was gen- 
erally the case at the time. Particular to this plan, 
however, is the relationship of the semicircle to the 
adjacent rectangle. Two of the radii have been pro- 
longed through the center of the circle and the height 
of the rectangle is determined by their intersections with 
tangents to the circle at the diameter. In other words, 
the length of the straight bay is determined by two of 
the hemicycle ogives, or, conversely, the five divisions 
of the hemicycle are derived from the proportions of 
the straight bay. Such a relationship is one of the pecu- 
liarities of Reims Cathedral, where the bay preceding 
the hemicycle is abnormally short and necessitated spe- 
cial designs in the windows of the collaterals, the tri- 
forium arcade and the clerestory. It was rare at all 
periods of Gothic design. 

There is, a perfectly good method for dividing a 
semicircle into five equal parts, based upon the mean 
proportion theorem of Euclid (1v.10,11). It is capable 
of many geometrical adaptations, all of them accurate, 
and these were known to mathematicians throughout 
the Middle Ages. One of the simplest is contained in 
Ptolemy’s Almagest (1.11), which was widely diffused 
in the Latin West in Gerard of Cremona’s translation 
from the Arabic, completed in 1175.’ Unfortunately, 
however, the architects do not seem to have consulted 
the mathematicians, for, as Leonardo Pisano wrote 
about 1220, “. . . this sort of solution (sc. for de- 
termining chords) is not used by surveyors, who prefer 


the drawing was reproduced by Aubert (1956). 

3. E.g., Demaison (1894) and Aubert. 

4. E.g., Deneux, Panofsky, Wyffels-Simoens, and Lambert. 
For the discussion of the word, see Demaison (1898 and 1919) 
and Deneux. 

5. Cf. Aubert (1956), p. 123. Deneux (p. 198) simply sees 
a triangle at Jean’s feet. Jean le Loup, in the upper left corner, 
carried a square, but Gaucher de Reims, in the lower left, had 
no attribute in Cellier’s drawing. Neither of the latter is 
shown engaged in activities similar to those of Jean d’Orbais 
and Bernard de Soissons, but the designs may have been effaced 
by Cellier’s time. 

6. At Reims itself, the radiating chapels were begun on the 
curved plan but changed to the polygonal at the base of the 
windows, undoubtedly because the glass panels were quite wide. 
See H. Deneux, “Des modifications apportées 4 la cathédrale 
de Reims,” Bulletin monumental, Cv1, 1948, pp. 121-143, 
esp. p. 121. 

7. The slightly earlier version by Henricus Aristippus did 
not gain wide renown. See C. H. Haskins and D. P. Lockwood, 
“The Sicilian Translators of the Twelfth Century and the 
First Latin Version of Ptolemy’s Almagest,” Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, XX1, 1910, pp. 75-102. 
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Text Fig. 1 


to proceed according to the ordinary (vulgarem) meth- 
od. For when they want to find the length of some 
arc in the ordinary way, they take a certain linear 
measurer (mensuram lineam), which may be a foot 
long, which can be bent and lengthened; and with this 
they try to measure the chords they want. Or else 
they take a rope the length of a perch or more, and 
with this they try to measure around the part of the 
arc of the circles by placing many stakes on the cir- 
cumference, so that the rope does not deviate from the 
latter. And in this way the dimension of all the arcs of 
circles can be taken. . . .”* Leonardo spent his life on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and it is doubtful 
whether he ever saw a Gothic cathedral such as Reims, 
but his comment on contemporary surveying methods 
is revealing. There is no question of Ptolemy’s penta- 
gon or Euclid’s theorem in the diagram of Jean 
d’Orbais. 

Despite Leonardo’s sharp distinction between geo- 
metrical and agrimensorial techniques, a geometrical 
system does seem to be contained in Cellier’s drawing, 
as is suggested by the presence of the small circles, even 
if it is one giving an approximation rather than an 
exact demarcation of the five 36° wedges. If the width 
of a rectangle representing half the straight bay (text 
fig. 3, AB or CD) be taken as 1 and the height (Bc) as 
-7265, then half the diagonal (AE) will closely ap- 
proximate the short base of one of the wedges (DF), 
the difference in length being less than 1.5 cm at the 
real scale of Reims Cathedral.* The number .7265 is 
of course a number derived by modern trigonometric 
calculation. It is close to 34, but at the scale of Reims 
the difference would be about 25 cm, or nearly a 
mediaeval foot, and this seems unacceptable either as 
an approximation or an error. If 34 is used for the 
height of the rectangle (B’c), however, the angle of 
the wedge (p’cF) is slightly more than 36° 52” and 
the entire hemicycle forms slightly more than 184° 
rather than 180°. 


8. Leonardo Pisano, Practica geometriae, il.iv (ed. B. 


Boncompagni, Rome, 1862, I!, p. 94). 
g. AE = .6199, DF = .618. 
10. It goes without saying, that the design of the hemicycle 


Text Fig. 2 


Text Fig. 3 


A hemicycle of more than 180°, the hémicycle ou- 
trepassé or en fer-a-cheval, was not abnormal for the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. In some cases, 
for instance at Senlis, it is clearly visible to the eye. At 
the end of the twelfth century, however, the “balloon- 
ing” effect came to be considered unsatisfactory and 
the curved portions were made to join smoothly onto 
the straight ones with apparently perfect regularity. But 
geometrically the hemicycle often continued to exceed 
the true semicircle, for the simple reason that this pro- 
cedure permitted all the hemicycle piers and responds, 
including those at the “diameter,” to be cut from the 
same templates. This is the case at Bourges Cathedral 
(begun in 1195), where the hemicycle measures 190°, 
and a similar situation seems to obtain at Reims: in 
the triforium and clerestory the passages, instead of 
continuing into the hemicycle in a straight line, jog 
outward at the “diameter.” The excess above 180° was 
probably projected west of the true diameter, so that 
the base of the first wedge could be measured from 
the latter, giving 36 angles for the remaining wedges. 
A considerable amount of adjustment had very likely 
to made in order to obtain this result; but at 
Bourges, at least, the true radii fall within 4 cm of the 
real ones, over a length of nearly 15 m. The empirical 
procedure often seems to have given incredibly ac- 
curate results. 

In sum, it would seem as if Cellier’s little figure, 
far from being inaccurate, actually contains the clue 
to the basic geometric layout of the chevet of Reims 
Cathedral." The span of 80 or go years between the 
start of the Gothic monument and the creation of the 
labyrinth does not weaken the hypothesis, for the laby- 
rinth was the most important evidence for the preserva- 
tion of shop traditions at Reims. It contained the names 
of the architects, their tenure of office and lists of the 
major parts of the monument they constructed, while 
the figures seem to have represented the latter graphi- 
cally. If the above argument is tenable, it follows that 


be 


was fundamental to the layout of the whole chevet plan, even 
though construction began at the periphery. At Reims, the four 
lateral radiating chapels have the same plan as the hemicycle. 
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1-2. Franceschini, Commemorative Monuments. New York, Cooper Union 
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6. Franceschini, Ariadne Viewing the Approach of Bacchus’ Ship. New York, Cooper Union 


>. Franceschini, Cupid Extracting a Thorn from Venus Foot. New York, Cooper Union 


8. Franceschini, Study of Ariadne. Genoa, Library of the Soprintendenza 
delle Gallerie del Comune di Genova 
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NOTES 


coiffe refers to the whole chevet of Reims, rather than 
merely to the upper parts, and that Jean d’Orbais was 
the first thirteenth century architect. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IMPORTANT DRAWINGS BY 
MARCANTONIO FRANCESCHINI AT 
COOPER UNION 

DWIGHT C. MILLER 

Among the group of drawings by the Bolognese 
master Marcantonio Franceschini (1648-1729), in 
the collection at Cooper Union, are several especially 
worthy of note.’ Five of these items are related to one 
of the artist’s most important enterprises, the fresco 
cycle illustrating events from the life of St. Catherine 
dei Vigri, in the convent church, the Corpus Domini, 
of the order of Santa Caterina dei Vigri in Bologna. 
This ensemble of frescoes is among the most ambitious 
in scope of later seventeenth century church decoration 
in Italy and did much to establish Franceschini’s repu- 
tation as a decorator of exceptional authority and re- 
finement of taste (Fig. 9).” 

Franceschini’s account book, preserved in the Bibli- 
oteca Comunale at Bologna, records the contract for 
the work in the Corpus Domini in an entry dated No- 
vember 28, 1689.*° The commission occupied the art- 
ist and his assistants, Luigi Quaini and the guadraturista 
Enrico Haffner, periodically until 1696 when the work 
was completed with the monumental scene on the 
entrance wall which depicted the Apparition of Christ 
and the Virgin to St. Catherine. 

Two of the drawings at Cooper Union, a St. Cath- 
erine Receiving the Christ Child and St. Catherine 
Playing the Violin, appear to be modell for portions 
of these decorations which did not survive the heavy 
damage that the Corpus Domini sustained in 1943 
(Figs. 3 and 4).* They correspond to two of five car- 
toons, preserved in the Opera del Duomo at Orvieto, 
which were used for the series of frescoes in grisaille 
in the vault of the Corpus Domini. These accompanied 
the scenes of the Saint’s Assumption and A potheosts in 
full color in the cupola and vault of the nave. The re- 
maining three cartoons related to the series of frescoes 
in grisaille are St. Catherine Painting, Joseph A ppear- 
ing to St. Catherine and the Disinterment of the Body 


1. These drawings came originally from the Piancastelli 
Collection of Rome (see Frits Lugt, Les Marques de collec- 
tions ..., The Hague, 1956, Supplement, p. 305). 

2. For a profile of Franceschini’s work, see the essay by Dr. 
Carlo Volpe in the catalogue of the Bolognese exhibition, 
Maestri della pittura del seicento emiliano (Bologna, 1959, 
pp. 179ff.). 

3. MS B. 4067, Biblioteca Comunale, Bologna. 

4. Inv. N. pen and grey-brown wash, 
squared for transfer, 205 x 280mm; Inv. N. 1938-88-6432, 
pen and bistre wash, squared for transfer, 210 x 279mm. 

5. These episodes from the life of St. Catherine dei Vigri 
are described by P. Grassetti, Vita di S. Caterina di Bologna, 
Bologna, 1724 (an English translation of this life is contained 
in the second volume of The Saints and Servants of God, ed. 
Villeneuve Gery, London, 1850). 


1938-88-6431, 
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of St. Catherine.” While none of these frescoes has sur- 
vived, the latter two subjects can be seen in old photo- 
graphs showing general views of the church interior. 
The Joseph Appearing to St. Catherine is visible in the 
last bay of the vault, in the view of the church which is 
published here (Fig. 9) and the Disinterment of the 
Body of St. Catherine can be seen in the bay over the 
High Altar, in the view looking in the opposite direc- 
tion. Regarding the date for the drawings at Cooper 
Union related to these grisaille frescoes, it is not possi- 
ble to place them more specifically within the 1690- 
1696 period as none of the entries in the account book 
relative to the work in the Corpus Domini specify these 
scenes in grisaille. 

Two squared drawings signed along the bottom “di 
me Marco Ant® Franceschini” depict commemorative 
monuments flanked respectively by female allegorical 
figures of Munificence and Magnificence, Heart and 
Glory (Figs. 1 and 2).° They are studies for portions 
of the Corpus Domini decorations which still exist. 
The frescoes in grisaille, seen on either lateral wall of 
the left transept, were apparently in large part exe- 
cuted by Luigi Quaini from cartoons prepared by 
Franceschini. In his account book, in a section at the 
back specifically set aside for a record of money given 
to Quaini for his assistance on various occasions, they 
are referred to as “Le due memorie di chiaro scuro.” 
The entry is dated December 22, 1694." 

The final drawing related to the decorations is a 
study for a pair of putti holding a sheaf of grain (Fig. 
5).° As in the case of the previous two drawings, it is 
signed along the bottom margin. Analogous although 
not identical pairs of putti can be seen in the lunettes 
above the windows in the last bay of the church before 
the entrance (Fig. 9). 

Among the other drawings by Franceschini at 
Cooper Union is an Ariadne Viewing the Approach of 
Bacchus’ Ship and a Cupid Extracting a Thorn from 
Venus’ Foot (Figs. 6 and 7).° These are related to 
sopraporte which Franceschini sent to Vienna in 1707 
to decorate the Gartenpalast of the Liechtenstein fam- 
ily. The patronage of Prince Johann Adam of Liechten- 
stein (1662-1712), who ordered the two paintings, 
was one of long standing with Franceschini. In 1692 
Prince Johann Adam had commissioned him to execute 
a series of oil paintings depicting episodes from the 
stories of Venus and Diana, These paintings were in- 


6. Inv. N. 1901-39-2458, pen and grey wash, squared for 
transfer and signed along the bottom edge “di me Marco Ant® 
Franceschini,” 413 x 292mm; Inv. N. 1901-39-2459, pen and 
grey wash, squared for transfer and signed along the bottom 
edge “di me Marco Ant® Franceschini,” 413 x 2gomm. 

7. “Adi 22 Dec?*, 1694: Ha ricevuto da me mio cognato 
[Luigi Quaini] in pit volte per il secondo lavoro della Beata 
Caterina, lire mille e novecento, dico . . . 1900; e pil per 
la capella grande quadri sopra la prole [?] e¢ le due memorie 
di chiaro scuro ... 718.” 


8. Inv. N. 1938-88-6428; pen and grey-brown wash, signed 
along the bottom edge “di me Marco Ant® Franceschini,” 
263 xX 191mm. 

g. Inv. N. 1938-88-6434, pen and bistre wash, squared for 
transfer, 125 x 223mm; Inv. N. 1938-88-6435, pen and bistre 
wash, squared for transfer, 125 x 223mm. 
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tended as decorations for two rooms in the Garten- 
palast as yet unfinished.*® The last of these twenty-six 
canvases arrived in Vienna early in March of 1700. 
Four years later the prince asked Franceschini to paint 
five large ceiling paintings for a gallery overlooking 
the garden and two adjacent rooms in the palace.”* 
One can follow closely the progress of this work 
through the correspondence between the two men 
which is preserved in the family archive at Schloss 
Vaduz, Liechtenstein.** 

In the midst of his labors on these ceiling paintings 
—in a letter dated May 7, 1707—Franceschini re- 
ceived a request from his patron for two sopraporte: 
“We have need in our palace of two overdoor decora- 
tions. The short string which is inclosed, indicates the 
height of the pictures and the long, their width and as 
you observe from these proportions no more than one 
figure can be employed in each picture and this might 
be a reclining Venus. You will be good to begin work 
on these two pictures at once and advise us of the price 
and we will reach an agreement on it... .”** 

The negotiations for the pictures and the discussion 
over their subjects can be followed in the subsequent 
correspondence. Suffice it to note here that in a letter 
of June 8, 1707, Franceschini observed of one of 
these sopraporte that it represented “Venus, her foot 
pierced with a thorn of a rose and Amor in the act of 
drawing it out,” and, in a subsequent letter of August 
3, he referred to its pendant as “the other in which I 
will paint Ariadne weeping and Amor who consoles 
her, showing her the approaching ship of Bacchus.’’* 

The aforementioned two drawings at Cooper Union 
are of identical format and are in all likelihood the 
preparatory studies for the Liechtenstein sopraporte. 
Since neither of the paintings is still in the collection, 
nor their present location known, these studies remain 


10. The Garden Palace of the Liechtenstein family at 
Rossau-Vienna, begun early in the 1690’s, was not completed 
until 1704 (see Bruno Grimschitz, Wiener Barock Paldste, 
Vienna, 1947, pp. 6ff.). 

11. On this occasion, Prince Johann Adam tried to bring 
Franceschini to Vienna to decorate ceilings in the palace in 
fresco. Failing to persuade him to leave Bologna, he ap- 
proached Franceschini’s younger colleague Giuseppe Maria 
Crespi (see D. Miller, “An Unpublished Letter by Giuseppe 
Maria Crespi,” Burlington Magazine, Cl! 1960, pp. 530ff.). 
Crespi’s terms were apparently not acceptable for the final 
arrangement was made with Franceschini for five large ceiling 
paintings in oil to be sent from Bologna. 

12. This folio of correspondence, comprising some 154 
items, consists not only of letters penned by Franceschini but 
also copies of the replies by Prince Johann Adam. The cor- 
respondence spans the years 1691 to 1709. Excerpts from these 
letters, with special reference to pictures which Franceschini 
purchased for the Liechtenstein Collection, were published by 
F. Wilhelm, “Neue Quelle zur Geschichte des Fiirstlich Liech- 
tenstein Kunstbesitzen” in Jahrbuch des Kunsthistorischen In- 
stitutes der K. K. Zentralkommission, 1911, pp. 21ff. 

13. “Ne la Nuostra casa havessimo di bisogno duoi quadri 
sopra le porte e il filo curto é la alteza ed largho la longheza, 
e come vede della proporzione, che n’potra intrare pit’ che una 
figura e potrebero esser in ciascheduno una Venere giacente. 
V. Sig.r. sia cosi bono et cominci subito questi duoi quadri et 
avisi il prezzo medesmo che ci adgiusteremo ... [idiosyncra- 
sies of spelling have been preserved in this transcription of the 


the only visual record of the compositions. However, in 
a sketchbook of Franceschini’s in the library of the 
Soprintendenza delle Gallerie del Comune di Genova 
—on consecutive pages—there are life studies for the 
figures of Ariadne (Fig. 8) and Venus.’® Frances- 
chini’s mode of procedure in preparing the type of 
modello represented in these drawings at Cooper 
Union, is described by his anonymous biographer in a 
passage which is of sufficient interest to quote here in 
part: “In the evening for many hours he formulated 
the inventions for the enterprises at hand, composing 
his ideas with dispatch and with singular gifts... . 
Having formed [these], he sketched the drawing and 
having drawn the parts from the model (‘dal vero’) he 
perfected it, drawing it with lapis sfumato or outlining 
[the forms] in pen and shading with washes or on 
tinted paper heightened ‘a chiaro scuro’ (‘lumeggiata 
a chiaro scuro’).’?® 

Aside from the interest these drawings have in docu- 
menting lost or dispersed works by one of the most 
important Italian painters active toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, they reveal a composer and 
draughtsman of real stature. Although the two studies 
for commemorative monuments, perhaps because of the 
nature of their subjects, are rather dry and scholastic 
in execution and give clearest evidence of the classical 
orientation of their author, the other drawings in the 
group are of a more engaging and personal character. 
One feels in them a warm sensibility for the pen and 
wash media. The line is delicate and controlled; the 
planes of light, shadow and half-tone are broadly 
handled and sure in their placement. The artist has 
achieved in these drawings a kind of fine equilibrium 
between clarity and idealism of form and richness of 
pictorial effect.** 
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passage 

14. “La Venere esprimente quando si punta il piede con la 
spina di rosa e mi faccio Amore in atto di cavarla. .. .” 
“L’altro nel quale faccio Ariana piangente et Amore che la 
consola, mostrandoli la nave di Bacco in distanzia che so- 
pragiunge. . . .” 

15. Inv. Nos. 4888-4889, sanguine chalk on buff colored 
paper, 300 x 450mm. The figure of Ariadne which is formu- 
lated here was used again in a Bacchus and Ariadne by Fran- 
ceschini in the Davia-Bargellini Gallery at Bologna. 

16. “La sera per molte hore inventava le operationi che 
doveva intraprendere, formandone li pensieri con prestezza e 
dote singolari. . . . Formati li pensieri ne abbozzava il disegno 
e disegnate dal vero le parti, lo perfezionava, disegnandolo 
con lapis sfumato o contornato a penna ombrato d’acquarella 
o in carta tinta lumeggiata a chiaro scuro. 
Biblioteca Comunale, Bologna. The author of this manuscript 
biography, as Dottoressa Adriana Arfelli has suggested (“Mar- 
cantonio Franceschini” in J Comune di Bologna, x111, 1934), 
may have been Franceschini’s son Giacomo Franceschini who 
was trained as a painter in his father’s studio. At any rate the 
biography was composed by someone intimately acquainted 
with Franceschini’s studio practices. 

17. I am indebted to Professor Francis Dowley for having 
called this group of drawings to my attention and to Dr, 
Richard Wunder, curator of the Prints and Drawings collec- 
tion at Cooper Union, for his kind assistance in the preparation 
of their publication. 
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GROS’ BATTLE OF EYLAU AND 
ROMAN IMPERIAL ART 


JOHN WALKER MC COUBREY 


Napoleon at the Battle of Eylau (Fig. 1) represents, 
as Friedlaender has already pointed out,’ an entirely 
new departure in Gros’ magnificent paintings of the 
Napoleonic campaigns. Here: the baroque energy of 
his Battle of Aboukir (1806) is replaced by the still- 
ies of the battle’s aftermath, The brilliant, contrasting 

ors of Napoleon at the Pest House of Jaffa (1804) 
have given way to a close, somber color harmony, and 
the theatrical pomp of this earlier picture with its fictive 
architecture has been abandoned for a ruthless realism. 
It was this realism, called by Delacroix “Vidée frap- 
pante du fait,”* which captivated the younger genera- 
tion of French romantic painters and caused Gericault, 
a few days before his death, to have a copy of the pic- 
ture brought to his bedside. But it is less certain, as 
Friedlaender has also stated, that Eylau reveals a “new 
and distinctly unclassicistic psychology.” Much of its 
acknowledged novelty may be ascribed to Gros’ discov- 
ery—perhaps with Vivant Denon’s help—of new 
sources in the relief sculpture of Imperial Rome, which 
not only furnished him with prototypes for Denon’s 
new imperial program but also lent classical authority 
to his own predilection for dramatic realism. Not long 
before the great painting was exhibited, Gros was pub- 
licly rebuked in the presence of the Emperor. In an 
address on the state of the arts in France, Joachim le 
Breton told the painter to moderate the “sorte de fugue” 
and “grand éclat” which had hitherto marred his 
paintings.” Speaking from a Davidian point of view, he 
further reminded Gros that a painting was a thought 
or an action immobilized for the viewer and proposed 
to his intellect alone. In order to understand the pe- 
culiarly Roman quality of Gros’ painting one must con- 
sider two neglected facts of its history insufficiently 
treated in the meager literature on the painter. The 
first of these is Denon’s burdensome program, which 
the artists who competed for the commission were re- 
quired to follow in preparing their preliminary pictures 
for the jury.* The second is Gros’ first treatment of 
the theme (Fig. 2), a painting now in the collection 
of M. Francois Désarnauts in Toulouse, which won 
him the final commission.® 

The program for the painting has customarily been 
given as it appeared in the official description of Gros’ 
winning composition: “Le lendemain de la _bataille 
d’Eylau, ’Empereur, visitant le champ de bataille, est 
pénetré dhorreur et de compassion a la vue de ce 


1. W. Friedlaender, From David to Delacroix, Cambridge, 
1952, p. 61. 

2. E. Delacroix, “Gros,” Revue des deux-mondes, Septem- 
ber 1, 1848, p. 643. 

3. J. Tipier-Lefranc, Histoire de la vie et de la mort de 
Baron Gros, Paris, 1887. 

4. The competition is discussed in P. Leliévre, Bull. de la 
société de Vhistoire de Dart francais, 1955, pp. 51ff. 

5. The Toulouse picture appeared (No. 41) in the exhibi- 
tion, Gros, ses amis et ses éléves, Petit Palais, 1936, and in an 
exhibition of French Government loans, 1942-1945, National 


spectacle. Sa Majesté fait porter secours aux Russes 
blessés. Touché de ’humanité du vainqueur, un jeune 
Lithuanien lui temoigne sa reconnaissance avec accent 
d’enthousiasme. Dans la lointain on voit les troupes 
frangaises qui bivouaquent sur le champ de bataille au 
moment ou sa Majesté va passer les troupes en revue.” 
The official documentation furnished to the compet- 
ing painters was, however, much more detailed. De- 
posited for their use at the Musée Napoléon was a pen 
and ink sketch of the battlefield by Vivant Denon who 
had witnessed the combat. This drawing gave not only 
the general topography of the field but also the exact 
position of all the principal figures. It was numbered, 
and each number referred to a few lines of verbal 
description appended.® We learn that the viewer was 
to be placed at the point where the French cavalry had 
broken the Russian line. From this point one was to 
be shown the interval which had separated the opposing 
armies, a desolate field covered with dead and wounded 
extending toward the distant church from which the 
Emperor had observed the action. Across this mourn- 
ful expanse was to be shown a file of Russian prisoners, 
the burning village of Eylau, and the corps of Mar- 
shals Soult and Augereau drawn up for review. The 
episodes of the foreground were equally specified: the 
members of Napoleon’s staff, their uniforms and those 
of the enemy, the gesture of the Lithuanian hussar 
pledging his services to the French, the ministrations 
of the surgeons, and the Chasseurs of the Guard re- 
moving the Russian wounded on their own mounts. 
The weather was also mentioned: the gray, gloomy 
sky and the bloodstained snow. The artists could con- 
sult, in addition to this complex program, another de- 
scription by Denon which accompanied his public an- 
nouncement of the competition.’ In this article he pro- 
vided emotional content lacking in the factual account 
drawn up for the artists alone. He wrote of the Rus- 
sians’ gratitude and surprise when they saw the kind- 
ness of the victors and reported that the Emperor’s 
consoling gaze seemed to soften the horrors of death 
and shed a more gentle light on the scene of carrage. 

The attendant publicity, like the program for the 
painting, was undoubtedly for purposes of propaganda, 
and it would seem that the exhibition of competing 
works was held as much with this end in view as to 
insure the best realization of the theme. The subject 
was chosen to soften the effects of a doubtful and 
bloody battle fought in February 1807. Indeed if 
Eylau was a victory for the French, it could only be 
measured by a comparison of casualties which, though 
extremely high on both sides, somewhat favored the 


Gallery of Art, Washington. It is also mentioned by Tipier- 
Lefranc, of.cit., p. 647, and by D. de Montgailhard, Les 
artistes Toulousains au X1Xe siécle, p. 19. 

6. The list of items, but not Denon’s sketch, was published 
in the Journal de Pempire, May 22, 1807, when the jury ex- 
hibition was reviewed. “Il semble que jamais on n’avoit 
indiqué plus clairement a des artistes ce qu’ils devoient faire” 
was the reviewer’s comment on the thoroughness of Denon’s 
instructions, 

7. Journal de Paris, April 2, 1807. 
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French.* The Emperor is shown, therefore, not as a 
victor but as a gentle, humane leader struck by the 
tragedy of the scene and bearing witness to his sur- 
geon’s activity which he himself had ordered. He is 
reported to have said on the occasion that if all the 
rulers of this earth could see such a spectacle they 
would be less eager for wars and conquests. But the 
Emperor could have done better, and the theme of 
Eylau was also an attempt to allay rumors, grounded 
on fact, that the medical personnel of the Grande 
Armée were ill-equipped and demoralized. During the 
campaign of 1807, both before and after Eylau, Na- 
poleon’s chief surgeons, Baron Percy and Dominique 
Larrey, repeatedly asked the Emperor to improve the 
status of his medical officers, regularize their position in 
the army and provide them with adequate clothing and 
equipment.’ At Eylau the lack of ambulances, dress- 
ings, and medical personnel became critical, and the 
Emperor himself intervened in the evacuation of 
wounded. Percy and Larrey, who worked night and 
day on the field, received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Percy won a personal citation from Napoleon 
and shortly afterward was made a member of the In- 
stitute. These distinctions came too late to concern the 
painters of Evlau at the time of the competition, but in 
Gros’ final composition Percy was given a prominent 
postion behind the Lithuanian hussar. Though the des- 
perate requests of his medical advisers went unheeded, 
the Emperor was shown in Gros’ picture supervising 
the ministrations of no less than seven 
surgeons. 

In the few weeks allowed by the terms of the com- 
petition in the spring of 1807, Gros had completed his 
painting following both the spirit and letter of Denon’s 
program. Although the final picture was not exhibited 
until the Salon of 1808, opened nearly a year and a 
half later, it preserves the basic composition of the first 
version. Yet there are compositional differences be- 
tween the two paintings which, though subtle, offer a 
clue to the means by which Gros created a great paint- 
ing out of the shabby propaganda and difficult formal 
requirements of the administration. All of the trial 
paintings were required to be in the same relative di- 
mensions as Jaffa and presumably Eylau was original- 
ly intended to have been a pendant to it. Although 
Gros’ winning canvas was, as required, in the propor- 
tion of his Jaffa, the final canvas was a full meter 
longer with no corresponding increase in its height 
(Jaffa 5.32 x 7.00 m; Eylau 5.35 x 8.00 m). Since 
the relative loss of height in the final version was ab- 
sorbed by a reduction in the amount of sky, the figures 
are much larger in relation to the size of the canvas 
than they are in the preliminary painting. They are so 
large that Gros was apparently forced to draw his 
various groups together, particularly on the right where 
the space between Murat and the chasseurs in the mid- 


well-clothed 


8. Eylau was the bloodiest battle fought in Europe until 
Borodino. Three hundred cannon were firing for twelve hours 
at short range. The Russians lost over 1,000 killed, 7,00 
wounded, and the official French communiqué reported thei: 
losses as 1,000 killed and 5,700 wounded. 
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dle distance is laterally reduced and where the French 
surgeons and their charges are made to overlap. 

Another change, not directly resulting from the 
altered shape of the canvas, is the reduction in depth 
of the whole composition and a flatter arrangement of 
figures. Napoleon and his staff are made to appear 
closer in depth to the figures below them, a change 
partly accomplished by lowering the projecting knees 
of the corpse in the center. Within the central group 
of dead and wounded the receding triangle of heads is 
made more perpendicular by advancing the uppermost 
figure and drawing back the partly hidden body of the 
French dragoon. On the left an overlapping leg has 
been disengaged from the figure of the French surgeon 
above it. Gaps on the right and left of the Emperor’s 
group are reduced, on the right by bringing up the two 
mounted chasseurs in the middle distance to fill the 
space more completely and on the left by advancing and 
raising the more distant figures. The church in the 
background is almost doubled in relative size, and the 
ranks of troops to the right no longer come sharply 
forward measuring a distance in depth as they do in 
the smaller painting. The final version, lacking this 
diagonal and with less projection at its sides, does not 
appear to be governed by traditional perspectival de- 
vices. 

With these changes comes a new emphasis on hori- 
zontals. The ranks of troops in the right distance are 
linked to those on the left by the line of Russian prison- 
ers which Gros also brings into greater prominence. 
The result is a long horizontal extending over two 
thirds of the background. He also makes a more hori- 
zontal line of heads across the center of the compo- 
sition by raising the more distant figures to the left 
and lifting the figures on the right of Napoleon’s staff 
until their features are more closely aligned with those 
of the Emperor, a change which also tends to flatten 
the semicircular arrangement around him and better 
integrate the right third of the painting. At both edges 
the inadequacy of framing elements gives the impres- 
sion, supported by the horizontal emphasis, that the line 
of wounded and their attendants extends on both sides 
beyond the frame, and that it is here given focus only 
by the sudden appearance of Napoleon and his splendid 
retinue. Although the relief-like space is reminiscent of 
Neoclassical practice, the figures here lack the geo- 
metrical order David would have given them, and cer- 
tainly neither the figures nor the spatial construction 
correspond to the style of Gros’ beloved Rubens. It is 
not surprising, in view of these changes, that when the 
final painting appeared at the Salon of 1808 a critic 
from the Mercure de France found its perspective 
faulty, its horizon too high and its planes inadequately 
separated; while a correspondent from the Journal de 
Paris found fonds peu fuyants.’”*® Such 
crowding was due in part to Denon’s program for, as 


“les trop 


g. Cf. Journal des campagnes du Baron Percy, chirurgien 


en chef de la grande armée, Paris, 1904; and P. Triére, 


Dominique Larrey, Tours, 1902, passim. 
10. Mercure de France, October 1808, p. 458 
empire, October 15, 1808. 
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one reviewer of the trial paintings pointed out, the un- 
fortunate artists had been required to produce from 
his lengthy instructions a history painting “du genre 
pittoresque” when in fact a “plan orné de figures a la 
manitre de Vander Meulen” might have offered a 
more sensible solution.** 

It may have been, however, that Gros, inspired by 
the imperial pietas evoked in Denon’s program and per- 
plexed by the formal problems it posed, turned to the 
art of Rome and found there not only appropriate 
representations of imperial warfare but also a solution 
to his pictorial problem and a justification for the 
crowded, flat painting which bothered his critics. In- 
deed the change toward the densely packed, relief-like 
space of his final painting, as well as the gestures and 
disposition of figures in both versions, suggest that he 
had been studying Antonine battle sarcophagi. His ar- 
rangement of figures is particularly close to the famous 
Sarcophagus Ludovisi (Fig. 3), which had been well 
known since the seventeenth century. In this relief, 
figures jam the whole field, each making its own space 
and pressing outward toward the edges. The unknown 
general, like Napoleon, rides at the top, separated from 
those around him less by his position than by his gesture 
and his calm, almost detached attitude. Below him fal- 
len barbarians look up imploringly, and at the base lies 
‘one of their dead with upturned head like the fallen 
Russian at Eylau. 

Given the scene of imperial grandeur, the problems 
of the program and the compositional changes intro- 
duced in his final painting of Eylau, it seems likely that 
Gros may have also had in mind the most prominent 
Roman imperial sculpture, the reliefs of Trajan’s Col- 
umn. They were much in the minds of the new masters 
of Rome. One general even suggested that the column 
be dismantled and set up in Paris, and Parisians did see 
its imitation, the Colonne d’Austerlitz, rise in the Place 
Vendéme.** Even without this new publicity any stu- 
dent of art might have gone to the Trajanic reliefs, as 
artists had traditionally done, for instruction and in- 
spiration. In addition to the monument itself and Bar- 
toli’s plates, there had been casts available to French 
students in Rome and Paris since 1670,"* and during 
the First Empire there had been a project to decorate 
the Cour Carrée of the Louvre with them.** David had 
studied them avidly as a student and may have adopted 
poses from them for his Sabines and Oath of the Tennis 
Court.’® For the military subject and imperial drama 
Gros was called upon to represent there was no more 
suitable model. 


11. Journal de Pempire, May 22, 1807. 

12. The vicissitudes of this project are summarized in Lan- 
zac de Laborie, Paris sous Napoléon, 2nd ed., Paris, 1905, VII, 
p. 240. Bergeret’s reliefs on the Vendéme Column bear no 
relation to those of Trajan’s Column. 

13. S. Reinach, La Colonne de Trajan a Saint-Germain, 
Paris, 1886, p. 13; E. Courbaud, Les Bas-reliefs romains, 
Paris, 1899, p. 149. 

14. Reinach, of.cit., p. 18. Casts of the entire column were 
made under the direction of Charles Errard and finished in 
1670. Some were lost; others were exhibited in the French 
Academy in Rome and in the Louvre. 


The requirements of realism under which Gros la- 
bored make any direct comparisons between figures on 
the column and those in Eylau somewhat uncertain. 
It would seem, however, that a number of figures 
shown on the column, those shown bowing before 
Trajan and those of the fallen Dacians, in particular 
the type shown lying face up (XLI-22, LXx-33, LXxI- 
33) (Fig. 4),** may have been the source of Gros’ 
treatment of fallen soldiers sprawled, as on the column, 
across the lower part of his painting, but Gros’ major 
indebtedness is revealed in certain compositional par- 
allels between the two works. Most important of these 
is the long horizontal arrangement he introduced, as 
we have noted, in the final composition. The horizon 
and the lines of troops in the background create a 
strong horizontal over the heads of the figures like the 
dividing strip which, on the column, separate each 
scene from the one above. The elongation of Gros’ 
picture and the lack of strong framing elements are 
also reminiscent of the narrative style of the column 
where episodes are separated frequently in such a way 
that contiguous scenes are not abruptly cut off by a 
vertical division. In Gros’ painting Napoleon’s atten- 
tion is directed toward the group to the left which 
forms a rough triangle beginning at the left edge of the 
picture and coming to the point at the figure of Murat. 
Another triangle begins under this point and opens 
to the right. Through it the eye, carried quickly by the 
gesture of the French surgeon and the Russian he is 
trying to help, is carried toward the right edge of the 
picture. It is with just such diagonals as, the one formed 
by the common side of these two triangles that scenes 
on the column are sometimes articulated, a composi- 
tional device which separates successive episodes yet pre- 
serves their continuity (Cxv, CXVI-55, LXxxII-34) 
(Fig. 7). Also in keeping with this horizontal emphasis 
is the manner in which Napoleon and his retinue are 
shown, as Trajan is often shown on the column (xLu- 
22, Liv-26, Lxu-30) (Fig. 5), in a group of figures 
above but not really behind another group aligned be- 
low. This double-tiered arrangement permits the artist 
to treat a large group of figures without creating a deep 
space for them, which would stop the horizontal move- 
ment. 

It may have been Vivant Denon who called Gros’ 
attention to Roman relief. His career as Napoleon’s 
chief adviser on matters concerning the fine arts shows 
at every turn his awareness of Roman practice. It was 
Denon who suggested in 1806, only a year before the 
competition for Eylau, that reliefs be added to the 


15. D. L. Dowd, Pageant Master to the Republic: J.-L. 
David and the French Revolution, Lincoln, Neb., 1948, p. 103 
K. Holma, David, Paris, 1940, p. 70. Holma claims that the 
figures to the right in David’s Oath of the Horatit were taken 
from the column. 

16. Roman numerals refer to the divisions of Cichorius; 
arabic to plates in K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Die Trajanssaule, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1926. Further examples of Gros’ borrow- 
ing from the antique await more thorough investigation. Dela- 
croix, who saw no antique precedent for Eylau, states [op.cit., 
p. 664] that the wounded prisoners in Gros’ Battle of the 
Pyramids were based on the antique. The aged prisoner to the 
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Colonne d’Austerlitz thus bringing it closer to its 
Roman prototype. Furthermore his selection of subjects 
for paintings to commemorate the Austrian campaign 
of 1805 reveals his knowledge of the Romans. He 
chose to have the Emperor depicted haranguing his 
troops, visiting their encampment, caring for their 
wounded, receiving defeated generals, and marching in 
triumph into captured cities.*’ Such emphasis on the 
total aspect of military operations and not on battles 
alone is typically Roman. On Trajan’s Column less 
than a quarter of the total space is taken up with scenes 
of combat. Furthermore, when Denon ordered Gerard 
to stress the magnificent uniforms worn by Napoleon’s 
staff at Austerlitz so that the simple garb affected by 
the Emperor would stand out by contrast, he may have 
been aware of an identical device—already pointed out 
by Lehmann—on the Trajanic reliefs.** Finally, the 
motif of troops caring for their wounded is rare in 
European painting, but it appeared among Denon’s 
commissions for the Austrian campaign, as it did in his 
program for Eylau, and may have been inspired by 
similar representations on the column (XXIV-14, XL- 
22) (Fig. 6). In addition to the military commissions, 
Denon also ordered paintings of the Emperor visiting 
the so-called spring of Moses near Suez and pardoning 
the revolutionaries at Cairo,*® so that in sum Napoleon 
might appear as the embodiment of the cardinal Roman 
Virtues; justitia, virtus, clementia and pietas. At Eylau 
Napoleon was to show clementia in his gesture toward 
the kneeling Lithuanian and fietas in his humanitarian 
concern for the wounded.*® Denon then must receive 
some credit for the Roman conception that helped to 
raise Gros’ picture to the level of epic grandeur. 

In Gros’ Eylau, as elsewhere in Napoleonic art, a 
conscious parallel between Trajan and Napoleon was 
undoubtedly intended. We know that the analogy to 
Roman campaigns on the frontier was not lost upon 
the latter who, in a bulletin issued just after Eylau, 
scornfully termed his enemies “les Russes, les Kal- 
mouks, les Cosaques, ces peuplades du nord qui en- 
vahirent jadis l’empire romain.”** Although our knowl- 
edge of Trajan depends for written history upon what 
Gibbon called the glimmerings of an abridgement or 
the doubtful light of a panegyric, certain details re- 
counted by Cassius Dio and Pliny are relevant to the 
campaign which was forced on the French by an un- 
expected Russian advance. Its rigors matched those 
of Trajan’s early campaigns when, Pliny relates, “the 
banks of the Danube were joined by ice . . . and when 
right in this picture may owe something to the similar figure 
on the Aurelian panel depicting the submission of a barbarian 
chief on the Arch of Constantine. 

17. P. Leliévre, Vivant Denon, essai sur la politique artis- 
tique du premier empire, Angers, 1942, pp. 62-63. Leliévre 
lists eighteen paintings commissioned by Denon to celebrate 
this campaign. It is worth noting that Denon changed the 
title of one of them, Passage du pont du Lech a4 Augsburg, to 
L’Empereur haranguant son armée au pont du Lech because 
‘Pantiquité nous offre plusieurs ouvrages representant pareil 
sujet tel que César, Trajan et Marc Auréle haranguant leurs 
armées.” 

18. Lanzac de Laborie, of.cit., p. 379; 

19. Leliévre, of.cit., p. 63. 


Lehmann, 0of.cit., 
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the savage nations were less defended by the force of 
their arms than by their sky and their climate” 
(Pane gyric, 10-3). In Cassius Dio is preserved an ac- 
count of Trajan’s pietas which also bears on the theme 
of Eylau. In his report of the battle at Tapae he tells 
how Trajan ordered his own clothing cut into band- 
ages after the supply of dressings had been exhausted, 
an incident parallel to Napoleon’s genuine, if belated, 
concern for the wounded at Eylau.” 

It is difficult to say how conscious these parallels 
were. The identification of later rulers with Trajan’s 
unblemished not new. The 1672 
Bartoli edition of Trajan’s Column was dedicated to 
Louis XIV, IL TRAIANO DELLA FRANCIA. There is 
proof that either Napoleon himself or his propagandists 
were accustomed to think of Trajan, with Alexander, 
Caesar, and Charlemagne, as a model of imperial vir- 
tue. Early in Napoleon’s career Cacault, Director of 
the French Academy in Rome, ordered from Maxi- 


reputation was 


milien Laboureur two heroic busts of the young general, 
one showing him as Alexander the Great, another with 
“les cheveux comme les porte le général Bonaparte, 
dans le méme style que ceux des bustes de Trajan.”** 
Whether this was simply Cacault’s observation or ref- 
erence to an intentional affectation of Napoleon it is 
difficult to say. Certainly the serious, heavily fleshed 
likenesses of him are not unlike those of the Trajanic 
period or unlike those of Trajan himself. One certain 
identification of Napoleon with Trajan appeared in one 
of the few successful works commissioned by the Em- 
peror himself, an opera by Esmenard called Le Tri- 
omphe de Trajane, which was first performed in Oc- 
tober 1807.** This fanciful account of Trajan’s clem- 
ency toward the Dacians was prefaced in a manner that 
left no doubt about the intended parallel: “les francais 
viennent d’ajouter encore a la gloire de ce grand prince: 
ils ont cru reconnaitre en lui le héros qui régne sur 
eux.” In fact one of the verses saluting Trajan recalled 
the recent winter campaign of the French: 


Voila ces guerriers dont l’invincible audace 
Triomphe des saisons, brave tous climats: 

La Nubie embrasée a conservé leur trace, 

et les glaces du Nord ont tremblé sous leur pas. 


Finally one of the last projects of the Empire, the 
decorations of the imperial palace on the Quirinal in 
Rome, was to have included a painting of Trajan dis- 
tributing the scepters of Asia.*° Beside this scene was 
to be a blank space reserved to commemorate the tri- 


20. M. P. Charleworth, “The Virtues of a Roman Emperor, 


Propaganda and the Creation of Belief,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1937, pp. 105-133. 
21. Bulletin, March 1, 1807. 
Loeb Classical Library, 1955, Bk. 


22. Roman History, 
LXVII, p. 369. 

23. Corr. des directeurs de Pacadémie de France a Rome, 
Paris, 1898, letter of November 11, 1801. 

24. R. Holtman, Napoleonic Propaganda, Baton Rouge, 
1950, p. 154. 

25. L. Madelin, La Rome de Napoléon, Paris, n.d., p. 415. 
Cf. the representation of Trajan at Choisy, Jz Seznec, “Diderot 
and the Justice of Trajan,” Journal of the Warburg and 


Courtauld Institutes, XX, 1957, pp. 106-112 and J. Loquin, 


La Peinture d’histoire en France, Paris, 1912, pp. 23-24 
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1. Baron Gros, Napoleon at the Battle of Eylau. Paris, Louvre (photo: Bulloz) 


Baron Gros, Napoleon at the Battle of Eylau. Toulouse, coll. Désarnauts (photo: Giraudon) 
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umphant entry of Napoleon, the new Trajan, into his 
capital. 

It would appear that Gros’ brilliant success was a 
personal as well as a public triumph. His formal treat- 
ment of the theme could, if required, be justified to 
the guardians of Neoclassicism—if not to David him- 
self—by the authority of ancient Rome. But the au- 
thority he found in Roman relief sculpture, seen direct- 
ly and without the limiting severity of Davidian pre- 
cepts, put no restraint on his gift for portraying dra- 
matic action and realistic detail. In a sense the painting 
is a unique resolution in Gros’ oeuvre of his conflicting 
loyalties to David and Rubens although it owes noth- 


ing to either of them. The painting is also a fusion of 
contemporary history and mythos which recreates, in 
the guise of realism, the ancient magic of the imperial 
presence. Thus it belongs to the imperial revival of the 
First Empire, an episode more often recognized by 
historians of architecture than of painting. Like the Arc 
du Carrousel, Arc de l’Etoile, the Madeleine, the 
Colonne d’Austerlitz, and the plundered marbles of 
the Musée Napoléon, Eylau is a monument to Na- 
poleon’s vision of Paris as a new Rome and of himself 
as a new Trajan. 
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C. F. BATTISCOMBE, ed., The Relics of Saint Cuthbert, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 561; 58 pls.; 
color frontispiece, title page, and two other plates in 
color; numerous text figs. £12.12.0. 


This volume weighs ten pounds and costs twelve 
guineas. It is so formidable in appearance that it may 
not find its way to the library shelves of every appropri- 
ate specialist, or once there, it may be left undisturbed. 
But that would be a great pity, for it is in fact an 
archaeological and historical publication of the utmost 
importance for the study of Anglo-Saxon England, and 
it includes contributions bearing on numerous aspects 
of mediaeval art. 

St. Cuthbert was one of the outstanding churchmen 
of seventh century England; a Northumbrian educated 
in the tradition of the Irish monastic foundations, he 
preferred the contemplative life of the hermit, but in 
his last years was called to serve as Bishop of Lindis- 
farne. Even during his lifetime he was famous for 
working miraculous cures, and when he was buried 
in the church at Lindisfarne in 687 his cult began to 
grow. Eleven years later, after due deliberation, the 
congregation decided to disinter his remains and elevate 
them above the ground inside the church, a process 
corresponding to canonization, When they opened the 
grave on March 20, 698, they found the body “un- 
corrupted,” a fact which confirmed the holiness of the 
saint and helped to popularize his cult. The body was 
transferred to a “light chest,” a wooden coffin-reliquary 
which became the center of his cult and the repository 
of numerous gifts presented in his honor, objects which 
in the mediaeval view became relics through their as- 
sociation with his shrine. 

Viking raids forced the monks to leave Lindisfarne 
in 875, but they carried the relics with them in their 
wandering, and became known as the Congregation 
of St. Cuthbert, settling first in Chester-le-Street, and 
finally in 995 in Durham. The popularity of the cult 
grew steadily and by the end of the twelfth century was 
one of the three most renowned in England. The suc- 
cessors of the Congregation of St. Cuthbert were dis- 
banded and the elevated shrine destroyed by the Com- 
missioners of Henry VIII in 1539, but the body and 
other relics that they considered to have no commercial 
value were buried beneath the floor of the Cathedral 
in 1542. This volume is devoted to the objects removed 
from that tomb when it was opened in 1827, and to 
two objects believed on historical evidence to have been 
removed from the shrine before 1542. These include 
the coffin made in 698, a superb gold pectoral cross set 
with garnets, a small wooden portable altar and its 
silver encasement, an ivory comb, the manuscript of 
St. John’s Gospel preserved in Stonyhurst College, the 
embroidered vestments presented by King Athelstan, 


1. James Raine, Saint Cuthbert: with an account of the 
state in which his remains were found upon the Opening of 


three Byzantine figured silks, and fragments of other 
textiles. 


Introduction: The editor of the volume and former 
Chapter Clerk and Keeper of Muniments of Durham 
Cathedral, Lt.-Col. C. F. Battiscombe, writes an 
“Historical Introduction,” which is in fact the longest 
single section in the volume. Through his detailed ex- 
amination of literary sources bearing on the history of 
the shrine, on the surviving relics, and on relics known 
only through mediaeval references, he makes important 
contributions to local history and in a more general 
sense, to our knowledge of the cult of relics in the 
middle ages. His style has the attractions of a more 
leisurely age, but it must be admitted that this section is 
sometimes repetitious, that its organization is not made 
clear in advance, and that it badly needs more cross- 
references. As background for reviewing the mono- 
graphs on the individual relics it may be useful to sum- 
marize the Introduction. 

Battiscombe begins with an account of the opening 
of the grave on May 17, 1827, and of the objects 
found at that time, quoting frequently from the account 
published by one of those responsible for that excavation, 
James Raine, then Cathedral Librarian.’ Indeed it is 
a pity that he does not reproduce larger sections of that 
report, for while the tomb was open for only one day 
and the excavation was clumsy and destructive by 
modern standards, the account that Raine published 
the following year is remarkably clear, detailed, and 
honest in its descriptions, even if many of its conclusions 
are no longer acceptable. Most of what Battiscombe 
writes in these first pages in fact anticipates the separate 
monographs, although the skeleton itself is discussed 
only here (pages 8 and g) and in the last section of the 
Introduction. 

The bulk of his contribution is devoted to the his- 
tory of the shrine, beginning with March 20, 687, 
when St. Cuthbert died and was buried in a stone 
sarcophagus to the right of the altar in the church 
at Lindisfarne. Eleven years later, to the day, this 
tomb was opened and the “uncorrupted” body re- 
moved, re-vested, and placed in the wooden coffin- 
reliquary (of which fragments survive), where it 
was more accessible for veneration. After the first 
generation of the eighth century Lindisfarne was no 
longer such a prominent center, but the monks 
stayed there despite a destructive raid in 793 until 
greater Viking pressure forced them to leave in 875. 
Then the “Congregation of St. Cuthbert” took up 
the shrine and carried it with them, placing in it also 
the head of St. Oswald, King of Northumbria, and 
some of the bones of St. Aidan, the founder of Lind- 
isfarne, and of three of St. Cuthbert’s successors as 


bishop, Eadberht, Eadfrith, and A®thelwald. The 


His Tomb, Durham, 1828. 
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Congregation is mentioned next in Cumberland; a 
little later there is the story of an attempt to go to 
Ireland, when a great storm threw them back, and a 
Gospel Book was lost overboard, but later recovered 
undamaged, “three or more miles from the shore’’—a 
legend sometimes associated with the Lindisfarne Gos- 
pels, which they were surely carrying with them, writ- 
ten as it was “in honor of God and of St. Cuthbert.” Sev- 
eral years later they are reported at Craike in York- 
shire, their number much depleted, and apparently in 
883 they settled at the Roman site of Chester-le-Street, 
a few miles north of their future home at Durham. 

The tenth century was an era of prosperity for the 
shrine and its Congregation, for there were numerous 
illustrious visitors and benefactors, led by King Athel- 
stan, who visited the shrine apparently in 934. One of 
his many gifts was a Gospel Book now in the Cottonian 
collection of the British Museum (Otho B. ix), which 
though it was virtually destroyed in the fire of 1731 is 
known from old descriptions to have contained a list in 
English of all King Athelstan’s benefactions to the 
shrine, a list which fortunately survives in a Latin 
version in the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto. Another 
of his gifts was the copy of Bede’s Vita Sancti Cuth- 
berti now in Cambridge (Corpus Christi College, Ms 
183) which has a dedicatory illustration of Athelstan 
presenting the book to the Saint, presumably comparable 
to the dedicatory illustration known to have been in the 
Gospel Book.? 

Towards the end of the tenth century Danish raids 
menaced Northumbria, and as a precautionary measure 
Bishop Aldhun removed the Congregation and the 
shrine to Ripon in 995. After a few months there they 
started north to return to Chester-le-Street, but on their 
way a revelation directed them to settle at Durham 
instead, on a hilltop then “regularly plowed and sown” 
which had magnificent natural defences. Their first 
great church on the site was built in three years and 
dedicated in 998; roughly thirty years later King Cnut 
visited the shrine as a pilgrim, and reestablished the 
tradition of royal benefactions. For a while in the first 
part of the eleventh century a priest named A¢lfred 
Westou took special care of the shrine and was guided 
by a number of visions to go out and collect (or steal) 
relics of other Northumbrian saints, including Bede, 
which he deposited inside the reliquary; according to 
Reginald of Durham, writing over a century later, he 
“might freely and with impunity open the coffin of the 
Saint, might wrap him in such robes as he thought fit.” 


2. Like the Lindisfarne Gospels, both of these manuscripts 
could be considered relics of St. Cuthbert, but have already 
been treated in a previous Durham publication, R. A. B. 
Mynors, Durham Cathedral Manuscripts, Oxford, 1939, pp. 
25-26. 

3. It is most unfortunate that Battiscombe does not repro- 
duce the illustrations which he says purport to represent the 
shrine at this time, “in an eleventh century manuscript, Uni- 
versity College, No. 145, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford” 
(p. 59 n. 1); indeed he does not even give a reliable reference 
to the volume, for University College 145 is a sixteenth cen- 
tury manuscript with the statutes of Ewelme Hospital in 
Oxfordshire. Presumably he means University College 165 


Furthermore, he “‘attained to such a degree of cordi- 
ality with the Saint that it was his custom to cut the 


overgrowing hair of his venerable head . . . and to cut 
the nails of his fingers. .. .”’ It is at least reasonable to 


conclude that at this time it was a normal custom to 
open the reliquary and to add new relics, but Reginald 
should not be taken too literally, for he goes on to tell 
the story of a weasel, “which, finding an opening into 
St. Cuthbert’s coffin caused by A£lfred’s carelessness in 
not closing the lid, took advantage of this opening to enter 
and bring forth its young at St. Cuthbert’s feet ; where- 
upon the Saint summoned élfred, who was absent 
from Durham at the time, to return and free him from 
the nuisance.” 

After the Norman conquest there was a rebellion in 
Northumbria, followed by ruthless suppression; in the 
midst of it Bishop A£thelwine in 1069 removed the 
Congregation and the shrine to Lindisfarne for greater 
safety—a curious irony—but returned to Durham in 
March 1070. The next Bishops were deeply involved 
in Norman politics, but the Congregation of St. Cuth- 
bert remained undisturbed until 1083, when Bishop 
William of St. Calais replaced this group of married 
clergy with a Chapter of regular Benedictines. A little 
later he decided to build a new Cathedral, beginning 
construction in 1093. By August 29, 1104, enough of 
the new building had been completed for the relics of 
St. Cuthbert to be translated to their place of honor 
atop a stone pedestal nine feet high in the apse of the 
new Cathedral; the old coffin-reliquary was placed in- 
side a chest covered with hides and bound with iron, 
which was somehow enclosed in a third chest decorated 
with gold and precious stones.* 

By this period it must have been very unusual to open 
the reliquary, for the earlier of two accounts of the 
Translation of 1104, written perhaps twenty years after 
the event,* records the opening and the verification of 
the “uncorrupted” body in most dramatic terms. Com- 
bining this account with the one written by Reginald 
of Durham more than sixty years after the event— 
translations of both accounts are printed as appendices 
to Battiscombe’s section—we gain valuable information 
about the objects which were then kept in the shrine. 
A “book of the Gospels” was found on the inner lid of 
the coffin-reliquary but not mentioned as being replaced 
when the shrine was closed up again; the bones of other 
Northumbrian saints were removed, except for the 
head of St. Oswald, which was replaced. Also replaced 
in the shrine were an ivory comb, a pair of scissors, a 


(cLxv), a famous illustrated copy of Bede’s prose Life of St. 
Cuthbert from the first half of the twelfth century, which in 
fact deserves full reproduction. For brief recent discussions, cf. 
T. S. R. Boase, English Art, 1100-1216, Oxford, 1953, p. 283 
M. Rickert, Painting in Britain: the Middle Ages, London, 
1954, 

4. The most authoritative discussion of the date and author- 
ship of this anonymous account remains B. Colgrave, “The 
Post-Bedan Miracles and Translations of St. Cuthbert,” in 
The Early Cultures of North-West Europe (H. M. Chadwick 
Memorial Studies), ed. C. Fox and B. Dickins, Cambridge, 


1950, Pp. 304-332. 
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silver altar, a linen cloth for covering the sacramental 
elements, a paten and a chalice; some of the outer 
wrappings of the body were removed and replaced by 
others “more elegant and costly.” 

After the Translation of 1104 there is no specific 
evidence that the coffin-reliquary was opened until the 
Dissolution in 1539, though it is not impossible, and the 
stone pedestal of the shrine was rebuilt in 1372; even 
so, considering the description of the shrine and its 
iron-bound chest, which in 1539 required “‘a great fore 
hammer of a smith” to break open, it seems unlikely that 
there was an intermediate opening. Battiscombe next 
discusses various references to other relics of St. Cuth- 
bert reported in Durham and elsewhere 


usually some 
portion of the vestments or of the beard—but since 
none of them survive we need not discuss them here. 
The crucial phase in the history of the relics was of 
course the Dissolution, but unfortunately the only 
description of the destruction of the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert was written long after the event and is not very 
reliable. Battiscombe argues that the King’s Commis- 
sioners did their work in December 1539; their purpose 
was to destroy the religious monuments and to confis- 
cate precious metals and jewels, but they were not con- 
cerned with the body of the Saint, “and upon notice 
of the King’s pleasure therein, the Prior and monks 
buried him in the ground under the same place where 
his shrine was exalted,” reports our late sixteenth cen- 
tury source. In fact it appears from the discoveries of 
1827 that with St. Cuthbert’s body in its vestments they 
also buried some of his relics that had not been confis- 
cated, and other human remains presumably from con- 
fiscated reliquaries. This took place in January 1542, 
according to surviving payment accounts, and by that 
time the monastic community dissolved in December 
1539 had been reorganized in May 1541 as the Ca- 
thedral Chapter, the former Prior becoming the Dean. 

At this point in following the history of the shrine 
(page 89) Battiscombe’s reader finally learns what 
appears to have been the chief motive for the investiga- 
tion of 1827: during the eighteenth century the story 
began to circulate among Roman Catholics in England 
that the body of St. Cuthbert had been secretly buried 
by three members of their faith who arranged to per- 
petuate their secret among three members of the Bene- 
dictine order°—or some other group in other recensions 
of the story. Adherents of this story later explained the 
body found in 1827 as a substitution made in 1542. This 
pseudo-scholarly whispering campaign is so absurd as 
not to deserve mention, unless as an historical curiosity, 
yet from the way Battiscombe rebuts it one might think 


5. A brief and coy statement to this effect was given by the 
Roman Catholic Rev. John Milner on page 18 of his “Account 
of an Ancient Manuscript of St. John’s Gospel,” Archaeologia, 
XVI, 1812, pp. 17-21; it might be added that his discussion of 
the Stonyhurst Gospel Book is so amateurish that he considers 
the binding “to be of the time of Queen Elizabeth.” 

6. Cf. J. T. Fowler, “On an Examination of the Grave of 
St. Cuthbert in Durham Cathedral Church, in March, 1899,” 
Archaeologia, LVI, 1900, pp. 11-28; he explains on page 16 
that “photographs of the skulls were taken, but unfortunately 


that ghosts of past religious dissension still haunt the 
College Green. At any rate the ghosts were still there 
in 1899 and helped to persuade the authorities to reopen 
the tomb and reexamine the remains, incidentally recov- 
ering a few more fragments of the coffin-reliquary. 
Battiscombe summarizes and quotes excerpts from the 
report on the bones made at that time,° but his frequent 
discussion of the possibility that the body might have 
been embalmed in 687 and thus remained “uncor- 
rupted” in the middle ages remains idle speculation. In 
view of such concerns it may seem surprising that the 
tomb has not been reopened and investigated by quali- 
fied specialists. 

In a different sense Bertram Colgrave, formerly of 
the University of Durham, provides the ideal introduc- 
tion with his essay on “St. Cuthbert and His Times.” 
He writes from his experience as editor of two Lives 
of St. Cuthbert and emphasizes the asceticism of mo- 
nastic life in the Irish tradition as Cuthbert knew it as 
a young man at Melrose and briefly at Ripon; yet by 
the time of the Council of Whitby in 6647 Cuthbert 
had accepted Roman usage and was sent to become 
Prior of Lindisfarne after the Irish party withdrew. 
Still his heart was not in this work, and after a while 
he gained permission to retire to the life of a hermit on 
Farne, a small island of some 16 acres, within sight 
of Lindisfarne and of the royal seat at Bamburgh. But 
when at last he consented to become Bishop of Lindis- 
farne in 685 he undertook his duties with vigor, making 
many trips, but finally retiring to Farne Island late in 
686. He died there the following March, exhorting 
the monks never to submit to schismatics, that is, to 
remain loyal to Rome rather than Ireland. 

The next three contributions to the volume need 
not concern art historians directly: the Bollandist Father 
Paul Grosjean adds some footnotes to the discreditation 
of “The alleged Irish origin of St. Cuthbert” through 
examination of Irish sources; Christopher Hohler of 
the Courtauld Institute, with the collaboration of Dom 
Anselm Hughes, publishes ““The Durham services in 
honor of St. Cuthbert” with an immense apparatus 
criticus; and Dom Anselm publishes three specimens of 
“Medieval polyphony at Durham” spanning the four- 
teenth century. 


Coffin: The first of the art historical contributions is 
“The coffin-reliquary” by Prof. Ernst Kitzinger of 
Dumbarton Oaks, and it is a model of its kind. He 
begins with an explanation of the reconstruction—con- 
vincing in every detail—which he carried out in 1939, 
replacing Canon Greenwell’s reconstruction of 1899,° 


these were to a great extent unsuccessful, owing to the failure 
of the sensitive plates, only discovered when it was too late to 
obtain fresh negatives.” 

7. Colgrave explains in note 4 on page 116 that he follows 
Levison in rejecting the thesis of Poole and Stenton that Bede 
considered the Year of Grace to begin in September; thus he 
dates the Council of Whitby 664 rather than 663. 

8. F. J. Haverfield and W. Greenwell, 4 Catalogue of the 
Sculptured and Inscribed Stones in the Cathedral Library, Dur- 
ham, Durham, 1899, pl. 8. Kitzinger’s reconstruction was pub- 
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and he supplements this with a detailed technical de- 
scription of the fragments preserved. He is justifiably 
cautious in rejecting some fragments with a cross design 
engraved on them, which Greenwell thought belonged 
to the inner lid of the coffin, but which are more likely 
part of a later coffin; but for the sake of completeness 
it is a pity they are not illustrated here.” Kitzinger be- 
gins his historical evaluation with a brief survey of the 
earlier use of wooden coffins, pointing to provincial ex- 
amples from the later Roman Empire, and particularly 
to the coffin of St. Paulinus, associated with his Trans- 
lation to Trier in 395. This is decorated with metal 
plaques with Christian representations, and like the 
Cuthbert coffin served as a reliquary exhibited for 
veneration, a practice which Kitzinger shows survived 
in the Frankish church and must account for the idea 
of making such a coffin in Lindisfarne in 698. 

The main part of Kitzinger’s monograph is devoted 
to the iconography of the figures engraved on the coffin. 
The selection and arrangement of these figures has the 
character of a litany, including a list of archangels that 
is probably Irish, figures invoked in the prayers of 
those who came to venerate the relics. The program 
was therefore developed specifically for this reliquary, 
but for the individual figures the artists were closely 
dependent on Mediterranean models. Kitzinger’s main 
concern is to identify these models and the traditions 
they represent. His work will be extremely useful to 
all students of early mediaeval art; it must be admitted, 
however, that it is difficult to follow in detail because of 
the paucity of comparative illustrations—a mere sixteen. 
If only the editor had allowed three times as many 
photographs, the main phases in the history of each type 
could be documented, and we would have an invaluable 
dossier for future reference. 

The first problem investigated is that of the symbols 
of the four Evangelists, which appear on the lid of the 
coffin as full-length winged nimbed beasts holding 
books; each has the name of an Evangelist inscribed 
above it, following the identification popularized by 
St. Jerome, and so may be said to impersonate the ab- 
sent Evangelist. Such a practice is very rare at this 
time—though used in the Book of Durrow and a num- 
ber of later Insular manuscripts—and the use of full- 
length beasts is also rare; one of the few precedents 
Kitzinger cites for both these phenomena must be 
eliminated, since the drawing of an eagle labeled 
“foannes” in the Verona Psalter is a later addition, as 
Lowe has noted,*® perhaps of the eighth century. These 
few remaining precedents tend to point to northern 
Italy in the sixth or seventh century, but the problem 
remains to find a model for a set of types that became 
popular in Insular art, but cannot be found in any sur- 


lished separately with a short introduction in The Coffin of St. 
Cuthbert, drawn by D. McIntyre, Oxford, 1950, where the 
drawings are reproduced at half scale, while here they are 
given at less than one quarter actual size. 

9. Cf. Greenwell, of.cit., p. 155, pl. 6. 

10. Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, 1 (1), fol. 130r. Cf. 
E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, Oxford, Iv, 1947, 
no. 472. 


viving Mediterranean work before 698. Kitzinger 
concludes that the model was similar to the one later 
copied in the Trier Apocalypse, and that the same 
model was also used for the symbols in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 

One curious detail, the way the beasts hold their 
books, I think allows us to refine this conclusion one 
more step. On the coffin Leo and Vitulus hold their 
books in a most unconvincing manner, with both feet 
drawn in front of the book—Aquila is defective in this 
detail and Homo is a separate problem—while in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels each animal holds the book securely 
between his feet, the further foot hidden by the book. 
This suggests to me that the model showed the symbols 
as lively jumping full-length beasts, with wings and 
nimbi, but without books, with their front feet spread 
apart, just as in the Valenciennes Apocalypse.’* ‘The 
designer of the coffin decided to add books, perhaps to 
match the book carried by the standing angel he used 
for Homo (which must have come from a different 
source); then when Eadfrith came to design symbols 
for the Evangelist portraits in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
he used the same model but corrected this clumsy de- 
tail. Kitzinger suggests that Eadfrith copied his Homo 
from the common model, but that is more likely to have 
shown a full-length flying angel, as in the Valenciennes 
Apocalypse, while in the Lindisfarne Gospels Homo is 
shown in profile, standing and blowing a trumpet— 
most likely taken from an apocalyptic context.” Kit- 
zinger does not attempt to reach a firm decision on the 
model used for Homo on the coffin, though he com- 
pares the style of the drapery to the angels on the tri- 
umphal arch of SS. Cosmas and Damian in Rome; but 
there are enough contradictions in this figure on the 
coffin—the frontal face and the hair drawn for a three- 
quarter view, for example—so that it seems to me more 
likely to be a pastiche, including elements from the 
models used for the archangels and for Christ. 

Kitzinger shows that the combination of the youthful 
beardless type and the crossed nimbus used in the stand- 
ing figure of Christ points to the Greek world in the 
fifth or sixth centuries, or Ravenna at that time, or 
possibly Roman painting of the seventh century under 
Greek influence; the attributes and pose of the model 
must have been very close to that which later served for 
the central panel of the Lorsch book-cover in the 
Vatican, but the drawing of the zigzag edge of the 
pallium suggests that the model actually used in Lindis- 
farne was a painting. This leads Kitzinger to the inter- 
esting possibility that the beasts and the figure of Christ 
may have come from one composition, perhaps with an 
elaborate frame separating the figures, a device which 
our artist omitted for lack of space. As he remarks, the 


11. Valenciennes, Bibliothéque Municipale, Ms 99, fol. 1or 
(A. Boinet, La Miniature Carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pl. 

12. I have developed a complete hypothesis for the sources 
of the Evangelist portraits in the Lindisfarne Gospels, which 
I hope to publish shortly; part of it was embodied in a paper 
read to the College Art Association meeting in New York in 
January 1960. 
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arrangement of the beasts around the figure of Christ 
implies knowledge of a Maiestas composition, and while 
I believe all the beasts (except Homo) were taken from 
a Maiestas, it seems to me Eadfrith drew on other de- 
tails in that painting for his Evangelists in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels, including a seated Christ. The artist of 
the coffin would therefore have taken the theme of the 
lid and three of the individual symbols from a Maiestas 
painting, the standing Christ from a separate painting, 
and put together various details for the fourth symbol, 
Homo. 

The engraving on the smaller end of the coffin 
shows the Virgin and Child, and raises even more com- 
plicated iconographic problems. The Virgin is seen in 
three-quarter view, seated, facing to the right; the 
Child sits across her lap (thus also basically in three- 
quarter view), holds a scroll in his left hand, blesses 
with his right, and turns his face directly toward the 
beholder. Kitzinger compares this with a similar illus- 
tration in the Book of Kells in which the Virgin is 
turned a little more towards a profile view, her right 
leg apparently crossed over her left, and the Child is 
seen entirely in profile view, touching her right wrist 
with his right hand, looking up to her face, and reach- 
ing up with his left hand. The theme of the Virgin and 
Child is not very common at this time, and most of the 
early representations show both figures frontally, in a 
hieratic composition. Kitzinger concentrates on tracing 
the origins of the Kells type, and concludes that though 
unique in its particular combination of details, in a more 
general sense its humanizing interpretation of the 
mother and child theme derives from Hellenistic genre 
scenes,'* and is one of a number of witnesses to a de- 
velopment which later produces specific Byzantine 
types, including the Tender Virgin. The style of ren- 
dering some of these details, which do have Eastern 
parallels, shows that the model cannot have been 
Coptic, as some have supposed, but must have been 
essentially Greek in inspiration; it may have been ex- 
ecuted, however, in Rome in the later seventh century, 
and resembled the mosaics of John VII (705-707) 
with which Kitzinger compares the miniature. All the 
actions of the figure in the Kells miniature are con- 
sistently motivated, and therefore we may assume it 
is an accurate copy of an imported scheme; Kitzinger 
supposes that this was the scheme the artist of the coffin 
had before him, and that he changed the Child, using 
as his model some common type in a more appropriately 
hieratic pose. He supports this thesis by pointing to a 
number of later Northumbrian and Scottish crosses that 
have representations of the Virgin with the Child seated 


13. Kitzinger does not mention the rather speculative short 
article by Helen Rosenau (Burlington Magazine, LXXx1Il, 
1943, pp. 228-231) where it is claimed that our type is 
ultimately descended from the ancient Egyptian group of 
Isis holding her son Horus. 

14. W. G. Collingwood, Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre- 
Norman Age, London, 1927, p. 25, fig. 32. 

15. F. Saxl, English Sculptures of the Twelfth Century, 
London, 1954, fig. 10 on p. 29. 

16. T. D. Kendrick, Late Saxon and Viking Art, London, 
1949, P. 43, pl. 37. 
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across her lap, and adding that such representations do 
not occur on the Irish crosses. This would mean that 
the artist of the Book of Kells, working about a century 
after the coffin was carved, used a type already well 
known in Northumbria, destined to remain in use for 
two more centuries, but not known in Ireland; thus 
he very likely worked in Iona (where two of the later 
representations are preserved), as has been suggested 
for other reasons. 

This is an attractive theory, but it involves some 
difficulties. Two more Northumbrian examples can be 
added to Kitzinger’s list: a ninth century cross at Ald- 
borough** and a small eleventh century bronze plaque 
found in York.*® But the feature which most convinc- 
ingly relates the coffin design and the Kells miniature, 
and which is most difficult to find in devotional images 
of this period—the fact that the seated Virgin is shown 
in three-quarter view with her legs nearly in profile— 
is lacking on every one of the later examples, where the 
Virgin is always shown frontally. The only comparable 
profile arrangement I can cite is the eleventh century 
relief in the church at Inglesham (Wiltshire)*® but 
other iconographic details seem to eliminate it from 
our problem. The attitude of the Child on these later 
monuments seems to vary, but apparently does not 
repeat the coffin design—often the details are too 
damaged to be legible—and in two cases suggests the 
Kells arrangement: in the York plaque the head of the 
Child is in profile, though the hands seem not to be 
specified; in the very crude and relatively late frag- 
ment of a cross from Sutton-on-Derwent (Yorkshire )** 
the Child raises both hands and the head is apparently 
in profile. 

If these details derive from the Kells iconography 
they cannot have been copied from the manuscript itself, 
since if it was executed in Iona it was presumably taken 
to Ireland soon afterwards; the Kells iconography must 
have been popularized in Northumbria in a modified 
scheme with a frontal Virgin. The specific connection 
of this iconography with Iona is strengthened by the 
fact (otherwise omitted from this discussion) that four 
angels surround the seated Virgin and Child in the 
Kells miniature, on the St. Martin’s cross at Iona’® and 
on the cross at Kildalton on nearby Islay,’* while there 
are two angels on another fragment at Iona.”® On the 
other hand there are two possible representations of the 
Virgin and Child on Irish crosses: the bottom panel on 
the north side of the tenth century cross at Killary 
(Meath) shows a frontal group, but is too worn for 
positive identification;** the end panel on the south 


17. Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, XxX1X, 1927-29, pl. 
facing p. 238. 

18. J. R. Allen, The Early Christian Monuments of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh, 1903, 11, pp. 381-382, fig. 397; A. K. 
Porter, The Crosses and Culture of Ireland, New Haven, 1931, 
fig. 208. 

19. Allen, of.cit., pp. 391-393, fig. 410; S. Cruden, The 
Early Christian and Pictish Monuments of Scotland, Edin- 
burgh, 1957, pl. 25. 

20. Allen, of.cit., p. 389, fig. 404. 

21. F. Henry, La Sculpture Irlandaise, Paris, 1933, pl. 61.33 
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arm of the tenth century cross at Drumcliff (Sligo) is 
also too worn for absolute assurance, but seems very 
close to the Kells composition, including the gesture of 
the Child reaching up to his mother**—of course it 
could easily be a copy of the Kells miniature, and there- 
fore irrelevant for our attempt to trace an earlier model. 
Let us take stock of this confusing problem. Kit- 
zinger convincingly identifies the style of the model 
used by the Kells illuminator—seventh century Greek, 
though perhaps executed in Italy—and this result holds 
equally well for the coffin; his assertion that the model 
of the Kells miniature was well known and frequently 
copied in Northumbria and western Scotland is reasona- 
ble, but perhaps not quite proven, for it seems to me at 
least as likely that one or more images of a frontal 
Virgin with the Child seated across her lap could have 
served for the later examples; his assertion that the 
Kells type was not known in Ireland at the time is very 
likely in view of our general knowledge of that phase 
of Irish art, but perhaps subject to slight caution, in 
view of the two later Irish crosses which may (or may 
not) show related iconography; his claim that the artist 
of the coffin started with the scheme later used for Kells 
and modified it to suit his needs bears reexamination. 
Within the limits of its style the Kells group of Virgin 
and Child is rational and consistent, but so is the group 
on the coffin, although less sophisticated, allowing some 
clumsy drawing and the omission of the chair. While 
there is remarkable similarity between the two repre- 
sentations of the Virgin, there are also meaningful dif- 
ferences: in Kells her legs appear to be crossed, on the 
coffin not; in Kells the Virgin supports the Child’s back 
with her left arm and places her left hand on his left 
hip, while on the coffin the Child sits upright and the 
Virgin places her left hand on his left shoulder. Kit- 
zinger supposes that the artist of the coffin changed the 
position of the Child on the basis of commonly available 
models, but let us try the alternative assumption: that 
the coffin and the miniature copied two separate models 
of essentially the same style, and with the unusual fea- 
ture of showing the seated Virgin in three-quarter view. 
In his discussion of the development of the humaniz- 
ing Virgin and Child group Kitzinger could not find 
examples showing the three-quarter view in use at this 
time, and we shall not in our examination of this more 
hieratic type. But we need not go far afield to find some 
encouraging details: the early seventh century icon of 
the Virgin and Child flanked by saints and angels on 
Mount Sinai** has a seated frontal Virgin but a Child 
in a sort of three-quarter view, his legs partly straddling 


E. H. L. Sexton, Irish Figure Sculptures, Portland, Maine, 
1946, p. 203. 

22. Henry, of.cit., pl. 88.2; Sexton, of.cit., p. 126. 

23. G. and M. Soteriou, Ezkones tes Mones Sina, Athens, 
1956, I, pl. 4. 

24. Published by Uspenskij in Izvestija Russkago Arkheo- 
logicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole, x1v, 1909, pls. 11 
and 3. 

25. A Byzantine figured twill silk, probably of the seventh 
century, in the Victoria and Albert Museum (A. F. Kendrick, 
Catalogue of Textiles from Burying-Grounds in Egypt, Lon- 
don, III, 1922, no. 825, pl. 28) to which Kitzinger refers 


the lap of the Virgin. His gestures are not identical with 
the ones on the coffin (though he does hold a scroll) 
but the Virgin’s right hand seems to show the gesture 
that is poorly reproduced on the coffin. In one of the 
early seventh century ex-voto mosaics—a sort of icon 
executed, on a monumental scale—which formerly 
} the left aisle of St. Demetrios in Thessa- 


\ere is a comparable group where the gestures 
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lonika,** 


ild are closer to those we require and where 

places her left hand on the Child’s left 
though both figures here are strictly frontal). 
nai icon represents a forerunner of the style 
in our model, while the Thessalonika mosaic, 
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being myre provincial, comes a little closer in some 
aspects. Gonsidered together (and numerous less cogent 
examples could be cited) they suggest that icon painters 
of the seventh century might have developed the com- 
bination we require, particularly if they decided to en- 
large the figure of the Child, and to make him still more 
important by turning the Virgin into a three-quarter 
view.”’ The dominance of Greek influence on Roman 
painting in the seventh century could have produced 
such a result, and Kitzinger reminds us that Benedict 
Biscop, on his fifth trip to Rome, in 678-679, obtained 
pictures for his foundation at Wearmouth (some 50 
miles south of Lindisfarne) including “imaginem beatae 
Dei genetricis semperque virginis Mariae.’’*® 

The development of the devotional image of the 
Virgin and Child is a critical problem in the study of 
early mediaeval painting, a problem on which we can 
expect new light from the research now in progress on 
the pre-iconoclastic icons in Rome and on Mount Sinai; 
Kitzinger’s work shows that these Insular examples 
cannot be ignored in tracing the history of the type in 
Mediterranean art, and we might note one more detail 
that underlines this close relationship: in an early ninth 
century fragment of a cross at Dewsbury,*’ the most 
classical of all the later Northumbrian groups of Virgin 
and Child that Kitzinger mentions, the Virgin’s head is 
turned slightly to the left, away from the Child, while 
her eyes are directed straight out at the beholder (to 
judge from a small photograph ), a feature also charac- 
teristic of another seventh century icon from Mount 
Sinai, now in Kiev.** On the whole it would seem 
preferable to assume that there were several images of 
the Virgin and Child imported from the Mediterranean 
world and known in Northumbria in our period. 

The other subjects engraved on the coffin raise less 
difficult questions, but Kitzinger’s results are none the 
less revealing. On one side of the coffin two rows of 


briefly (p. 250 n. 2) seems to show something of the sort in 
progress; the Child is relatively larger, the heads face each 
other in three-quarter view, the gestures seem to include peculi- 
arities of both the Coffin and Kells versions, but it is not 
possible to tell in the reproduction whether the legs of the 
Virgin are in frontal or profile view. 

26. Bede, Historia Abbatum, ed. C. Plummer, Opera His- 
torica, Oxford, 1896, 1, p. 369. 

27. G. B. Brown, The Arts in Early England, London, v1 
part 2, 1937, pl. 54. 

28. Published by Ajnalov in Vizantijskiz Vremenik, 1x, 
1902, pp. 361-367, pl. 4. 
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half-length figures are labeled with the names of the 
twelve apostles; the figures are all virtually identical, 
except for the first two: Peter is tonsured and holds a 
pair of enormous keys, and Paul is bald and has a long 
beard. Kitzinger concludes that the artist used the same 
model that served for the archangels, omitted the wings, 
repeated it twelve times over, with slight variations to 
reduce the monotony, and introduced the features of 
the two principal apostles from a separate model, which 
showed them in types common in the West beginning 
in the sixth century.*” The selection and order of the 
names of the apostles is that of the canon of the Roman 
Mass, which was widely known in the West at this 
time, including Ireland, but not at all in the East. 

On the wider end of the coffin and continuing on the 
side to the right of it is a series of seven archangels; 
each was named in an inscription above it, but unfor- 
tunately two of the last names are lost. The model, 
Kitzinger shows, was a single figure of an angel, of 
unspecified Mediterranean origin, copied seven times 
over, with slight variations including the use of a mirror 
image for the second figure, so that the function of the 
left and right hands is reversed. The cult of angels with 
apocryphal names was common around the peripheries 
of the Church, but the names preserved on the coffin do 
not match any Eastern list of angels, and seem to point 
specifically to Ireland as the source of the prayer that 
inspired this sequence of angels, just as the canon of 
the Roman Mass inspired the sequence of the apostles 
on the other side of the coffin. Once again the ex- 
traordinary usefulness of Kitzinger’s iconographic re- 
search must be emphasized, for at the end of this short 
discussion of the archangels the reader finds an anno- 
tated list of early documents relating to the cult of seven 
archangels and a long footnote discussing the origin 
and later development of the fleur-de-lis shaped staff 
held by the central angel on the long side of the coffin. 

Summarizing his investigations of the iconography, 
Kitzinger notes that the artists seem to have drawn 
on five models: Evangelist symbols, standing Christ, 
Virgin and Child, an angel, portraits of SS. Peter and 
Paul. All were Mediterranean works, and there is no 
sign that any reached Lindisfarne indirectly through 
the Celtic world; some show specifically Western fea- 
tures (presumably Italian) while others show Greek 
features but could equally well have been made in Italy 
under Greek influence. They seem to have been the sort 
of works of art that could have been obtained in Rome in 
the later seventh century; some might have been about 


29. One other change in this model seems to have been 
meaningful: all but one of these figures shows some of the 
fingers of the right hand slightly bent (unless they hold an 
object in the right hand) but John is shown with the 
fingers of his right hand fully extended, thumb up, palm 
igainst his chest; Kitzinger points out (p. 284) that there 
is unusual confusion in the drapery at the right arm of John, 
and we may take this as further confirmation that while the 
artist found his task exceedingly difficult, he was introducing 
a deliberate distinction. In his contribution to the text volume 
accompanying the new facsimile edition of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels (Codex Lindisfarnensis, Oltun and Lausanne, 11, 1960, 
pp. 14, 138-139) Bruce-Mitford has pointed out that Eadfrith 


a century old (the Maiestas, probably a manuscript 
illustration, which served for three of the Evangelist 
symbols) but others must have been quite modern (the 
Virgin and Child). The artists of the coffin depended 
heavily on these models for designing their figures, and 
a Maiestas probably suggested the composition of the 
lid, where the artist substituted a standing figure of 
Christ for a seated one, in accord with the shape of the 
panel. The sequences of angels and apostles on the 
sides, however, were put together as illustrations of 
prayers, characteristically using both Roman and Irish 
sources, as in the earliest surviving Insular prayer books. 
Indeed the whole program of the decoration on the 
coffin should be interpreted as a visual perpetuation of 
the figures invoked in the prayers of the faithful who 
came to the shrine of St. Cuthbert. This is an im- 
portant aspect of the originality of the Lindisfarne 
artists, who may have needed the help of an imported 
model to draw the figures, but who could modify details 
and use the models to construct a new program for a 
specific purpose. 

Kitzinger devotes the next chapter to the style of 
the carvings on the coffin, and here the reader is even 
more handicapped by the inadequacy of the illustrations. 
One must admire the patience and skill with which 
Mr. McIntyre, the Cathedral Architect, has drawn the 
coffin, recording innumerable details of the present 
condition of the fragments, but these excellent draw- 
ings cannot possibly transcribe the stylistic subtleties of 
the original and should be thought of as a supplement to 
the photographs, helpful for reading the iconography 
and the inscriptions. Compared with the time and ex- 
pense lavished on other aspects of this volume the 
photographs of the coffin are a disgrace. In the general 
view of the lid the right hand of Homo is obliterated 
by retouching, even details of the long panels are 
minimal in size and sometimes not quite sharp, and the 
only photographs of the end panels are distorted through 
having been taken at an oblique angle. At least one 
better photograph of a detail has been published in the 
past,*° and we must hope for something further in the 
future. 

Kitzinger characterizes the linear style of the coffin 
as including two components: one which seeks to re- 
produce the natural details and the sense of volume 
found in the models, and the other which seeks to 
simplify and schematize such features. This difference, 
or even conflict, of artistic purpose contrasts with the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, “‘where the pictorial style of the 


used the same gesture of the right hand in his portrait of St. 
John, and cites this fact as further confirmation of the close 
relationship between the coffin and the Gospel Book. He does 
not offer any specific interpretation of this gesture but it seems 
to me significant that essentially the same gesture characterizes 
Christ on a late fifth century relief from the monastery of St. 
John of Studios in Constantinople (published by Panchenko in 
Izvestija Russkago Arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstanti- 
nopole, XV1, 1912, pl. 1); indeed I believe it was a comparable 
figure of Christ in a Maiestas composition which served as the 
model for Eadfrith’s figure of St. John (cf. above, n. 12). 

30. T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art, London, 1938, pl. 
43-2. 
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Mediterranean models is translated much more con- 
sistently into an abstract linearism and at the same 
time acquires the regularity and purity of an orna- 
mental pattern.” Some differences in details are due 
to the models used (the wind-blown drapery of the 
Virgin and Child, the zigzag folds of Christ’s pallium), 
others are the differences between two, or perhaps 
three, artists, but even the best of them is capable of 
clumsiness, as in the right arm of the Virgin. 

Kitzinger discusses the precedents for the engraving 
technique, and particularly for the formulae used in 
the human faces; one for the frontal view, the other 
for the three-quarter view, both essentially consistent 
among the different artists. The frontal type is fairly 
common, but it and the rarer three-quarter view 
formula occur on a group of fifth century engraved 
slabs in §. Maximin near Aix-en-Provence; the use 
of a wooden coffin-reliquary was a Gaulish practice, 
and perhaps some of them were also decorated with 
engravings; on the other hand there is nothing to indi- 
cate that such a style of engravings was still in use in 
Provence in the seventh century, and so Kitzinger 
concludes that the Lindisfarne artists learned these 
formulae from objects in this particular style brought 
to Northumbria. Yet given the engraving technique 
and the Hiberno-Saxon desire for purposeful simplifi- 
cation of shapes it seems to me natural to develop such 
formulae in copying a model that already has some 
tendency to outline details, as in the type of seventh 
century models which Kitzinger discusses; I would 
rather claim these formulae as the invention of the 
leading artist in this workshop. 

Kitzinger shows that a comparable Insular invention 
is responsible for the formula that calls for a free end 
of the pallium hanging from the right arm of each 
standing figure, actually impossible in draping this gar- 
ment; but in this case the Lindisfarne artists inherited 
the formula from an earlier generation of Northum- 
brian artists, for it occurs on the Ruthwell cross—and 
Kitzinger’s discussion of it there and on the Bewcastle 
cross gives important confirmation of the priority of 
the former.** Thus I would tend to discount the stylistic 
influence of any possible imported engraved objects, 
and emphasize even more strongly Kitzinger’s con- 
clusion that though they had only figure subjects to en- 
grave on the coffin, as heirs to the Hiberno-Saxon tradi- 
tion of decoration, these artists “invested their designs 
with a certain calligraphic regularity, hardness, and 
purity.” 

In his concluding section Kitzinger reconsiders the 
place of the engravings on the coffin in the general de- 
velopment of Northumbrian art. The humble graffito 
technique separates them from the monumental high 
relief figures of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle crosses, 
though they are comparable in their direct dependence 


31. Kitzinger, p. 294 n. 1, where he refutes Saxl’s attempt 
to argue the opposite case, in Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, V1, 1943, pp. 1-19. 

32. Cf. Kendrick, of.cit., pp. 140-142, pl. 52; L. Stone, 
Sculpture in Britain: the Middle Ages, London, 1955, pp. 16- 
17, pl. 6b and c. 


on Mediterranean models, and share certain formulae; 
but the low relief figures on the cross at Saint Andrew 
Auckland, south of Durham, show a number of for- 
mulae seen on the coffin, and suggest a fairly direct 
continuation of this style, with more regularized pat- 
terns and more consistent transformation of the models. 
Here a word of caution is necessary, for while the figure 
style of the cross may thus suggest a date in the first 
half of the eighth century (against Kendrick’s dating 
in the second half) there is also inhabited-scroll orna- 
ment on the cross,** and a decision should wait upon 
a new comprehensive study of Northumbrian crosses. 

Finally Kitzinger considers the place of the coffin 
engravings in relation to the development of Northum- 
brian maruscript illumination, and concludes that in 
chronology and in the increasingly free Hiberno-Saxon 
adaptatiorg of Mediterranean models the coffin stands 
between §he Codex Amiatinus and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, agid leads to the style of the Irish Gospel Book, 
St. Gall 4:. This is perhaps the only part of a mono- 
graph wifcten fifteen years ago which needs serious 
revision i the light of the most recent research. In 
their conf ibutions to the text volume accompanying 
the new {:csimile edition of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
T. J. Brotvn and R. L. S$. Bruce-Mitford have argued 
convincingly that Bishop Eadfrith wrote the book in 
connection with the Elevation of the relics of St. Cuth- 
bert in 64)38,°° but because of the relationship of the 
sets of Evangelist symbols on the coffin and in the 
Gospels, 4s discussed above, I believe he must have 
begun it then and finished it soon after; it would there- 
fore be v.rtually contemporary with the coffin. For 
reasons discussed below, in connection with the Stony- 
hurst Gospe} of St. John, I believe the Codex Amiatinus 
must have tren written just before 716, when Ceolfrid 
set out for .Rome, taking it with him. The St. Gall 
Gospels has, been dated by Lowe to the end of the 
eighth or‘te beginning of the ninth centuries**—I 
might prezé ‘the first half of his range—and is surely 
a represeiititive of the mature development of Irish 
illuminatién, while the Lichfield Gospel Book seems to 
show an e§riier phase in the Irish adaptation of elements 
of the Linslisfarne style.*° 

Kitzinger shows that the engravings on the coffin in 
comparison with the illustrations in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels represent a more tentative and dependent solu- 
tion to what was the great artistic problem of the time: 


the adaptation of Mediterranean models to serve new 
iconographic purposes and to conform in style to the 
Hiberno-Saxon linear aesthetic. Together, however, 
they form a radical contrast to the art of the Codex 
Amiatinus, where the two illustrations are slavish, 
though clumsy, copies of imported models; the copyist 
of the Ezra did his unequal best to reproduce the color- 
istic modeling of his exemplar, which had been painted 


33. Cod. Lind., 11, 1960, pp. 5-16. 

34. Lowe, C. L. A., Vil, 1956, no. got. 

35. Cf. F. Henry, Irish Art in the Early Christian Period, 
1940, pp. 132-133; Kendrick, of.cit., pp. 137-138; Lowe, 
C. £. 4., 1, 1935, nO. 1589. 
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for Cassiodorus in the second half of the sixth century. 
The copyist of the Maiestas must have had a different 
kind of model, and following much the same analysis 
Kitzinger applies to the Virgin and Child on the coffin 
I believe his exemplar was an Italian illustration of the 
second half of the seventh century; that would account 
for the greater reliance on outline, which Kitzinger 
interpreted as a preliminary step in the direction of the 
coffin style. 

Together the coffin engravings and the Lindisfarne 
Evangelist portraits also contrast with two more closely 
related and nearly contemporary manuscripts, the Ech- 


ternach Gospels and the fragmentary Gospel Book. 


Durham A.I1.17.°° The Evangelist symbols of the 
Echternach Gospels, probably executed a few years 
before the coffin, are essentially elaborations of those 
in the Book of Durrow; the changes made in Leo all 
tend to enliven the beast, but those made in Homo are 
decorative elaborations, and the Mediterranean model 
is scarcely recognizable. The Durham Gospel Book in- 
cludes among its ornament an elaborated version of the 
Style II beast seen in the Book of Durrow and also the 
characteristic Lindisfarne bird and beast head, both 
used with what would seem self-conscious simplifica- 
tion; it must therefore be the product of a conservative 
artist working a few years after Eadfrith perfected these 
motifs in illuminating the Lindisfarne Gospels. But the 
one surviving illustration in the Durham book, a Cruci- 
fixion copied from an Eastern type,*’ shows no contact 
at all with the Lindisfarne style, and is rather an elabo- 
ration of the ornamentalizing tendency seen in the 
Echternach Gospels, albeit with more legible natural 
details and fewer outright contradictions. Of all Nor- 
thumbrian books this one most clearly suggests the direc- 
tion mature Irish illustration was to take. 

In Northumbria, however, the inheritance of the 
Lindisfarne style was more influential. The half-length 
figure of St. Augustine in an initial in the Leningrad 
Bede shows its appearance at Wearmouth-Jarrow in 
746;°° compared with Lindisfarne some details here 
may be drawn with greater naturalism and assurance, 
but the basis of the Wearmouth-Jarrow style has 
changed in the thirty years since the Codex Amiatinus. 
The logical extreme in the development of the Lindis- 
farne style—naturalistic details in the model subjected 
to the purposeful simplification of linear patterns, with- 
out introducing extraneous ornamental features in the 
Irish manner—can be seen in the two surviving illus- 
trations in the Durham manuscript of Cassiodorus on 
the Psalms,*® which, to judge from its ornament, prob- 
ably dates from the middle or second half of the eighth 
century. Thus the artists of the coffin and their col- 
league Bishop Eadfrith stand as the great innovators in 
Hiberno-Saxon figure style; their predecessors either 


36. In his chapter on “The Lindisfarne Scriptorium” (Cod. 
Lind., 1, 1960, pp. 89-106) T. J. Brown attributes these two 
books to a Lindisfarne scribe he believes was older than 
Eadfrith. 

37. Cod. Lind., 11, 1960, pl. 8; E. H. Zimmermann, Vor- 
karolingische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1916, 1V, pl. 222. 


copied the Mediterranean style as faithfully as they 
could, or rejected it totally, in favor of a purely bar- 
baric aesthetic. The synthesis they developed, working 
in succession, eventually dominated Northumbrian 
illustration, and contributed to the Irish style. It is 
Kitzinger’s special merit to have recognized and de- 
scribed the role of the artists of the coffin, limited as 
they were by the humble graffito technique. 

There follows a very brief contribution, “The in- 
scriptions upon the coffin,” by Bruce Dickins, Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. He gives a transcription 
of the inscriptions that differs in several details of spell- 
ing from that used by Kitzinger, but since he gives no 
substantive discussion of these differences one can only 
assume that they are not significant. After commenting 
very briefly on a few letter forms used in the runic and 
Latin alphabets he concludes that there is no epigraphi- 
cal evidence to contradict the 698 date. If the orthog- 
raphy here offers nothing to interest the philologist, 
some of the Latin letter forms are of great interest to 
the epigrapher, and the fact that they occur here mixed 
with runes.is very suggestive. It is a pity that Dickins 
did not undertake a comprehensive survey of related 
material (including the celebrated Ruthwell and Bew- 
castle crosses, the colophons of the Lindisfarne Gospels, 
the dedication inscription at Jarrow, and numerous 
archaeological finds which he does not mention) for 
such a corpus of epigraphical evidence is now one of the 
great desiderata of Anglo-Saxon palaeography. 


Pectoral cross: Next come three articles on objects 
found in the tomb in 1827 which may have been used 
by St. Cuthbert himself: the pectoral cross, the portable 
altar, and the comb. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, Keeper 
of British and Medieval Antiquities in the British 
Museum, discusses the pectoral cross, a masterpiece 
of garnet-decorated Anglo-Saxon gold jewelry, six 
centimeters in span; it was found among the remains 
of the robes at the breast of the Saint and so had prob- 
ably escaped detection on previous openings of the tomb: 
it is “overwhelmingly probable” that it was buried with 
the Saint in 687, especially since a silver repair was cor- 
roded, presumably caused by the putrefaction of the 
body. Bruce-Mitford gives a thorough technical de- 
scription of the jewel, based on laboratory examinations 
at the British Museum in 1936 and 1954-1955, and 
corrects a few details in the description published by 
Kendrick in 1937.*° He notes several features shared 
with the best Kentish jewelry, including the use of a 
special white shell and garnets which had to be obtained 
from the East as part of the luxury trade characteristic 
of this phase of Anglo-Saxon history. As usual the 
garnets are thin and translucent, but unlike the Kentish 
and Sutton Hoo finds they are not backed by patterned 
gold foil, but by what was apparently a white paste; 


38. Cf. the articles by Lowe and Schapiro in Scriptorium, 
XII, 1958, pp. 182-207; my reasons for returning to the date 
746 are explained in an article to appear shortly in Revue 
Bénédictine, 

39. Zimmermann, Vorkarol. Min., 1v, pls. 247 and 248. 

40. Antiquaries Journal, XVI, 1937, pp. 283-293. 
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this means they now appear quite dark, and the color 
reproduction on the title page of the volume is decep- 
tive in this aspect. 

Before it was buried the cross was broken at the base 
of the lower arm and repaired by attaching a plate to 
the back, and then violently broken a second time and 
repaired with a silver tongue inside the arm, a piece 
that corroded during the time it was buried, but has 
now been repaired (replacing a different external re- 
pair made soon after discovery). The original sus- 
pension ring was also violently pulled off in antiquity 
and replaced by a gold loop with filigree ornament, not 
significantly different from the original workmanship. 
There is every reason to assume that St. Cuthbert 
wore this pectoral cross, and there is no reason such 
damage might not have occurred during his active 
life. Kendrick, however, believed the cross was already 
an antique when the Saint owned it, and was actually 
made by fifth century Britons in Strathclyde, an opinion 
he put forward in one of a series of provocative pub- 
lications on Anglo-Saxon archaeology which had the 
misfortune of being entirely discredited by the discov- 
eries at Sutton Hoo in 1939. Bruce-Mitford returns 
to the obvious conclusion that it is Northumbrian work 
of the mid seventh century. 

Technical considerations make an attribution to sev- 
enth century England virtually certain, and Northum- 
bria is suggested by provenience and by several details 
in which it differs from southern English jewelry. The 
central boss is very similar to those on the most elaborate 
seventh century Kentish brooches, and Bruce-Mitford 
raises the possibility that it might have been removed 
from one and reused in such a way that the gold setting 
covered much of the special shell, but it seems to me 
more likely that this is a vestigial use of an inherited or 
adopted feature. The elaborate dogtooth pattern in the 
solid gold ornament around the edge also has some 
precedent in Kent, but is used here with great individ- 
uality. The dummy rivets that also decorate the arms 
of the cross are essentially different from any com- 
parable feature in other Anglo-Saxon work, where the 
rivets are functional, but the fact that they happen to 
resemble the decoration of one Roman ring found at 
Corbridge on the Roman Wall seems to me pure coin- 
cidence; the dummy rivets seem to me to show instead 
that St. Cuthbert’s cross must stand at the end of a 
considerable local evolution in jewelry style, which 
differed in this aspect from known work further south. 
The cross also differs in shape, and Bruce-Mitford finds 
some precedent for that in Northumbria, though none 
of his parallels has the same elegance. 

This is the problem: the cross is a masterpiece of 
Anglo-Saxon jewelry and presupposes a considerable 


41. Bede specifically mentions that the two priests named 
Hewald took with them sacred vessels and an altar when they 
went as missionaries among the Old Saxons, ,around 700 
(Historia Ecclesiastica, V.10; ed. Plummer, 1896, 1, p. 300, 
Il, p. 289). 

42. For further discussion of the evolution of the portable 
altar and the peculiarities of this one, cf. J. Braun, Der Christ- 


local evolution, yet Northumbria has been notoriously 
poor in Anglo-Saxon grave goods. The answer would 
seem to be that Anglo-Saxon jewelers flourished rela- 
tively late in Northumbria, and were closely dependent 
on court circles, which were predominantly Christian; 
as Bruce-Mitford points out, there is indirect confirma- 
tion of the existence of such a school of jewelry in the 
direct influence of cloisonné work on the decoration 
of the Book of Durrow, and indeed also of the first 
carpet page of the Lindisfarne Gospels. But today St. 
Cuthbert’s pectoral cross stands as an isolated master- 
piece of seventh century Northumbrian jewelry. 


Portable altar: The second of the three objects found 
in the tomb in 1827 which may have belonged to St. 
Cuthbert himself is the small portable altar discussed 
by C. A. Ralegh Radford on the basis of the cleaning 
and repair carried out in the British Museum Labora- 
tory in 1954. It is mentioned in both accounts of the 
Translation of 1104, when it was found in the tomb 
together with a chalice and paten now lost, but not in 
any account of the Elevation of 698. The surviving 
fragments belong to a thin oak board just over five 
inches long, two silver plates with repoussé relief and a 
binding strip of silver which made a shrine enclosing 
the wooden slab, and a small silver roundel with 
repoussé relief apparently added to the original shrine. 
What was presumably a similar small wooden altar, 
appropriate for the use of a priest frequently obliged to 
travel,** was found in the tomb of Bishop Acca of 
Hexham (died 740) in the eleventh century, but is 
known only from a twelfth century reference.” 

Most of the original wooden altar survives, and 
shows that a cross was engraved in each corner, a fifth 
cross in the center,** and below it an inscription reading 
“IN HONOR[ EM | S PETRV.” Although a good deal of 
the central part of the altar is lost, enough survives to 
suggest that there was no other decoration, and any 
attempt to date and localize this piece must depend 
largely on the lettering of the inscription. Radford 
points to five special letter forms (H with a sloping 
cross bar, N with a very short third stroke, O in the 
shape of a lozenge, P and R with uprights projecting 
above the bowl) and states that this combination is 
characteristic of Gallic inscriptions, that this is the only 
example from a Saxon context in England, but that 
there are other derivatives of the Gallic style in the 
Celtic West of Britain; this suggests that the altar was 
made for Cuthbert at Melrose soon after he was re- 
ceived there in 651. 

But this sort of epigraphical shell game will not 
deceive the art historian, who will naturally think of 
the similar alphabets used for the decorative capitals of 


liche Altar, Munich, 1924, 1, particularly pp. 422-424. 

43. That there were five crosses was revealed only by the 
recent cleaning and remounting of the fragments (cf. the re- 
port by Plenderleith, pp. 540-542), but Braun did not realize 
there were any consecration crosses on the original wooden 
altar (op.cit., p. 443) and cites as his earliest portable altar 
with five crosses a German example of 1417. 
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the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Ruthwell cross, and sev- 
eral other familiar works of English art.** Nor is the 
Gallic derivation convincing, for the only inscription 
Radford cites specifically is completely different in style 
and shows only moderately similar forms of P and R; 
it is true that the lozenge shaped O and a couple of 
other angular letter forms used in other English in- 
scriptions of this type can be found in some late Gallic 
inscriptions, but I know none that have all the forms 
we require. Radford’s “Celtic” witnesses are no better, 
for his two Welsh examples are simply provincial late 
antique inscriptions with none of the specific features 
we require, his Manx example was considered by its 
publisher to be eighth or ninth century Hiberno-Saxon 
and is certainly a poor derivative of our type of inscrip- 
tion, and the clumsily designed Whithorn inscription 
resembles ours only in the shape of the P and the use 
of triangular serifs. 

Our inscription, however, is very well designed, and 
it is wrong to look for precedents merely in terms of 
special letter forms. It has a distinct decorative style 
which includes the use of elegant triangular serifs for 
the terminals of certain strokes, and a frequent ac- 
centuation of angular elements. The serifs and several 
of the letter forms must come from some variety of late 
antique Latin inscriptions, but the angularity suggests 
the influence of runic inscriptions, which avoid hori- 
zontal strokes: the S is drawn here like a backwards Z, 
a common enough form, but here the two strokes that 
should be horizontal are rotated clockwise a little bit, 
increasing the effect of angularity. It is also worth 
noting that the H in our inscription could be interpreted 
as a runic H from which one of the parallel cross bars 
was omitted. Now we have special reason to regret 
that Professor Dickins did not undertake a compre- 
hensive epigraphical discussion of the coffin, for our H 
and a similar N occur there, our O and N occur on the 
Ruthwell cross and in the Lindisfarne Gospels, and 
many other parallels doubtless could be found.*® The 
context of such parallels seems predominantly English, 
and while on the basis of present knowledge it would 
be rash to rule out Melrose, perhaps it is more likely 
the altar was made for Cuthbert at Lindisfarne, and 
as Baldwin Brown pointed out,*® the dedication to St. 
Peter would have special significance for Cuthbert 
after the Council of Whitby. At any rate the style of 
the epigraphy would allow it to be that old, and the 
possibility that it belonged to Cuthbert is made almost 
a certainty by the fact that it was enshrined between 
silver plates, covering the inscription and arranged ap- 
parently for convenience in exhibiting the relic to the 
faithful. 


Of the silver plate that covered the front only a 


44. Cf. the convenient table of letter forms in G. B. Brown, 
Arts in E. E., Vv, 1921, p. 176. 

45. Our N and R occur on a fragmentary tomb stone found 
at Whitby and apparently dated 713 or 714 (cf. Peers and 
Radford in Archaeologia, LXXXIX, 1943, pp. 41-42, pl. 24c). 

46. G. B. Brown, of.cit., VI, part 1, 1930, p. 14. 

47. G. Haseloff in Antiquaries Journal, XxX, 1950, p. 174. 

48. Leningrad, Publichnaja Biblioteka, Lat.Q.v.1.18, fol. 


few fragments survive, showing part of the garment 
of a figure, part of a nimbus, and a few letters of an 
inscription; when he discovered the fragment Raine 
described the subject as a “full length figure of a priest 
in his robes,” but what survives seems to indicate a 
seated figure of St. Peter, and Radford gives a drawing 
suggesting a restoration of the original; he takes his 
model from the repertory of Early Christian sarcophagi, 
and it is to be hoped that future iconographers will be 
suitably cautious in referring to this reconstruction. A 
little more of the back plate survives; it was decorated 
with a cross at the top, a plant in each corner, and a 
central medallion (now replaced by a roundel of notice- 
ably different silver) surrounded by an inscription. Only 
a third of the latter survives, but Radford suggests the 
reading “[OMN ]IA~EC~ERA[NT SCI PETRI],” where 
Baldwin Brown preferred a reference to St. Cuthbert, 
connecting the inscription with the practice of exhibiting 
the relics, and interpreting it to mean that all these relics 
belonged to Cuthbert. 

This silver shrine for the original wooden altar may 
be assumed to have been made in Lindisfarne, but a 
precise date is not easily established; Radford notes that 
the letter forms are too common to suggest a specific 
date, and for the important plant ornament he is con- 
tent to refer to Haseloff’s brief mention of our example, 
where he considers it “probably eighth century.”* 
Radford concludes that the shrine may have been made 
as early as 698, or certainly within the eighth century. 
The Elevation of 698 would of course be an appropriate 
occasion, but the style of the inscription contrasts with 
the inscriptions on the coffin and the colophons of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, the scant remains of the figure 
do not suggest the purity of linear style that character- 
izes those two works, and the plant ornament is radi- 
cally different from anything else known at Lindisfarne 
around 698. 

Our best evidence for the date would seem to be the 
plant motif, which shows some analogies with the one 
on the binding of the Stonyhurst St. John (discyssed 
below) but lacks its characteristic three-dimensional 
implications in the vine stem that crosses over itself. 
Admittedly one should be cautious in comparing works 
that represent different craft traditions, but there seems 
to be a significant resemblance between our plant and 
the ones which appear in two Insular manuscripts: in 
the upper bowl of an initial B in the Leningrad Bede 
(a Wearmouth-Jarrow production dated 746)** there 
is a plant with essentially the same structure but with 
a few more buds and two extra tendrils at the top. On 
two pages of the canon tables of a Gospel Book also in 
Leningrad® there are five simplified versions of es- 
sentially the same plant seen in the Bede; this manu- 


3v; facsimile edition: O. Arngart, The Leningrad Bede, 
Copenhagen, 1952 (Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, 
11); Schapiro in Scriptorium, x11, 1958, p. 194, pl. 23b; 
cf. supra, n. 38. 

49. Leningrad, Publ. Bibl., Lat.F.v.1.8, fols. 12v and 13v; 
Zimmermann, Vorkarol. Min., 1v, pls. 322, 323c; Schapiro, 
loc.ctt., pl. 23¢e. 
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script, to judge from other features of its decoration, 
must date from late in the eighth century, and to judge 
from its accessory texts it may be Northumbrian work.” 

It would seem that our plant type was in use over 
a considerable period of time in Northumbria, but if 
ours is one of the most simplified versions (perhaps 
characteristic of the repoussé technique) it is also the 
most clearly articulated in structure, and shows an arbi- 
trary demarkation at the top of the trunk, as does the 
slightly different plant on the Stonyhurst binding. We 
might therefore date our plant to approximately the 
middle of the eighth century; it would then appear as a 
symptom of classical influence at Lindisfarne, con- 
temporary with the appearance of the Lindisfarne 
figure style at Wearmouth-Jarrow, in the Leningrad 
Bede. Now we may return to a possibility which Rad- 
ford mentions and tentatively rejects, for around the 
middle of the eighth century” “Billfrith, the anchorite, 
forged the ornaments which are on [the binding of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels] and adorned it with gold and 
with gems and also with gilded-over silver,” as the 
tenth century colophon tells us; at the least this shows 
that at this time there was a skilled metalworker in 
Lindisfarne who embellished one of the chief objects 
associated with the cult of St. Cuthbert, the Gospel 
Book written in his honor; one wonders if he might 
not also have embellished the Saint’s portable altar. 

The roundel in the center of - back of the shrine 
is decorated with interlace and apparently a vestigial 
plant motif; this silver is cau, different from the 
rest of the shrine in surface quality and color, and dur- 
ing the recent treatment in the British Museum Labora- 
tory was found to be a replacement patch riveted onto 
the original plate with the inscription and plant orna- 
ments, though no trace of the original plate could be 
found beneath the central part of the patch.°* This 
repair would seem to date from the ninth century, and 
Radford suggests it was done after the flight from 
Lindisfarne in 875; one other possibility might be con- 
sidered: there was a destructive Viking raid on Lindis- 
farne in 793 (cf. Battiscombe, pp. 25-26), and the 
style of the decoration on the patch iia not seem im- 
possible for such a date. Since nothing of the central 
part of the original shrine could be verified, this must 
be pure speculation; but Billfrith adorned the binding 
of the Lindisfarne Gospels with gems as well as with 
metalwork, and one wonders if some such setting might 
not have been the central feature of this silver shrine, 
later torn away during a time of troubles. 

The photographs published here leave something to 
be desired, for the one of the altar after treatment ob- 
scures the inscription and has a peculiar look caused by 


50. The manuscript has the same capitularies used in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels and the Codex Amiatinus, and even has 
three of the same vestigial lection notices which appear there 
(nos. 1, 4 and 6 in T. J. Brown’s list I on p. 36 of Cod. Lind., 
11, 1960); while this scheme of chapter divisions is marked in 
Matthew, a different scheme (De Bruyne’s set A-B; cf. infra, 
n. 57) is marked in the other three, which are written by a 
different but contemporary hand. 

51. T. J. Brown in Cod. Lind., 11, 1960, pp. 19-20. 


touching out the plastic mount which separates the frag- 
ments but not the eight small plastic supports. This re- 
production is labeled “slightly under natural size” but 
in fact is very slightly enlarged (to judge from Plender- 
leith’s measurements on page 548, which are about two 
per cent larger than Radford’s) and the two reproduc- 
tions of the silver shrine are similarly labeled but must 
be similarly close to actual size (though no measure- 
ments are given in either article). The photograph of 
the back of the shrine omits a “floating” fragment of 
the inscription (mentioned in the text but omitted also 
from the drawing) which is now mounted in a con- 
jectural position. For some Purposes the photographs 
published by Baldwin Brown®* will remain more useful, 
for since his time there have been not only repairs but 
also some further damage to the shrine. 


Comb: The third object which may have been used 
by Cuthbert is the ivory comb discussed by Peter Lasko 
of the British Museum. He gives a detailed description, 
pointing out that while it has no ornament the comb 
is well proportioned and carefully made, and shows 
significant signs of use. The comb is mentioned in both 
accounts of the Translation of 1104, and through a 
perceptive reexamination of these literary sources Lasko 
concludes that when Reginald of Durham mentions 
the comb in connection with A¢lfred Westou, who 
ministered to the relics in the first part of the eleventh 
century, and who is specifically said to have made some 
silver scissors for this purpose, the implication is that the 
comb is older. There is no mention of the comb before 
that time, and so the literary evidence does not give 
a specific’ date. 

The lack of decoration gives the archaeologist very 
little to work with in seeking an attribution for the 
comb, but through an admirable survey of comparable 
types of — mediaeval “liturgical” combs, — 
mented by a list of Coptic, Byzantine and Weste 
examples, ‘Lasko j is able to make some suggestions: our 
comb is very unlikely to have been an eleventh century 
gift to the shrine, for a fine example of that period, 
English or Byzantine, would have been elaborately 
decorated. One late antique example of this particular 
shape has been found in Egypt, and so it is reasonable 
to suppose that ours might have been made in the eastern 
Mediterranean between the time of that isolated early 
example and the first Byzantine examples of this shape, 
around the tenth century. Furthermore there is a 
Northumbrian precedent for the presence of such a 
comb, for Bede reports that Pope Boniface V sent a 
““pectinem inauratum” to Queen Ethelberga, 
wife of King Edwin of Northumbria, apparently in 
625.°* It is therefore quite possible that the comb did 


52. I am very grateful to Mr. Bruce-Mitford, who first 
noticed the difference between the patch and the original 
shrine and was present during the Laboratory treatment, for 
—o this matter in his letter of February 22, 1961. 

53- G. B. Brown, of.cit., v1, part 1, 1930, pls. 3-5. 

H. E., 1.11, ed. Plummer, 1, p. 106 and 11, pp. 
96-97; it is misleading that in citing this passage Lasko should 
refer to her as “Queen Ethelburga of Kent,” although she was 
the daughter of King Ethelbert of Kent. 
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belong to Cuthbert, but it is also possible that it was 
added to the relics sometime during the next century or 
two, for to quote Flinders Petrie, who published our 
unique Coptic parallel, “it is singular how various de- 
tails of the comb continue through long ages.”°° 


Gospel of St. John: The next object discussed is the 
small manuscript of the Gospel of St. John (now pre- 
served at Stonyhurst College in Lancashire) which a 
twelfth century entry on the first page tells us was 
found in the coffin during the Translation of 1104. 
R. A. B. Mynors, Professor of Latin at Oxford, con- 
tributes a brief ““Textual description and history of the 
manuscript”; writing in a leisurely style he discusses 
some features of the preparation and writing of the 
volume, adding a few details to the succinct description 
given by Lowe.®® He gives no discussion of the uncial 
script, and for the text he is content to refer to the 
opinion of Wordsworth and White that it is second in 
authority only to the Codex Amiatinus. Since there are 
no accessory texts in this miniature manuscript there is 
little to discuss, short of a general reexamination of the 
Vulgate Gospels, but it should be pointed out that the 
Eusebian sections are distinguished by an enlarged letter 
at the beginning of the relevant line, and that the Chap- 
ters of De Bruyne’s C set (also used in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels and the Codex Amiatinus)** are marked by 
writing the first two letters in red (minium), though 
neither sections nor chapters are numbered. Mynors 
notes that four lections to be read at Masses for the 
Dead have been marked in the margins but does not 
discuss the fact that these four stem from the earliest 
stage in the development of the Roman Capitulare 
Evangeliorum, which Klauser traces to the middle of 
the seventh century.°* The marginal letter K which 
Mynors mentions (on fol. 37v, at 8.21) is presumably 
a corrector’s mark to indicate that this begins a chapter, 
though the scribe marked it as only a Eusebian section.” 

Mynors concludes that it is impossible to decide 
whether this book actually belonged to Cuthbert, and 
goes on to discuss its later history; in doing so he 
rightly rejects the proposition that this might have been 
the book St. Boisil used on his deathbed to teach St. 
Cuthbert (which later in the middle ages Durham 
claimed to own) and Baldwin Brown’s unfounded 
speculation that this might be the book Bede used on 
his deathbed to translate St. John into English. On the 
other hand he thinks this was the book which was ex- 
hibited as a relic of St. Cuthbert when Archbishop 
William of York visited Durham in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Mynors rediscovers the fact that 


55. W. M. Flinders Petrie, Objects of Daily Use, London, 
1927, p. 26. 

56. Lowe, C. L. A., 1, 1935, no. 260. 

57. Sommaires, Divisions et Rubriques de la Bible Latine, 
Namur, 1914, an anonymous publication of Dom D. De 
Bruyne. 

«8. T. Klauser, Das Rémische Capitulare Eoangeliorum, 
Miinster i. W., 1935, pp- 45-46 (Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen 
und Forschungen, 28). 

59. Cf. R. Weber in Scriptorium, 1X, 1955, pp. §7-63.- 

60. Fulda, Landesbibliothek, Cod. Bonif. 3; cf. Lowe, 
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early in the seventeenth century our manuscript be- 
longed to Thomas Allen in Oxford, but he is unable 
to trace its history from Durham to Allen’s collection, 
or from Allen to 1769 when the Earl of Lichfield gave 
it to Thomas Phillips, $.J., who gave it to the English 
Jesuit college at Li¢ge, which later moved to Stony- 
hurst. 

The binding is discussed by Roger Powell, a book- 
binder who has had great experience with early manu- 
scripts—his rebinding of the Book of Durrow deserves 
special praise. He is well qualified to analyze the tech- 
nique of the binding, and in several details he improves 
on the description given by Mlle. van Regemorter. ‘The 
special technique of sewing, tying the gatherings to each 
other and then to the boards, without using any auxil- 
iary cords, is characteristic of early Coptic manuscripts 
and of the Cadmug Codex in Fulda, a small Irish 
Gospel Book considered a relic of St. Boniface, but, to 
judge from its illumination, probably post-dating his 
death in 754.°° It is not likely to have been used after 
the ninth century, and indeed is not used in the binding 
of an early ninth century Fulda manuscript now in 
Kassel.** But the technique must have been more widely 
practiced than the few surviving witnesses would indi- 
cate, for it is appropriate for a small and lightweight 
book, and so it would be wrong to follow Mlle. van 
Regemorter in attributing the bindings of the Stony- 
hurst St. John and the Cadmug Gospels to the same 
atelier on the basis of their similarity in sewing.® 

One other technical point of interest is the fact that 
the design on the front cover is in high relief, the leather 
having been molded ever a foundation of cords glued 
to the board; like the plant motif featured in the 
decoration of this cover the technique of molded and 
tooled leather was certainly imported from the Medi- 
terranean, for it is found in some bindings from 
Kairouan (Tunisia) and a fragment of a pouch bought 
in Cairo and now in the Walters Art Gallery; and 
Mlle. van Regemorter has reported it also used for the 
binding of an eighth or ninth century Syriac manuscript 
in the Chester Beatty Library.** Of the nearly 200 
early Islamic bindings found recently at Kairouan 
eleven form a special group decorated in this technique 
and dated by Margais and Poinssot to the eleventh 
century;°* but their chronology bears reexamination, 
and this special group, which they thought unique, might 
be dated substantially earlier on the basis of comparative 
material elsewhere; it seems particularly significant 
that while five of this group are very simple, five are 
decorated with a descendant of the Sassanian plant 


C. L. A., Vill, 1959, no. 1196, where the date is given simply 
as “saec. VIII.” 

61. Kassel, Landesbibliothek, Theol.Q.6; cf. K. Christ in 
Festschrift Georg Leyh, Leipzig, 1937, pp. 91, 99, 101; G. D. 
Hobson in The Library, %iX, 1939, pp. 215, 218, 220, 222. 

62. Cf. Scriptorium, 111, 1949, pp. 45-51; Le Moyen Age, 
LXI, 1955, pp. 1-26. 

63. Chester Beatty, Syriac Ms 2, reported in Le Moyen A ge, 
LXI, 1955, p. 26. 

64. G. Margais and L. Poinssot, Objets Katrouanais, Tunis, 
1948, pp. 56-58, 228-243. 
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motif, while only one has any other characteristic 
decoration, a simple twist pattern. 

The combination of molded leather in relief and 
the Sassanian plant motif is even more suggestive in the 
fragment now in Baltimore, for here the design and 
coloring of the plant is so similar to the mosaics of the 
Dome of the Rock that it seems to me the piece might 
have been made in the eastern Mediterranean late in 
the seventh century, rather than in Egypt, as Etting- 
hausen has suggested.*° This piece and the fact that the 
other manuscript reported to show our technique is 
Syriac suggest that the practice of molded relief leather 
working was not specifically Coptic, but eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the region from which Insular artists frequently 
borrowed decorative motifs. Perhaps specialists in early 
bookbindings might consider what specialists in early 
textiles have realized increasingly, that it is only the 
accident of preservation which gives us so much ma- 
terial from Egypt, and that a more sophisticated analysis 
may allow a distinction between Coptic work, imported 
objects found in Egypt, and native adaptations of im- 
ported work.® 

In discussing the decoration Powell gives extensive 
excerpts from an unpublished article by the late G. D. 
Hobson and adds observations of his own;™ the result 
is unfortunately diffuse, and the most cogent com- 
parisons are not always introduced. Let us attempt a 
brief review of the evidence the decoration may yield 
for date and localization. The back cover, tooled with 
a relatively sharp instrument, shows a checkerboard 
pattern with a pair of diagonal squares (or “ 
crosses”) picked out with yellow and silver (? ) alter- 
nating concentrically.°* This is one of the decorative 
schemes that Northumbrian manuscript illuminators 
took over from the cloisonné work of Anglo-Saxon 
jewelry, and when it first appears, in the Book of 
Durrow,” the checkerboard has a diagonal bias; near 
the end of the seventh century, however, a small panel 
very similar to our scheme appears in one initial of the 
Echternach Gospels.”° Two carpet pages in the Lindis- 
farne Gospels show relatively elaborate versions of our 
scheme (fols. 2v and 94v) and around the middle of 
the eighth century or later one page of the Durham 
Cassiodorus™ has a version very similar to ours, but 
our particular scheme never became popular outside 
Northumbria. 

On the front cover the frame has a twist motif 


stepped 


65. Ettinghausen in Ars Orientalis, 111, 1959, p. 119; cf. 
D. Miner, The History of Bookbinding [exhibition catalogue], 
Baltimore, 1957, no. 32. 

66. E.g., Kitzinger, “The Horse and Lion Tapestry,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 111, 1946, pp. 1-59. 

67. To Powell’s description of the three colors painted into 
the tooled lines I would add that the bright yellow is the 
characteristic orpiment, the yellow-green is probably a mixture 
including orpiment, and the dark cool color “which may once 
have been blue” seemed to me to be oxydized silver. 

68. Powell’s description is defective in mentioning only the 
yellow used here (p. 371). 

69. Dublin, Trinity College, Ms 57, fol. 125v; Zimmer- 
mann, Vorkarol. Min., 111, pl. 164b, which is upside down. 

70. Paris, B. N., Lat. 9389, fol. 116r; Zimmermann, Iv, 
pl. 258c. 


which is too simple to help us, but the pair of panels of 
interlace have a specific character; this is perhaps the 
most sophisticated of Insular interlace types, and could 
be called the alternating pair thin-line type, for the two 
generating lines are paired so that at any given inter- 
section one will pass over while the other passes under, 
yet they run parallel to each other so that superficially 
they suggest broad-band interlace. Again it happens 
that our type appears first in one initial of the Echter- 
nach Gospels; it is widely used in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels and in a number of elaborate later books, both 
Northumbrian (as the Durham Cassiodorus) and those 
executed elsewhere under Northumbrian influence (as 
the Gospels of Harburg, Lichfield, and Kells). 

The principal feature of the decoration is the sym- 
metrical vine plant worked in high relief on the front 
cover;‘* it is characterized by its symmetry, the clear 
figure 8 arrangement of each branch, and the simplified 
shape of the fruit and of the budding leaves, but even 
so the articulation of the branches of the vine and of 
the buds retains a naturalistic basis and there are spatial 
implications as the branches cross over each other. We 
cannot hope to find a duplicate of our plant, but it is 
clear that in style it is much further removed from 
its Mediterranean prototype than any of the vine orna- 
ment on the Ruthwell or Bewcastle crosses. The second 
of these crosses, however, does approach significantly 
close to our style, especially in the panel at the top of 
the north side where separate branches of the vine pass 
over each other to form a figure 8;** the Bewcastle 
cross certainly belongs to the period around 700, and 
happens also to include our special interlace type, but 
unfortunately the historical evidence for this date is 
not absolutely specific.’* Another Northumbrian cross 
with vine ornament even closer to ours in style is the 
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fragmentary “spital cross” at Hexham (now kept in 
the Priory Church) which has a bud appearing between 
the major branches of the plant, schematized clusters 
of grapes, and budding leaves all comparable to those 
on our binding, though the shape of the plant is differ- 
ent, being arranged to fit a long panel.”* This fragment 
is not dated, but to judge from, its treatment of the 
paired vine pattern on another panel it must come be- 
tween the Bewcastle cross and the Acca cross in Hex- 
ham (apparently dated 740). The decoration of the 
binding turns out to yield fairly strong evidence for 
its date and localization. The plant motif certainly be- 


71. Durham, Cathedral Library, B.11.30, fol. 172v; Zim- 
mermann, It, pl. 248. 

72. Paris, B. N., Lat. 9389, fol. 19r; Zimmermann, Iv 
pl. 258b. 

73- Powell refers to it as a symbol, following the specula- 
tion of Mlle. van Regemorter that the plant symbolizes Christ 
and the four Evangelists; there is no specific evidence for such 
an interpretation. 

74. G. B. Brown, Arts in E. E., v, 1921, pl. 29. 

75. The reasonable alternatives are: shortly before 691, or 
between 705 and 709; cf. L. Stone, Sculpture in Br.: the M. A., 
1955, p- 13; F. Willett, in Memoirs of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, XCVII1, 1957, pp. 94-136. 

76. J. Brondsted, Early English Ornament, London, 1924, 
fig. 29. 
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longs in the artistic milieu of the great Northumbrian 
crosses, but actually argues against an attribution to 
Lindisfarne. The date would seem to be within the 
first half of the eighth century, though the very end 
of the seventh is not necessarily eliminated. 

Somehow in the two articles on the Stonyhurst book 
the script is neither discussed nor illustrated, yet a closer 
examination of it can give a more specific attribution 
and date. Our script is a supremely elegant example 
of the smaller and less formal uncial developed by the 
scribes of the Codex Amiatinus for use in the capitu- 
laries. In fact Lowe suggested in C. L. A., to my 
mind correctly, that it is the work of the same master 
scribe who wrote the Gospel Book of which fragments 
are now bound in at the end of the Utrecht Psalter. 
This man’s work is closely related to the dedication 
page of the Codex Amiatinus, presumably dated to the 
year 716—indeed he may have written it—but shows 
a further development in his script than do any of the 
seven scribes who wrote the text of the Codex Ami- 
atinus."" Thus we may with confidence place the 
Stonyhurst St. John in the scriptorium of Wearmouth- 
Jarrow, and date it in the period around 720, a result 
which agrees perfectly with our investigation of the 
plant ornament on the binding. 

The further historical interpretation would seem to 
be that this was not Cuthbert’s personal volume, but 
rather a gift to his shrine from the neighboring founda- 
tion at Wearmouth-Jarrow. Thus it is natural that'the 
book shows few signs of use, but that four lections for 
the dead are marked in the margin.’* A precedent for 
writing a fine miniature copy of St. John alone can be 
cited in the even smaller volume from the fifth or sixth 
century which was sealed up in the reliquary of the 
veil of the Virgin at Chartres in the eleventh century,” 
and there is ample evidence for the special veneration 
of the fourth Gospel in Northumbria, as in the death- 
bed scenes of SS. Boisil and Bede, the one teaching out 
of St. John, the other translating him into the ver- 
nacular. But it is possible to suggest a more specific 
occasion for this gift: in 721, or shortly before, Bede 
wrote his prose Life of St. Cuthbert and dedicated it 
to Bishop Eadfrith of Lindisfarne, the artist of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. Is it possible that this miniature vol- 
ume, a masterpiece of the Northumbrian Renascence, 
was also written for that occasion, like the great Gospel 
Book of some twenty years earlier, “in honor of God 
and of St. Cuthbert,” but contrasting with it in every 
aspect of style? 


Embroideries: The next section deals with the em- 
broidered stole and maniples removed from the tomb 
in 1827, presumably gifts of King Athelstan, who 
visited the shrine around 934. The two principal pieces, 


77. Further analysis of the work of the Utrecht master and 
of his place in the development of Wearmouth-Jarrow scripts 
will be found in my review of Lowe’s English Uncial (Oxford, 
1960) to appear in Speculum, xxxvi, July 1961; and in an 
article to be published in Traditio, xvu1, 1961. 

78. The script of these notations also deserves special study, 
for while one of them (fol. 28v) is in a rather awkward 
minuscule, the other three (fols. 20v, 27r, 51r) are in a very 


stole and maniple, each have inscriptions worked in 
embroidery showing that they were commissioned by 
Queen A°iffled (step-mother of Athelstan, who died 
before 916) for Bishop Frithestan (Bishop of Win- 
chester from 909 to 931); these pieces are thus dated 
within very close limits and probably were made in 
Winchester. These data are reviewed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Plenderleith, who goes on to give a lucid and 
detailed technical analysis of the pieces, supplemented 
by admirable drawings and photographs. Four figures 
from the stole and maniple are also illustrated in ex- 
cellent color reproductions where some of the colors 
of the dyes, particularly the blue, seem to have been 
strengthened deliberately, in order to make up for their 
admittedly faded condition. The braids which form the 
edges of these two pieces are discussed in context with 
other braids in a separate article, later in the book, by 
Mrs. Crowfoot. 

A third piece also found in 1827, generally referred 
to as the second or smaller maniple, has no inscription 
or figure subjects, but does have the same type of plant 
decoration and is done with the same materials in a 
similar technique, and so must belong with the stole 
and larger maniple. Mrs. Plenderleith makes the rea- 
sonable suggestion that it is actually the girdle which 
Athelstan is reported to have given at the same time as 
the stole and maniple, but was cut in two pieces which 
were sewn together side by side, apparently before 
the Translation of 1104. As an addendum Mrs. Crow- 
foot adds a note on a fragment of embroidery in 
Sant’Ambrogio at Milan, which shows very similar 
technique, but which the late Alberto de Capitani 
d’Arzago thought dated from the early eleventh cen- 
tury; Mrs. Plenderleith then adds a report on her own 
examination of the piece, ending with the question: 
could it have been done in the same workshop that 
made the Durham pieces? The technique is certainly 
similar, but the style of the foliate ornament seems to 
me significantly different in detail. 

In the second contribution to this section, Chris- 
topher Hohler of the Courtauld Institute discusses the 
iconography: on the stole the standing figures of proph- 
ets with the Agnus Dei in the middle of the sequence 
and half-length figures of St. James and St. Thomas 
in squares at either end, and on the maniple the Popes 
Sixtus II and Gregory the Great flanking the Dextera 
Dei with the Deacons Lawrence and Peter beneath 
their respective Popes and St. John the Baptist and St. 
John the Evangelist in the terminating squares. The 
selection and arrangement of these figures is puzzling, 
particularly on the stole, and Hohler speculates in rather 
general terms about the reasoning that may have de- 
termined it. The lack of surviving early vestments with 


fluent pointed minuscule somewhat resembling the fourth hand 
in the Leningrad Bede; the fact that the beginning and end 
of each of these three lections are marked with four dots ar- 
ranged in a lozenge pattern also points to Wearmouth-Jarrow 
(cf. Lowe, C. L. 4., 11, 1935, pp. xv-xvi; T. J. Brown, Cod. 
Lind., 11, 1960, p. 46); the other lection has three dots for 
its markings. 
79. Paris, B. N., Lat. 10439; C. L. 4., V, 1950, no. 600. 
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comparable figures, however, prevents him from estab- 
lishing any specific conclusions, though it can at least 
be said that all the figures on the maniple are appropri- 
ate to a vestment for the Mass. 

Hohler goes on to discuss some details of the dress 
the figures wear, but unfortunately he is not able to 
take advantage of Kitzinger’s discussion (pp. 292-295) 
of the arbitrary appearance of a free end of the pallium 
(which Hohler calls the “oblong cloak,” presumably 
to distinguish it from the “pallium” which is a special 
vestment proper to an archbishop) by the right arm, as 
it appears on the coffin. Nor does he make due allow- 
ance in what he considers left-handedness for the com- 
mon artistic device of reversing a model to obtain a 
different figure; failure to correct details of the re- 
versed figure is surely the explanation for St. Gregory’s 
blessing with the left hand, and for a number of similar 
mistakes. Finally Hohler discusses the attributes associ- 
ated with the figures, listing examples from numerous 
phases of mediaeval art, but without establishing any 
clear conclusions; in fact he does not even attempt to 
decide whether St. James is shown holding a shell in 
his right hand, as Mrs. Christie supposed—the photo- 
graph would not seem to support this interpretation. 

Unfortunately Hohler does not examine evidence 
for the original order of the figures on the stole; nor 
does Mrs. Plenderleith, although she lists the figures in 
her technical description in the order in which they are 
now shown in Durham. That order differs from the 
one used in the plates of this book, and both these orders 
have obvious contradictions: as exhibited, the head of 
Obadiah is associated with the lower body of a name- 
less prophet, but the head faces to the right while the 
body faces to the left; in the plates this same lower body 
is shown as if it were the continuation of Zachariah 
(who also faces to the right) although the label says 
“a break here’’; at any rate these two fragments repeat 
a substantial part of the waist and so cannot be joined. 
It should also be pointed out that the labels on the 
plates which purport to give the inscriptions on the 
vestments are not reliable. 

To find what is probably the original sequence we 
should make two assumptions: that the figures faced 
left and right in succession, as they do wherever the 
sequence is preserved; and that Ezekiel, of whom no 
trace survives, must have been shown on a par with the 
three other Major Prophets, near the center of the 
piece. In fact, the figure of Isaiah, the first to the left 
of the Agnus Dei, is not complete, and we may suppose 
that Ezekiel followed him. Then if we make the name- 
less lower body which faces left the continuation of 
Habakkuk, of whom only the top of the head survives, 
but who must also have faced left, we arrive at a 
consistent reconstruction. With semicolons indicating 
breaks, except within the figure of Habakkuk, we have 
on the left of the Agnus Dei: Isaiah; [ Ezekiel] ; Hosea, 
Joel, Habakkuk, Nahum; and on the right: Jeremiah, 
Daniel, Amos, Obadiah; Jonah, Zachariah. This is a 
reasonable order, since alternating left and right of the 
Agnus Dei we have the four Major Prophets in 
Biblical order and a selection of groups of Minor 


Prophets also in Biblical order, except where Habakkuk 
precedes Nahum. This omits Micah, Zephaniah, Hag- 
gei, and Malachi, of whom there is no trace, although 
the end panels survive (possibly only because they were 
of double thickness) ; to include all sixteen would make 
the stole just over ten feet long, perhaps excessive, 
though Mrs. Plenderleith does mention some twelfth 
century stoles of such length. The length for these 
twelve prophets would be slightly less than eight feet, 
a reasonable length for a stole; perhaps then our stole 
was designed to have only twelve prophets, in allusion 
to the twelve apostles. 

The last contribution to this section is the essay by 
Dr. R. Freyhan on “The place of the stole and maniples 
in Anglo-Saxon art of the tenth century.” He begins 
with an analysis of the figure style in rather general 
terms: “‘a rhythmical posture .. . a rich sense of space. 
... He notes an inconsistency in the posture of Hosea 
(which actually gives it what is probably unintended 
contrapposto) but he does not pursue an analysis of 
this or other details that might establish the specific 
characteristics of our artist’s principal model, or of the 
variations he introduced in the different figures; Frey- 
han seems to assume that the figures on the maniple 
were derived from that same model, an unwarranted 
assumption in view of the fundamental differences in 
posture, dress and facial type. Freyhan goes on to dis- 
cuss the nature of the foliate ornament, perhaps finding 
exaggerated significance in stylistic differences between 
occurrences on the three vestments, which must be 
largely due to differences of scale and location of the 
ornament, 

There follows a confused discussion of possible 
models in which numerous comparisons are cited, 
some of which, by any reasonable historical standards, 
must be considered irrelevant. Freyhan concludes that 
the figure style must be derived from the Macedonian 
Renaissance, and the foliate ornament from Byzantine 
silks of the same period; he even asserts that the model 
must have been a Byzantine embroidered stole of the 
end of the ninth century. In ten more pages he gives 
his views on the development of this and other orna- 
mental motifs in manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries which he claims for Winchester itself, a dis- 
cussion which might better have been framed in a more 
systematic fashion in a separate publication. Freyhan’s 
contribution suffers from a difficult prose style, scanty 
or faulty reference to his own plates, and a number of 
defective references in the footnotes; it is particularly 
sad that this essay should have been allowed thirty 
illustrations of comparative material when Kitzinger 
was allowed only sixteen, and that many of these should 
be substandard, one being out of focus (figure 5) and 
another printed upside down (figure 10). 

Whatever may some day be decided about the as- 
sertions Freyhan makes concerning the style of the 
Durham embroideries it must be admitted that he has 
not offered convincing proof in this publication. His 
central assertion that the figure style of the vestments 
must have come from a Byzantine model of the later 
ninth century rests on his superficial comparison with 
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two standing figures from the Vatican manuscript of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, but it does not seem to have 
occurred to Freyhan that this manuscript depends on 
an original from the middle of the sixth century. 
Numerous Western examples of comparable figures 
could be cited in the sixth century and later, and a far 
more searching examination would be necessary to 
eliminate the possibility of a Carolingian model. 

At least in part the foliate ornament undoubtedly 
depends ultimately on the Sassanian tree, but again 
Freyhan presents a weak case, for his knowledge of 
late antique and Byzantine silks seems to depend 
largely on the old handbook by Otto von Falke, while 
a thorough study of the collections of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum and of the catalogue by A. F. Kendrick 
(1922) might have yielded more interesting evidence. 
But other derivatives of Sassanian foliate ornament 
were common in the West in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and in an important article (actually cited by 
Freyhan) Wormald has suggested that our version 
derives from Metz manuscripts.”° 

Among the manuscripts closely related to the em- 
broideries Freyhan has somehow missed the most in- 
teresting example, the Life of St. Cuthbert also pre- 
sented by King Athelstan to the shrine of St. Cuthbert, 
now in Cambridge (C. C. C. Ms 183), discussed and 
illustrated in the same article by Wormald; the style 
of the dedicatory illustration in this manuscript, show- 
ing the King making his offering to the Saint, has 
recently been compared by Miss Rickert to the figure 
style of the embroideries,™* and rightly so, for the figure 
of St. Cuthbert is particularly close to the figures on 
the maniple. Undoubtedly the Durham embroideries 
are of the utmost importance for our understanding of 
the Anglo-Saxon artistic revival in the tenth century, 
and it is fervently to be hoped that a qualified specialist 
will soon undertake a new and comprehensive study, 
analyzing iconography and style, seeking to identify 
models and taking full account of developments in con- 
temporary manuscripts; in the meantime the student 
would do well to return to the contributions of Wor- 
mald and Miss Rickert. 


Braids: The next section is devoted to the various braids 
removed from the tomb; Mrs. Grace M. Crowfoot 
gives technical descriptions which are admirably clear 
and supplemented by diagrams. The main group of 
these fragments are associated with the embroideries, 
some forming borders to them, and using apparently 
the same type of gold-wrapped silk thread; the larger 
tablet-woven braids show similar decorative motifs, 
within the limits of size and technique, adding to the 
repertory some drastically simplified animal motifs. The 
largest of the braids (Mrs. Crowfoot’s No. 1) was 
considered by Raine to be the girdle presented by King 
Athelstan, but what remains is rathe: short, and we 


80. On page 108 of his article “Decorated Initials in Eng- 
lish Manuscripts from A.D. goo to 1100.” Archaeologia, XC, 
1945, pp. 107-135. The new volume 111 of W. Koehler, Die 
Karolingischen Miniaturen, Berlin, 1960, gives much new 
material for such investigation; cf. particularly the details 


have seen that the “small maniple” may well have been 
that girdle; two comparable shorter pieces which Raine 
thought were the gold bracelets given by Athelstan are 
considered by Mrs. Crowfoot to have been instead 
ornaments worn on the sleeve of the alb, and perhaps 
this “girdle” served some analogous purpose. 

Small fragments of two other braids (Nos. 9 and 
10) differ from the others in using silver-gilt brocad- 
ing, but Mrs. Crowfoot makes no suggestion as to their 
origin. She goes on to describe various plaits and fringes 
also .associated with the Durham embroideries, and 
then offers some conclusions on the use of tablet-weave 
in northern Europe, noting similar finds from the 
Viking sites at Oseberg and Birka, and publishing for 
the first time an interesting fragment of a braid in 
Utrecht (where it serves as a bursa for a relic of St. 
Willibrord) and a simpler fragment in Sens (consid- 
ered thirteenth century). In this context many of the 
braids in Durham stand out for the complexity of their 
ornaments, revealing their kinship with the embroid- 
eries. Finally Mrs. Crowfoot describes the techniques 
used for the elaborate polychrome braid with a central 
band in Soumak weave and for the small fragment of a 
braid in warp weave, but for lack of comparative ma- 
terial does not feel justified in reaching a firm con- 
clusion as to whether these pieces are imports or local 
work, 

As a supplement to Mrs. Crowfoot’s contribution 
the late J. F. Flanagan of St. Martin’s School of Arts 
and Crafts in London discusses ““The design on the 
Soumak braid,” actually writing more as a continua- 
tion of his own larger contribution on “The figured- 
silks.” He mentions various late antique silks which 
show a more legible version of this heart-shaped petal 
motif and reaches the conclusion that the Soumak braid 
should not be later than the seventh century; since the 
fragments of the Soumak braid and the small frag- 
ment of a braid in warp weave were associated with 
the tissued taffeta silks, our consideration of their place 
in the history of the relics must be resumed below, in 
that context. 


Printed silk: Next is a discussion of ““The ‘rider’ silk” 
by Gerard Brett of the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology. Here, as in the earlier monographs of 
this volume, we have a qualified archaeologist who un- 
dertakes a comprehensive study of one interesting piece, 
treating technical, iconographic, and stylistic questions 
in a masterful unified essay. The silk in question is in 
exceedingly bad condition; it was woven as a plain 
“Byzantine” twill and decorated by block-printing, 
applying an adhesive onto which gold was then dusted. 
Much of the gold remained when Raine found it in 
1827, but now only one microscopic trace can be 
detected and the design shows only very dimly in re- 
mains of the adhesive. The modern photographs pub- 


from the canon tables of the Gospel Book, Paris, B. N., Lat. 
9388, on pl. 69. 
81. M. Rickert, Painting in Britain: the Middle Ages, 
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lished here (plate 45 is printed the wrong way around) 
show more than readily visible today, and while no 
explanation is given one would like to be sure that ultra- 
violet and other special radiation was tried; there is 
also a painted photograph made in 1888 to show a 
reconstruction of one section of the design. 

The central motif of the decoration is a man riding 
on a horse with elaborate trappings, holding a falcon 
in his left hand, and accompanied by a dog; this is 
characteristically Persian, and depends ultimately on 
Sassanian silver hunting dishes, but such a depiction of 
falconry is more characteristic of the Seljuk period. 
Brett compares our motif with several silver dishes 
found in Russia, which he believes may have been made 
in Khorassan (northeast Persia) around the ninth cen- 
tury, and then with a silk of which there are fragments 
in Detroit and in the Textile Museum in Washington, 
which has an inscription assigning it to Tabaristan (the 
south coast of the Caspian Sea) and which he attempts 
to date to the eleventh-twelfth century. Brett then 
quotes an oriental reference to “rose-colored stamped 
stuffs from Tabaristan” referring to the year 1025, 
and goes on to discuss the way this technique of printed 
silk appears to have spread from China ta the trade 
routes of Central Asia. He concludes that the Durham 
silk is probably pre-Seljuk Persian work of the tenth 
or early eleventh century, combining Chinese technique, 
Persian rider motif, and an eight-lobed roundel of 
West Islamic type; it was probably one of the wrap- 
pings added.at the Translation of 1104, though it can 
not be specifically identified in either of the twelfth 
century accounts. 


Figure-woven silks: The last of the contributions on 
the various textiles found in 1827 is ““The figured-silks” 
by the late J. F. Flanagan. Before embarking on it the 
reader would do well to study a handbook of weaving 
techniques, for although Flanagan goes out of his way 
to criticize others (“no one with real knowledge of 
weaving would have seen . . .”) he does not take 
the time to explain the details of his elaborate terminol- 
ogy. In twelve pages of introduction he gives us his 
views on a number of problems in the origin and early 
development of silk weaving, in conclusion giving a list 
of weaves used in the late antique period, noting a few 
examples for some of them, and then reproducing and 
describing a seventeenth century Chinese drawing of 
a loom. There is certainly much valuable material here 
but its usefulness is severely limited by its curious or- 
ganization, insufficient illustration, and defective ref- 
erences to comparative examples or modern literature ; 
it is a great pity that Flanagan did not live to publish 
separately a handbook for students.** 

The first Durham silks Flanagan takes up are frag- 
ments of two patterns of tissued taffeta; although 
he gives full technical details of their weaves, and much 


82. A brief obituary by John Beckwith appeared in the 
Burlington Magazine, XCVII1, 1956, pp. 131-132. 

83. Cf. Battiscombe’s discussion on p. 22. 

84. Numerous foundations later claimed to have a relic 


information on other tissued taffetas as late as the 
thirteenth century, he does not give a systematic de- 
scription of the state of the actual fragments preserved 
in Durham today. It appears likely that they were 
used as lining to one or more vestments, for there are 
fragments of figured twill silk on the back of the seams 
in the pieces with pattern A, and there are also frag- 
ments of figured twill (whether the same or not has 
not been determined) turned over the edges of the 
pieces in pattern B, where the Soumak braid was then 
sewn down (on the face of the tissued taffeta, which 
would have been the inside of the edge of the vest- 
ment); there seems to have been no attempt to study 
the arrangement of these fragments, nor to reconstruct 
such a vestment. When he wrote this section Flanagan 
knew only two other fragments in this particular tech- 
nique, and though he later added notes on four others 
none of them appear to be dated on independent evi- 
dence. His concluding statement that the Durham 
pieces probably date from the early seventh century 
therefore depends largely on his comparison of the 
patterns on them, necessarily rather clumsy in this 
technique, with the designs on various silk and wool 
pieces woven in other techniques; this is weak evidence 
at best, and it is presented here in drawings of details 
excerpted from their context, some from pieces not 
specifically identified. It is to be hoped that when more 
comparative material has been published and evaluated 
a future archaeologist will return to these pieces in 
Durham; if in the meantime we choose to accept 
Flanagan’s proposal it would seem likely that the tis- 
sued taffetas, the Soumak braid and associated frag- 
ments are the remains of one or more vestments used 
possibly for the burial of 687, or more likely for the 
Elevation of 698, when the body was vested in fresh 
garments.”* The fact that we have lost all but a few 
fragments of the silk twill which must have been the 
outside of these vestments might suggest that relic 
hunters were active in the centuries before the burial 
of 1104."* 

The next piece Flanagan discusses is what he calls 
the “Nature Goddess” silk, the fragments of a mag- 
nificent piece in the Byzantine figured twill technique 
in which each of the repeated roundels was about 24 
inches in diameter. At first his discussion follows the 
curious system of reprinting extensive quotations from 
his own earlier article on silk,*° occ asionally 
interpolating additions or corrections to his own 
work. Fortunately he soon abandons this system, 
except for his concluding statement, but in so doing 
he omits much background material which in the 
earlier article clarified his position and supplied val- 
uable definitions and factual data. In dating the 
Durham silk Flanagan seems to have considered only 
the sixth and seventh centuries, opting for the latter; 
this is certainly the earliest period which any modern 


of St. Cuthbert’s vestments (Battiscombe, pp. 74-78), but 
they could also have come from garments removed in 698 or 
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authority could consider, and it is not an unreasonable 
conclusion, even though it can hardly be said to have 
been established convincingly, since the numerous 
comparisons mentioned superficially come from many 
periods and regions. But the tendency today is gen- 
erally to date silks of this character considerably later 
than formerly supposed, and it is suggestive that the 
Senmurv silk in Brussels, which has a border of grapes 
and fruit very similar to the Durham piece (as Flana- 
gan mentions in his note 1 on page 507) has been 
labeled “tenth century” by John Beckwith.** Also, 
Florence Day has shown that the familiar Amazon 
silks continue well into the eighth century, at least in 
their monochrome version.*’ The Durham silk appears 
to have been of better quality than any of these, and 
may therefore represent an earlier phase in the long 
transmission of such designs; it may indeed date from 
the seventh century (and therefore the burial of 687 
or the Elevation of 698), but caution is necessary. 
Caution is equally necessary on the iconography of 
the “Nature Goddess.” At the end of this section 
Flanagan notes that his interpretation has been disputed 
by M.-Th. and Ch. Picard,** who believe the silk 
represents instead the Alexandrian kalathos, the basket 
filled with fruit and flowers, a symbol of fertility which 
figured in local cults and on Alexandrian coins. The 
Picards admit they have not studied the fragments of 
the silk, but relied on the photograph published in 
1946; it was made before the recent cleaning and 
remounting of the fragments and is misleading in that 
fragments from different repeats of the basic design 
were then assembled to make the pattern appear less 
defective, and the photograph itself seems to have been 
retouched considerably. On the other hand the old 
photograph includes most of the fragment illustrated 
on the new plate 53 and seems reliable in showing 
many details more clearly. In the new publication 
Flanagan has added a number of features to the re- 
construction drawing published ten years earlier, and 
in so far as it can be checked from the published photo- 
graphs it appears to be reliable, while the drawing the 
Picards publish is exceedingly careless. The trouble is 
that just the crucial details that would allow a de- 
cision—what Flanagan claims are the hands and traces 
of the headdress—are not shown or are not sufficiently 
legible in the published photographs. Once again one 
must regret that the sponsors of this publication did not 
provide better photographic documentation. It is curious 
that the detail on plate 53 shows some of the colors in a 
value entirely different from their appearance in the 
photograph of the whole fragment; once again one 
would like to know whether ultra-violet or other special 
radiation were tried in the attempt to reconstruct the 
original design. While it may not now be possible to 
offer an independent confirmation of Flanagan’s recon- 
struction he has made a reasonable case; the interpreta- 
tion of this motif as a half-length female personification 


86. Exhibition catalogue “Masterpieces of Byzantine Art,” 
London, 1957, no. 67. 
87. Ars Orientalis, 1, 1954, p. 240 and plate facing page 


of fertility rising out of the water is challenging indeed, 
and deserves further investigation. 

The last major piece Flanagan discusses is the “Pea- 
cock” silk, another piece in the Byzantine figured twill 
weave, which is clearly a later descendant of an early 
pattern, since its medallions are run together and its 
central motif appears to combine the familiar double- 
headed eagle with wings spread and a display of pea- 
cock tail feathers. In this case Flanagan takes a con- 
servative position, agreeing with von Falke that the 
piece must date from the eleventh century, an opinion 
which few are likely to contest; this would then have 
been one of the silks added at the Translation of 1104. 
In conclusion Flanagan gives brief notes on some small 
fragments of two more silks: a Byzantine twill with a 
very large figure, which Flanagan considers “Islamic 
of the eighth or ninth century”; and a plain twill 
which was a band three inches wide, apparently used as 
a backing; he mentions the existence of some other 
fragments “too decayed to be worth further report.” 
None of these fragments is illustrated. In view of the 
complexity of this publication it is a pity that there is 
nowhere included a systematic checklist of all such 
fragments, in all techniques, for some may yet yield 
significant information. 


Ring: There follows a very short note on “The gold 
ring preserved at Ushaw College” (a Catholic semi- 
nary near Durham) by A. B. Tonnochy, formerly 
Keeper of British and Medieval Antiquities in the 
British Museum. It is a simple gold ring with a plain 
sapphire and is considered thirteenth century work. 
The claim that it was found on St. Cuthbert’s finger 
when the shrine was spoiled in 1539 goes back to 
Nicholas Harpsfield, who, however, was not an eye 
witness of the event, and could hardly be considered 
disinterested: he was a major Catholic spokesman in 
this time of religious struggles, a leading protagonist in 
the prosecution of heretics under Mary Tudor, and 
spent the last sixteen years of his life incarcerated in 
the Tower. We have no other evidence of any opening 
of the tomb between 1104 and 1537, but Tonnochy 
concludes “that some unrecorded opening must have 
taken place.” This could conceivably have occurred 
when the stone pedestal of the shrine was rebuilt in 
1372; that such a ring should have been added to the 
Saint’s finger in the fourteenth century and not re- 
ported seems unlikely; and that such a gold ring should 
have escaped King Henry’s Commissioners in 1539 
seems still less likely; if like the pectoral cross it was 
buried so deep in the robes as to escape the Commis- 
sioners it is hard to see how the loyal monks found it. 
It seems more likely that Harpsfield was a party to the 
“invention” of this relic, which in his time belonged 
to the last Catholic Bishop of Durham. 


Summary history of the relics: Since the ring is the last 
candidate for inclusion among the relics of St. Cuthbert 
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let us now review the whole list in the light of the 
revised datings proposed above. We have every reason 
to suppose that Cuthbert wore the pectoral cross and 
used the portable altar during his life, and he may 
have owned the comb. When he was buried in 687 
he was wrapped in a shroud and headcloth, of which 
some fragments may survive among the unidentified 
scraps, but the “outer wrappings” or vestments were 
removed in 698 and kept separately as a relic, of which 
no trace survives. From the Elevation of 698 we have 
of course the coffin and the Lindisfarne Gospels, writ- 
ten “in honor of God and of St. Cuthbert,” and it 
seems reasonable to associate the remains of one or 
more vestments represented by the fragments of tissued 
taffeta silk and their braids with the “fresh garments” 
in which the body was then wrapped; the “nature 
goddess” silk would be another candidate for use on 
that occasion. 

In the next centuries gifts were received at the shrine 
and some were presumably kept on the shelf inside the 
coffin. Among these we may suppose that the Stony- 
hurst manuscript of St. John was presented by the 
neighboring foundation at Wearmouth-Jarrow around 
720, possibly at the instigation of Bede himself, and 
that the portable altar was enclosed in a silver shrine a 
little later. Perhaps in 793 or perhaps after 875 or per- 
haps on some other occasion the silver shrine was 
damaged and later repaired. Apparently in 934 King 
Athelstan presented a number of gifts, of which we 
have two manuscripts (the Gospel Book in London 
and the Life of St. Cuthbert in Cambridge), the stole, 
maniple, and girdle and perhaps some other braids or 
traces of textiles. Finally, at the Translation of 1104 
new cloths were again used to wrap the body, and 
of these the “rider silk” is perhaps the one mentioned 
first in Reginald of Durham’s account (page 111) and 
the “peacock” silk may be the second, described as “a 
purple covering of unequalled value,” for its present 
faded polychromy may well have had a purple effect. 
The conservative position would seem to be to assume 
that the shrine was not opened again until 1539, and 
that the ring is not an authentic relic. 


Wall painting: There is also a brief note vy Dr. 
Audrey Baker on the wall painting of St. Cuthbert, 
reproduced in a fine color plate as the frontispiece of 
this volume. She describes the painting, which is in the 
Galilee Chapel completed in 1175, and after referring 
to several manuscripts with comparable style concludes 
that this admirable example represents that phase of 
Romanesque painting near the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury which soon led to the Gothic. 


Preservation: The last section of the book is the 
very important report by Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, 
formerly Keeper of the Research Laboratory of the 
British Museum, on the methods used in investigating 
and preserving the relics which were in his care at 
various times from 1935 to 1955. Reading this clear 
and detailed account one feels boundless admiration for 
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the patient work of Plenderleith and his colleagues, 
and at the same time horror at the treatment some of 
the relics had previously received. One must also regret 
that he did not have a free hand in treating the textiles, 
but at least it can be pointed out that the extraneous 
fragments of the peacock silk which Mrs. Antrobus 
insisted on using to fill in the design have been touched 
out in the photograph on plate 55. Plenderleith’s ac- 
count stands as an example to other authorities who 
have comparable relics in their care. 

The book concludes with a detailed index, for which 
we must certainly be grateful, though it is a pity that 
so many of the headings selected betray an amateurish 
approach to the subject. We must also be grateful to 
the Oxford University Press for the admirable form 
in which they have produced this book, though we 
may well regret that it was not published as several 
smaller monographs, more adequately illustrated. Fi- 
nally we must express our heartfelt gratitude to the 
authorities at Durham for undertaking this publication, 
even if we regret some aspects of the final result; some 
of the contributions uphold the highest standards of the 
profession, while others are the work of amateurs whose 
devotion does not always compensate for their lack of 
range and experience; it is also unfortunate that there 
is not more editorial consistency and cross-reference 
between the articles. But may this publication inspire 
other custodians of such relics to attempt to excel 
Durham! 

DAVID H. WRIGHT 
Institute for Advanced Study 


GRAHAM REYNOLDS, Catalogue of the Constable Col- 
lection, Victoria and Albert Museum, London, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1960. Pp. 260; 310 
pls. with 596 ills.; 1 color pl. $23.13. 


The combined riches of Mr. Reynolds’ formidable 
knowledge of Constable’s art and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum’s unrivaled collection of Constable’s 
paintings and drawings give this volume an importance 
transcending that of the usual museum catalogue. In 
many ways, this exhaustively annotated and illustrated 
catalogue is the most significant work on Constable to 
appear since Sir Charles Holmes’ pioneering monograph 
of 1902." Reynolds, in fact, makes the first serious at- 
tempt since Holmes to establish a chronology for the 
many undated works in the collection. Before singling 
out some of the more important revisions in dating, I 
should say something about the nature and scope of the 
collection. Altogether, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
possesses 103 oil paintings, 309 watercolors and draw- 
ings, and three bound sketchbooks containing pencil 
drawings on 157 pages. In addition, about 30 works 
contain paintings or drawings on the verso sides as 
well, bringing the total to around 600 works. The 
great majority of these entered the museum in 1888, 
the bequest of Miss Isabel Constable, the artist’s daugh- 
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ter. The collection ranges in date from the 1796 series 
of pen drawings of picturesque Suffolk cottages, the 
earliest dated drawings extant, to the Sussex sketchbook 
and the astonishing, finished watercolor drawing of 
Stonehenge, both of 1835, within two years of the 
artist’s death. Nearly every year between is represented, 
with the period of Constable’s greatest flourishing, 
1811-1835, especially rich in characteristic examples. 
Few collections of any artist are as conveniently com- 
prehensive. 

Reynolds’ catalogue, nearly a decade in preparation, 
is the first thoroughly scholarly, critical catalogue of 
the collection. It abundantly lives up to the most de- 
manding expectations. The earlier catalogues of 1907 
and 1927—of the oil paintings and watercolors re- 
spectively—comprised little more than skeleton lists 
of works, arranged topographically under counties, and 
without discussion of the many dating problems; fur- 
thermore, the former contained no illustrations, and 
the latter, only four sepia reproductions of postage- 
stamp size. Reynolds adopts the far more sensible 
chronological arrangement and fully discusses all prob- 
lems of dating. Moreover, he includes an invaluable 
corpus of plates, illustrating every work, apart from a 
few faint pencil sketches. Most of the watercolors and 
nearly all of the drawings from the three sketchbooks 
have never been published before. 

Few if any living art historians have studied Con- 
stable’s art as closely as has Graham Reynolds, Keeper 
of the Department of Paintings, Victoria and Albert 
Museum. His thoughtfully worked out chronology 
will likely win wide acceptance for a long time to 
come. Until Reynolds, most students of Constable, 
since 1902, have relied heavily on Holmes in matters 
of dating. Holmes approached the problem largely from 
the standpoint of style, seldom attending to other kinds 
of evidence. While many of his suggestions have stood 
up remarkably well, even under Reynolds’ scrutiny, 
a fair number have proved either untenable or im- 
plausible in the light of evidence he apparently over- 
looked. An important source, among several, which 
Reynolds has consulted much more extensively than 
Holmes, is Constable’s voluminous correspondence, 
journal entries, and random notations.” Reynolds has 
also made fruitful use of the Farington Diary, as well 
as all relevant exhibition and sales catalogues. Also, with 
respect to the watercolors and drawings,’ he is the first 
to utilize the evidence of watermarks and measure- 
ments (to the nearest millimeter), which assists both in 
dating and in grouping together drawings that came 
from the same sketchbook. He finds material from at 
least 29 different sketchbooks, long since dismem- 
bered, ranging from 1796 through 1836. 


2. An exhaustive corpus of Constable correspondence (both 
to and from) exists, but is largely unpublished. This is the 
15-volume typescript prepared by the indefatigable R. B. 
Beckett, Correspondence and other Memorials of John Con- 
stable, R. A. (1953-1956), on deposit in the V. & A. Library. 
Beckett has published the contents of one volume: John Con- 
stable and the Fishers (London, 1952). Beckett’s typescript is 
a most invaluable work, bringing together from many scat- 
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Some of the more significant departures that Reyn- 
olds makes from the Holmes chronology concern a 
number of Constable’s finest oil sketches. Although the 
artist frequently dated his open air sketches, just 
those particularly revealing examples we would most 
like to have fixed in time are frustratingly undated. 
Certain of these, such as Flatford Mill from a Lock on 
the Stour (No. 103), are at least tentatively datable 
by reference to reasonably clear mention in correspond- 
ence. With others, style affords the only grounds for 
inferring a plausible date. Reynolds assigns several 
sketches to a period considerably earlier than that sug- 
gested by Holmes and Shirley. The study for Glebe 
Farm (No. 111), which Shirley dated ca. 1826 
(omitted in Holmes’ list), Reynolds moves back to 
ca. 1810-1815, convincingly relating it to No. 103 
in style. He points out, for example, the closely similar 
handling of the sky in each sketch, both exhibiting very 
summary, rapidly brushed-on clouds, angular in shape 
and showing pronounced bristle marks. The Flatford 
Mill sketch is datable ca. 1811. 

The exceptionally precocious Willy Lott’s House 
(No. 110), dated by Holmes and Shirley ca. 1824, 
also appears among the six oil sketches ascribed by 
Reynolds to the years ca. 1810-1815. He rightly com- 
pares its style to that of the Tate study for Mil Stream, 
painted very likely by 1814. No. 110, incidentally, is 
one of Constable’s most “modern” looking sketches, its 
radical use of flat tones anticipating something of the 
effect of Serusier’s Talisman. 

An interesting discovery by Reynolds is that Con- 
stable’s wonderfully exuberant sketch, Branch Hill 
Pond, Hampstead (No. 171), ca. 1823 in Holmes’ 
eyes, turns out to be dated on the back “Oct. 1819.” 
This sketch is one of the most admirably uninhibited 
and intensely expressive studies of a departing shower 
that Constable ever painted, and apparently was a 
favorite of the artist’s, as he made at least six finished 
versions of the subject. Partly on the basis of the earlier 
date for this sketch, Reynolds pushes back from ca. 
1824 to ca. 1819(?) the equally vigorous, atmos- 
pheric sketch, Waterloo Bridge from Whitehall Stairs 
(No. 174). He persuasively connects this work with 
the painting that Farington describes in his Diary, in 
the entry for August 11, 1819, where he refers spe- 
cifically to “a painted sketch of his view of Waterloo 
bridge &c and the river as it appeared on the day of the 
opening of the Bridge,” and adds that he objected to its 
being a “Birds eye view,” as in fact it is. Constable 
worked intermittently on this subject over the next 
thirteen years, finally exhibiting a large version in the 
Royal Academy exhibition of 1832. While this final 
version also exhibits a bird’s-eye view, Reynolds is not 


tered sources (of difficult access) all the known writings of 
Constable, transcribed with scrupulous care direct from the 
originals. He also inserts much valuable annotation. This work 
and the catalogue under review constitute the two most indis- 
pensable contributions to the study of Constable that exist. 

3. Holmes omitted from his chronology the many undated 
V. & A. watercolors and drawings executed sometime after 
1806. 
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strictly accurate in saying that all the versions of this 
subject present such a view, excepting that in the col- 
lection of Viscountess Camrose. For the small version 
in the Cincinnati Art Museum, as well as the sketch for 
it in the Royal Academy, offers a decidedly iower 
viewpoint, possibly reflecting the influence of Farington. 
This modest version differs from the above in several 
other respects, showing a view nearer one of the land- 
ing stages on the Thames, and without any of the 
festive aspects and pageantry relating to the ceremonial 
opening of Rennie’s bridge, which are highlighted in 
the V. & A. and final versions. As someone else has 
already suggested,* the Cincinnati painting could con- 
ceivably be the picture Constable refers to in a letter 
to John Fisher of January 22, 1824: “I have done the 
little Waterloo, a small balloon to let off as a fore- 
runner of the large one.” 

Another sketch which Reynolds feels could well be 
earlier than usually believed is the fresh and airy Study 
of Tree Trunks (No. 234), a robustly painted sketch 
especially arresting in its unexpected cut-off composi- 
tion and steeply inclined ground plane. Heretofore dated 
ca. 1830, Reynolds observes that the color is more 
naturalistic than is usual for such a date, and that there 
are no signs of any use of the palette knife which 
Constable resorted to so often in the later years. He 
accordingly moves it back to ca. 1821(?), making it 
contemporary with the marvelous series of sky and tree 
studies of that year. Such a date, rather surprising at 
first sight, gains increasing plausibility the more we 
study the sketches of 1821. But no sooner do we adjust 
to this earlier dating than we are confronted with an- 
other tree trunk study, Bole of an Elm Tree (No. 
235), which is as painstakingly detailed as the other 
is free, and yet is also dated ca. 1821(?) by Reynolds. 
This time the revised dating is several years later than 
that generally accepted since Holmes, who placed No. 
235 around 1815. I cannot readily think of any two 
other oil sketches of Constable offering a more discon- 
certing contrast than these two tree studies, so daringly 
juxtaposed as contemporaries. Understandable is the 
15-year gap that Holmes puts between them. While 
the patient description and careful finish in No. 225 
makes that study look earlier than the other, we would 
be wrong to assume that Constable could not or did 
not paint both very free and very finished studies dur- 
ing one and the same period of his career. For example, 
Trees at Hampstead: The Path to Church (No. 223), 
is even more scrupulously naturalistic than No. 235, and 
assigned by both Holmes and Reynolds on reasonable 
grounds to ca. 1821, contemporary with dated studies 
much freer in character. However, this work appears 
to have been painted with exhibition in mind,° which 
would partly account for its more than usual finish. In 
any case, Reynolds’ audacious later dating of 235 is 


4. “W. D. H.,” John Constable City of Manchester Art 
Gallery (1956), p. 22. 

5. Sidney Key, on page 61 of his John Constable (London, 
1848), states that this painting was probably the one exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1822. Reynolds is sympathetic to this 
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not so capricious as it may seem at first. At least he 
persuades me that ca. 1815 is a little too early; how- 
ever, I would not rule out the later teens as a strong 
possibility. In view of the absence of any really convinc- 
ing parallel between this intractable little work and the 
dated studies of 1821, a looser dating, ca. 1817-1821, 
seems to me preferable. 

The little known yet most sensitively painted View 
of Lower Terrace, Hampstead (No. 252) is another 
sketch that Reynolds moves from ca. 1815 (Holmes’ 
list) to ca. 1821-1822. Here there is no question that 
Reynolds’ view is the probable one. We know that 
Constable rented the house at No. 2 Lower Terrace 
during the summers of 1821-1822. And stylistically, 
the sketch points to these years rather than to the teens. 
Furthermore, we know of no oil sketches of the Hamp- 
stead environs dating before 1819. 

Constable’s sky sketches of 1821 and especially his 
“pure” cloud studies of 1822 have particularly fasci- 
nated contemporary taste. Kurt Badt has written an 
engrossing book on the subject.®° In one section he 
expounds strenuously his conviction of a direct influence 
on Constable of Luke Howard’s cloud classifications, 
which appeared in volume I of his Climate of London 
(London, 1818). Badt’s thesis has won wide accept- 
ance. Reynolds proves receptive, but moderates the 
insistent tone of Badt, writing that Howard’s book 
probably played a part, but “‘conceivably not by sug- 
gesting considerations which had not previously oc- 
curred to [Constable], but rather by crystallizing his 
ideas” (p. 27). This is a welcome refinement. Badt’s 
book is intensely interesting and rewarding, but its 
conclusions are too often overstated, and cry out for 
qualification, The only meteorological publication Con- 
stable refers to in his correspondence is Thomas Fors- 
ter’s Atmospheric Phaenomena (London, 1812), the 
opening chapter of which discusses Howard’s classifica- 
tions, but this reference comes late in the artist’s life— 
December 12, 1836. We simply do not know how 
early Constable came in contact with such studies. Even 
granting that such an influence may likely have played 
an active role in spurring on his intense sky-sketching 
activity of 1821-1822, we would still not be justified 
im citing it as the outright “cause” of the cloud studies, 
as Badt virtually does. Badt states his argument in 
no uncertain terms. Constable’s cloud paintings, he 
writes, “can hardly be understood as the result of his 
own efforts. . . . No, only an external stimulus can 
explain why Constable suddenly felt the urge to paint 
a mass of cloud studies all at once. He did not arrive 
at this point in his career by the simple process of paint- 
ing his way to it, but was guided to it intellectually from 
the outside. . . . Once this is admitted, it is obvious 
that the stimulus can only have come from Luke 
Howard. . . . It is quite probable that Constable got 


suggestion. 

6. Kurt Badt, John Constable’s Clouds (London, 1950). 
Badt’s recent Wolkenbilder und Wolkengedichte der Romantik 
(Berlin, 1960) is for the most part a German edition of the 
1950 book, slightly expanded and better illustrated. 
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hold of Howard’s Climate of London as soon as it 
appeared.””” Only exclamation marks are wanting! But 
despite this tendency to zealous oversimplification, 
Badt’s investigation, in its totality, is a useful and often 
illuminating one, providing we qualify the occasional 
cause and effect relationships. 

“Outside” influences are frequent enough in the 
history of art, but they are seldom the sole determining 
factors involved. In Constable’s case, one should not 
underestimate the implications of his background. The 
son of a miller, he spent part of his youth working in 
one of his father’s windmills, an occupation conducive 
to daily observation of weather conditions, and there 
is evidence in Constable’s early artistic practice of an 
interest in clouds. Already around 1800, he made a 
series of 20 pencil copies of cloud forms after engrav- 
ings of Alexander Cozens.* Although this interest is 
not apparent in his oil paintings of 1800-1810, it é in 
certain works of the following decade. Notably, Land- 
scape and double rainbow (No. 117) of 1812, Wey- 
mouth Bay (No. 155) of 1816, showing the coast 
under a prominent and spiritedly stormy sky, and the 
previously mentioned Branch Hill Pond, Hampstead 
Heath of 1819, the sky of which so compellingly sug- 
gests the effect of wind-blown rain still falling in the 
distance, here and there highlighted by diagonal shafts 
of sunlight breaking through cloud openings. Among 
the more finished paintings made for exhibition, Wiven- 
hoe Park (National Gallery of Art, Washington) of 
1816, also offers an impressive, cloudy sky, contribut- 
ing in a primary way to the total effect of the picture. 
This awareness of the importance of the sky in a land- 
scape painting, then, appears occasionally in works 
before 1821. Of course, the sky sketches of 1821-1822 
no doubt represent a radically intensified attentiveness 
to the challenging problem of painting skies, but this 
concern was not a newborn one, suddenly instilled by 
reading a meteorological text. The latter, at most, may 
very possibly have enhanced and given clearer focus 
to an already aroused interest.° 

The longest entry in the catalogue is devoted to 
Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop’s Gardens (No. 
254) of 1823, the first of three finished versions Con- 
stable painted for the Bishop of Salisbury. Reynolds 
succinctly reconstructs the complicated history of the 
commission from the many references in correspond- 
ence, and records at the end the seven other known 
versions. A minor point to add is that the Metropolitan 
version is not entirely finished, judging from the con- 


9. Op.ctt., p. 

8. These copies, now in the Courtauld Institute of Art, were 
overlooked by Badt. For a brief discussion, see A. P. Oppe, 
Alexander & John Robert Cozens (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 
p. 51; also, E. H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion (New York, 
1960), pp. 175-78, where three examples are illustrated. 

g. Another possibly contributing factor, however tenuous 
it may sound at first, might be the nature of the environment 
of Hampstead Heath, the scene of Constable’s sky sketching. 
Offering fewer objects of “endearing associations” than did 
the Stour Valley, it may have led the artist to consider still 
more than previously the importance of the sky in landscape 
painting. It was during his first prolonged residence at Hamp- 


siderable amount of brown undersurface showing 
through, especially on the right half of the painting. 
This version is either an unusually elaborated, full size 
study for the Frick painting of 1826, or else was 
originally intended as the final version, but abandoned 
before it was completed. I agree with R. B. Beckett 
in tentatively associating this version with the one sold 
as Lot 30 in the Executors’ sale, May 16, 1838, and 
described as “nearly finished.”*® A second minor point 
is that Reynolds might have added that the authenticity 
of the Sao Paulo version has been widely doubted. In 
fact, when it was exhibited in London in 1956, Beckett 
states he “did not find anyone who was prepared to 
accept it as Constable’s work.” 

Summer Morning: Dedham from Langham (No. 
332), an oil sketch of a subject Constable drew and 
painted several times between 1812 and 1815, Reyn- 
olds points out is probably not an open air sketch of 
ca. 1815, as Holmes believed, but rather a slightly 
modified studio version painted much later, ca. 1830, 
in connection with the mezzotint engraved by David 
Lucas in 1831. 

Finally, the well-known Cottage in a Cornfield 
(No. 352), usually dated ca. 1817, here appears under 
the year 1833. Reynolds shows conclusively that it was 
the painting exhibited at the Royal Academy in that 
year. He agrees, however, that it is earlier in style, sug- 
gesting that Constable may well have begun it some 
time before 1833. He cites Constable’s passing reference 
in a letter of April 3, 1833: “I have brushed up my 
Cottage into a pretty look . . . ,” which may mean, he 
infers reasonably, the artist was retouching an earlier 
painting. 

These comprise most of the more serious revisions and 
clarifications that Reynolds makes upon Holmes’ chro- 
nology and which strike me as convincing. There are 
also numerous minor changes having some interest, 
but limited space prevents their mention. I now turn 
briefly to two instances where Reynolds’ dating seems 
open to question. 

One of the most finished of Constable’s oil sketches, 
A View at Salisbury from Archdeacon Fisher's House 
(No. 32), Reynolds attributes to the artist’s last visit 
to Salisbury of 1829, in marked contrast to Holmes’ 
much earlier dating, ca. 1815. However, the highly 
disciplined brushwork, almost tight in places, and the 
calmly painted sky have more in common with Con- 
stable’s work around 1820 than with that of 1829. 
Reynolds’ brief statement that its style corresponds with 


stead in the late summer and fall of 1821 that Constable did 
“a good deal of skying,” and wrote to Fisher an oft-quoted 
letter on the crucial role of the sky as “the key note, the stand- 
ard of scale, and the chief organ of sentiment.” Reynolds him- 
self sees the Hampstead locale as specially conducive to such 
interests: “He found the rising ground at Hampstead admirably 
adapted for the seizing of transcient appearances in the sky. 
From where he sat—often no doubt in the garden of his 
house—the ground fell away from his feet and he could see 
the sky over and through bushes, trees, and the chimney pots 
of neighboring cottages” (p. 26). 

10. R. B. Beckett, “Constable’s ‘Salisbury Cathedral from 
the Bishop’s Gardens,’ ” Art Quarterly, xx (1957), p. 149. 
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that of two dated Salisbury sketches of 1829 (Nos. 
311-12) is not persuasive. The latter are much freer, 
and more vehemently painted; and the sky, especially 
in No. 311, has a tense restlessness about it, as though 
impatiently brushed on, in maximum contrast to the 
passive, thinly painted sky of 320. The massing of 
light and shade in the middle distance of 320 recall cer- 
tain works of the later teens and early twenties, from 
Wiwenhoe Park (1816) to The Hay Wain (1821). 
The restrained painting of trees, with their carefully 
spaced glints of highlight, compared well with the trees 
in Dedham Lock and Mill (No. 184) of 1820. Thus, 
a tentative date of ca. 1820-1821(?) for this sketch 
might be likelier than Reynolds’ late dating. Constable 
visited Salisbury in both these years. 

Similar doubts apply to Reynolds’ dating of Water- 
meadows near Salisbury (No. 321), probably the most 
illusionistic landscape Constable ever painted. Although 
its style suggests the 1820-1821 period, and Holmes 
dates accordingly, Reynolds again assigns it to 1829. 
His main reason for doing so is that this painting is 
known to be the one Constable submitted for exhibition 
at the Royal Academy in 1830 (only to have it rejected 
as “a nasty green thing”). But does this necessitate 
dating the work no earlier than the preceding year? 
As sometimes the case with other academicians, could 
not Constable have submitted « painting executed sev- 
eral years earlier? The profoundly placid mood of this 
landscape has no parallel in dated paintings of 1829, 
and strongly hints an earlier, happier phase of the 
artist’s life. The unforced naturalness of all the forms 
and reflections bespeak Constable’s style of a decade 
earlier. The exceptionally naturalistic color also points 
this way. Surely the external circumstance cited by 
Reynolds is hardly sufficient by itself to rule out the 
earlier dating so strongly supported by style. 

These two paintings, along with the tree trunk study 
already mentioned, are the only cases where I see rea- 
sonable grounds for argument with Reynolds’ otherwise 
admirably convincing chronology. There remains for 
consideration the brief but perceptive introductory essay 
on the characteristics and development of Constable’s 
art. Among many lucid observations in this section, 
there is one arresting but in some ways debatable view 
concerning the elusive question of Constable and the 
picturesque, which deserves more than passing com- 
ment. Discussing the early drawings of picturesque 
Tudor cottages (Nos. 1-13), Reynolds states that this 
interest in picturesqueness, “once awakened, was a 
lasting one.” “In The Hay Wain,” he continues, “and 
The Valley Farm Willy Lott’s house is seen with the 
same eye for the picturesque” (p. 13). True, Consta- 
ble’s earlier work occasionally shows that he was not 
unresponsive to the contemporary taste for the pic- 
turesque (at its height between 1790 and 1810), but 


11. William Gilpin, Remarks on Forest Scenery (3rd ed., 
London, 1808), I, p. 266. 

12. A letter of June 11, 1833; C. R. Leslie, Memoirs of the 
Life of John Constable (London, ed. Jonathan Mayne, 1951), 
p. 222. 

13. William Gilpin, Observations on... the Mountains and 
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I question that this interest remained equally active 
during his maturity. Certainly the powerful breadth, 
conviction, and unprettified naturalness characterizing 
so much of his mature work do not readily bring to 
mind the quaint qualities and associations of picturesque- 
ness. If we use the term as it was employed by either 
of the two principal writers on the subject that Consta- 
ble knew, William Gilpin and Uvedale Price, then we 
cannot justly apply it to Constable’s developed style 
without considerable qualification. In fact, Constable 
often appears conspicuously at variance with several 
major tenets of the picturesque doctrine. For example, 
regarding seasonal preference, both Gilpin and Price 
strongly recommend Autumn as the season most pic- 
turesque and most promising for the landscape painter. 
Gilpin derides Constable’s favorite time of year, spring- 
summer, as offering “both too vivid and too uniform” 
a hue, nature being “‘covered with one unvaried mantle 
of green.”** Constable felt differently: “I never did 
admire the Autumnal tints, even in nature, so little of 
a painter am I in the eye of commonplace connoisseur- 
ship. I love the exhilarating freshness of Spring.””** His 
practice bears this out, if we add summer. Equally 
unpicturesque is Constable’s preference for bright, mid- 
day illumination. Gilpin had written that nature, “un- 
der the glow of noon,” was rarely picturesque. “The 
artist . . . generally courts her charms in a morning or 
an evening hour.”** Probably the attitude most alien 
to Constable in Gilpin’s writings is the recurrent one 
that cultivated rural scenery such as “the hedge, and 
the furrow, the waving corn field and rows of ripened 
leaves . all these the picturesque eye in quest of 
grandeur and beauty looks at with disgust. It ranges 
after nature, untamed by art, and bursting wildly into 
all its irregular forms.”** Gilpin was also cool to the 
open heath as a landscape subject, unless the artist were 
to introduce a gnarled, storm-blasted oak tree or two, 
and to present the scene under dramatic, stormy con- 
ditions. Gilpin’s “picturesque eye” responded most to 
mountains, lakes, tumbling forest streams, castles on 
promontories, and crumbling abbeys. The one ruin 
that stirred Constable most deeply late in his life, Stone- 
henge, Gilpin found “totally void . . . of every idea of 
picturesque beauty 


and the stones so uncouthly 
placed.”** 


Furthermore, the compositional methods 
commended by both writers, and illustrated by Gilpin, 
involved conventional artifices which Constable usually 
did not resort to. He rarely introduced “the blasted 
oak tree” into his foreground. He often did not par- 
tition space into three clearly defined “distances.” The 
Mill Stream, The White Horse, The Hay Wain, and 
many other paintings exhibit no far distance. And the 
principal motifs in many landscapes do not occupy the 
middle distance, as urged by Gilpin. One more differ- 
ence worth citing appears in a summarizing passage of 


Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, Relative Chiefly to 
Picturesque Beauty (3rd ed., London, 1808), 1, p. 170. 

14. Ibid., 11, p. 44. 

15. William Gilpin, Observations on the Western Parts of 
England Relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty (2nd ed., Lon- 
don, 1808), p. 8. 
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Price, where he speaks of the picturesque as “the co- 
quetry of nature; it makes beauty more amusing, more 
varied, more playful.’”*® An apt description for numer- 
ous eighteenth century landscapes, but hardly for any 
of Constable’s works. 

What about Constable’s use of the term in his letters 
and lectures? We find that sometimes he employs the 
word affirmatively, as when he described his landscape, 
The Lock, in a letter of 1824, as “an admirable 
instance of the picturesque.” But other times, the term 
has a negative context. In a lecture of 1836, while 
speaking of the decline of landscape painting in the 
later seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, he referred 
to “the taste for the picturesque, when colour, chiaro- 
scuro, and execution were gone, left only the coarse 
and the mean.’’*? In the same lecture, he dismissed 
Boucher’s landscape art as “‘a bewildered dream of the 
picturesque.” On the other hand, only two years be- 
fore, he had written in a letter, “I have too much 
preferred the picturesque to the beautiful—which I 
hope will account for the broken ruggedness of my 
style.”** This gives us a clue to that aspect of the 
picturesque doctrine which may well have influenced 
Constable: the passages relating to execution. Both 
Price and Gilpin regard “roughness” and “rugged- 
ness” as essential characteristics of a picturesque effect. 
A composition, to be rich in picturesque “variety and 
contrast,” requires rough objects painted in a boldly 
rugged manner. “A free, bold touch,” wrote Gilpin, 
“Ss in itself pleasing. . . . If the pencil be timid or 
hesitating, little beauty results.”*® Gilpin also states in 
several places that a forceful handling of light and 
shade, together with an interesting weather effect, can 
transform a monotonous scene into an engaging pic- 


16. Uvedale Price, An Essay on the Pi turesque, as Com- 
pared with the Sublime and the Beautiful (London, 1794), p. 
86. The primary difference between the viewpoints of Price 
and Gilpin is that the latter looked on the picturesque as a 
sub-category of the beautiful, defining it very broadly as “a 
term expressive of that peculiar kind of beauty, which is agree- 
able in a picture.” Price felt this definition too general to be 
very meaningful. He accordingly sought to disengage the 
picturesque from the beautiful, and give it the status of a 
distinct aesthetic category independent of and co-equal with 
both sublimity and beauty, though “seldom completely un- 
mixed” with the latter. Richard Payne Knight, in a note to his 
didactic poem The Landscape (2nd ed., London, 1795), re- 
jects Price’s view, arguing that the picturesque “is merely that 
kind of beauty which belongs exclusively to the sense of vision, 
or to the imagination, guided by that sense”; and it is not 
necessarily agreeably picturable beauty. A section in Knight’s 
Analytical Inquiry in the Principles of Taste (London, 1805), 
a book Constable owned, continued the controversy. For a 
thorough, clarifying discussion, see Walter Hipple, Jr., The 
Beautiful, the Sublime, & the Picturesque in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury British Aesthetic Theory (Carbondale, 1957), pp. 185- 
283. More immediately important for Constable, and lying 
happily outside the above semantic quarrel, is J. T. Smith’s 
Remarks on Rural Scenery; With 20 Etchings of Cottages 
from Nature; and some Observations and Precepts Relative to 
the Picturesque (London, 1797), a book not discussed by any 
modern studies of the picturesque. Constable not only bought 
two copies but associated and corresponded with the author 
during 1796-1797. Smith employs the term in the broad, 
Gilpinian sense, but takes a more sympathetic view of humble, 


ture, a view with which Constable would have agreed. 
Respecting choice of subjects, while Gilpin denigrated 
farm scenery, he did praise certain farm animals as 
having a picturesque appearance, notably the cart-horse, 
the ass, and the cow—Constable’s own favorite ani- 
mals. And Price lauded the picturesqueness of cottages 
and mills, structures common in Constable’s work. 
Finally, both authors frequently extolled the virtues 
of nature at her most natural. However, most often 
their conventional concepts of composition and associa- 
tive content gained the upper hand and modified these 
more “progressive” aspects of their teaching. In both 
persists an eighteenth century classifying, schematic 
approach to nature that is essentially pre-romantic. 
That is, we do not yet find that more personal, deeply 
felt relationship with nature, that virtually pantheistic 
conviction of the vitality of all nature, and of one’s in- 
timate rapport with all natural forms, however “com- 
monplace,” which we sense often in Constable, Words- 
worth, and other romantics. The picturesque aesthetic 
had some effect on Constable, but it is only the more 
naturalistic tendencies in its teaching that could have 
contributed to his development. Whatever he derived 
from it, he thoroughly assimilated to his own more 
radically uninhibited and searching experience of rural 
nature. 

A few closing words on the relevance of Reynolds’ 
catalogue for future work on Constable. Although an 
adequate biography of the artist appeared over a century 
ago, C. R. Leslie’s, we still await a thorough and 
sound study of Constable’s art (and art theory) that 
will live up to present-day art-historical standards. 
Holmes’ study, the most ambitious to date, leaves many 
problems untouched, and offers little analysis of indi- 


rural dwellings. Picturesque beauty “does not necessarily exist 
in grandeur, exclusively; but equally pervading every depart- 
ment of nature, is found not less perfect in the most humble 
than in the most stately structures or scenery” (p. 6). However, 
he adds a moment later that “rural and cottage scenery shall 
be considered as no more than a sort of low-comedy landscape.” 
The book’s main value for Constable lay in its interesting 
observations on the study of nature and art, and its practical 
advice regarding color, light, and shade. 

17. C. R. Leslie, op.cit., p. 311. 

18. Quoted by Reynolds (p. 214), whose source was the 
unpublished Beckett typescript, op.cit., VII, p. 212. Interesting 
is the immediately preceding remark (referring to the scenery 
around Arundel Castle): “The woods . . . and precipices, and 
the trees are beyond everything beautiful: I never saw such 
beauty in matural landscape before. I wish it may influence 
what I do in the future... .” But paradoxically, Constable’s 
painting, Arundel Mill and Castle (1837), his last work, is 
more nearly conventionally picturesque in character than any 
work of the teens or twenties, particularly the prominent de- 
caying trees and mangled stump on the right foreground, the 
stark fallen tree on the left, and the abruptly foreshortened 
mill, conservatively situated in the middle distance. The other 
major late painting, The Valley Farm (1835), shows some- 
what similar picturesque qualities, as Reynolds rightly observes. 
These last works, along with The Cenotaph (1836), are dis- 
appointing in their painfully labored finish, redundant detail, 
and muddy, dull color. 

19. William Gilpin, Three Essays (London, 1792), pp. 
17-18. 
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vidual compositions, concentrating more on Constable’s 
general sources and influence. Sidney Key’s book 
(1948) turns over some new ground, but the short 
text-length set by the publisher forced him to leave 
much unsaid. In the past decade, R. B. Beckett, Jona- 
than Mayne, Michael Kitson, and Lawrence Gowing 
have all contributed significantly, in the form of articles 
or portfolio introductions and commentaries, to a 
better understanding of various aspects of Constable’s 
activity.” One would like to see a full-length book 
conceived on an equally high level. Probably an im- 
portant factor adding to the difficulty of writing such a 
monograph, was the absence, until now, of a scholarly 
catalogue of the major Constable collection. Reynolds 
has splendidly filled this gap, producing a catalogue 
that is a classic of its kind. His volume should prove the 
most indispensable work among the large literature 
on Constable, and will doubtless render the task of 
preparing a comprehensive and dependable study con- 
siderably more feasible. One hopes that he will under- 
take this himself. 
LOUIS HAWES, JR. 
Columbia University 


R. M. COOK, Greek Painted Pottery. Quadrangle Books, 
Chicago, 1960. Pp. 391; 56 pls. $12.50. 


The full scope of this book does not become apparent 
until the final chapter, entitled ““The History of the 
Study of Vase-Painting.” Not only is this an unusually 
interesting theme about which little has been written 
(although Cook does not cite $. B. Luce’s paper in 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
1918, covering much of the same ground), but the 
considerable pains that have been taken to trace the 
development of knowledge about the various Greek 
fabrics from the seventeenth century to the 1930's 
give the reader respect for Cook’s grasp of the subject. 
It is then apparent that the earlier chapters have an 
historical character also, as a kind of complement to the 
final one, for they comprise, in effect, a compendium 
of current scholarship, that is, of the generation since 
the 1930's. It is unfortunate that this compendium is 
not annotated, although this is probably a deliberate 
policy (and not necessarily the author’s) to make the 
handbook seem readable. Yet this book is too special- 


20. I should also mention Ernst Gombrich, whose recent 
Art and Illusion contains a great deal of thought-provoking 
(and sometimes arguable) comment on Constable, dispersed 
throughout the book. He emphasizes the far-reaching influence 
of training and knowledge of past art on an artist’s activity. 
These factors, he argues, play a far more decisive role in art 
than does the artist’s direct experience of nature. With Wélfflin 
and others, he believes that art always owes more to art than 
to observation. Tradition is inescapable. No artist, he has 
written elsewhere, can “represent what is in front of his eyes 
without a pre-existing stock of acquired images.” He looks on 
Constable’s development as an example of change within exist- 
ing artistic conceptions. His position has the debatable implica- 
tion that no artist can radically transform his style in a 
revolutionary way (despite Picasso and numerous others) ; the 
most an artist can do is to modify, vary, or revise his acquired 


ized to serve the general public as might, for example, 
F. Villard’s Les Vases Grecs (1956), A. Lane’s Greek 
Pottery (1948), or L. Schnitzler’s Griechische Vasen 
(1948). By way of compensation there is a generous 
bibliography for each chapter. This bibliography is ad- 
mittedly only selective. Although useful as it is, it would 
have gained in value for the advanced student (as well 
as conforming better to the book’s strong decumentary 
bias) had the principle been followed of citing older 
bibliography selectively, but a// recent books and articles 
(say of the last decade or so). I have noticed several 
surprising omissions so that one cannot depend on the 
lists for a certain coverage of the latest scholarship on 
any given fabric. 

The author not only undertakes to describe in seven 
chapters all fabrics of all periods—in chronological or- 
der—of Greek history (beginning somewhat arbitrarily, 
though sensibly, with Protogeometric and ending with 
Hellenistic) but includes in seven additional chapters 
concise information on all phases of ceramic study likely 
to confront the specialist or non-specialist: shapes, tech- 
nique, inscriptions, absolute chronology, trade, etc. His 
general attitude on these matters is suitably cautious 
and skeptical. Seen through Cook’s eyes, Greek pottery 
is an eminently down-to-earth matter, which tells an 
interesting and useful, if sometimes all-too-human, 
story and which can simply be liked or disliked. More- 
over, Greek Painted Pottery is obviously conceived of 
as a reference book and will certainly be used as such; 
the student who would penetrate into the creative 
processes of Greek painting must therefore look else- 
where, e.g., in Buschor’s Griechische Vasen, which 
Cook characteristically describes as a “‘good, though 
rather mystical account.” Nevertheless, Cook’s ductus 
is sometimes quite felicitous. He sees clearly that from 
the beginning the problem of interpreting the human 
figure was the characteristic job of the Greek painters, 
that this went forward in “slow but almost complete 
independence” and that therefore orientalizing influ- 
ence was incidental rather than essential. This may be 
taken together with his implication that the answer 
to the “why” of red-figure is that this technique made 
it easier to study the human being (p. 163). There 
are also some discriminating remarks on the relation 
of free and ceramic painting (in which context the 
Tiryns shields would also seem to belong). A peculiarity 


“schemata” in a gradual, step-by-step way. There can be no 
major leaps. The artist assimilates “any new shape to the 
schemata and patterns [he] has learned to handle”; and the 
“schema on which a representation is based will continue to 
show through the ultimate elaboration” (pp. 77, 109). For 
Gombrich, it is not visual experience but concepts derived from 
tradition that constitute the “starting point.” But do not these 
interplay from the beginning? If learned modes of beholding 
and representing are so primary and tenacious, we wonder how 
any artist manages to break with the past, or do more than 
merely modify it. How can an “entirely fresh language,” such 
as abstract art, come about? But regardless of one’s position, 
Gombrich’s eminently readable book offers an exceedingly 
rich feast, visually as well as intellectually, and focuses on 
many elusive but basic problems of visual perception and the 
creative process too often evaded or ignored by art historians. 
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that rather mars the generally useful analyses of indi- 
vidual fabrics is the ubiquitous and gratuitous offering 
of value-judgments. Undoubtedly the author was seek- 
ing aesthetic enjoyment from his task (cf. p. 4), but 
why burden the reader with the misery caused by what 
he did mot like? For example, who has profited by the 
observation that Hellenistic pottery has been neglected 
“deservedly” and that its effect is trivial? A few well- 
chosen subjective opinions could be entertaining, but 
the reader feels obliged to extend to the author real 
commiseration upon reading a sentence like the fol- 
lowing: “A group consisting in the main of miserable 
one-piece amphorae and hydriae and of big cups— 
Group D—is decorated in an execrable style . . .” (p. 
112). 

The technical description of fabrics has not been 
neglected, though not necessarily based on autopsy. Not 
everyone will go along with Cook in dropping the use 
of the word “glaze.” The halftone illustrations are 
generally of good quality and the text is enlivened by 
numerous line drawings. The section on shapes is valu- 
able in that it traces development of individual shapes, 
but it could be improved by one or two plates of pro- 
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files. For purposes of comparison profiles can and 
should be greatly reduced; a good many can be juxta- 
posed on a single page. It is good to have the limitations 
of petrographic analysis stated; it has always seemed 
to me that this, in order to have much value, would 
have to be done on a scale too great to be feasible. 
This book will be indispensable as a guide through 
the complexities of Greek pottery, especially that of the 
earlier period, until the progress of research makes it 
obsolete. Even then it will continue to have docu- 
mentary value because of its strongly historical orienta- 
tion, An example of this latter is the emphasis on dis- 
tribution of finds. However, it must be pointed out 
that the widest and heaviest distribution of Corinthian 
pottery seems to have occurred in the Middle Corin- 
thian rather than in the Early Corinthian period. A 
future edition might profitably contain a brief survey 
of Cypriote pottery, since this is undoubtedly as ger- 
mane to the subject of Greek pottery as Etruscan 
bucchero, which is treated in the present study. 


J. L. BENSON 
Princeton University 


ERRATUM: In THE ART BULLETIN for March 1961, 
on page 54, col. 2, 14 lines from the bottom, delete 


from et on pousse to the dash two lines below. 
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